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@ ON CURRENT EVENTS: 


THE IMMEDIATE PAST 


IN THE LIGHTOF THE PRESENT 


REUBEN DARBINIAN 


on "9 


The Consequence of 
Short-sighted Policy 


oye the history of nations, wars gener- 
ally have contributed to changes of 
regimes. 

Russia has been no exception to this rule 
in the past; and when Nazi Germany at- 
tacked her in June of 1941, many, includ- 
ing the Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
entertained the hope that, as result of the 
war, the Soviet tyranny would be over- 
thrown, or at least would undergo a modi- 
cum of reform, as had been the case with 


Tsarist Russia in the aftermath of the Rus- 
so-Japanese war, or as its complete over- 
throw proved as result of World War I. 
In all probability this is what would 
have happened if the United States and 
Great Britain had been more far-sighted 
and during the World War II had seriously 
considered the present, as well as the fu- 
ture, and if their aid to the Soviet Union 
had been extended wisely and not in blind 
faith, politically and not only militarily. 
That is to say, if the governments of these 
powers during the war had at least dealt 


(3) 
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with the Soviet Union as the latter was deal- 
ing with them, the course of the post-war 
history assuredly would have been far more 
different and far better. 

Plainly, if the Soviet Government, while 
an ally of these powers, could at the same 
time continue to conspire against them, 
and plot the overthrow of their democratic 
regime after the war, the United States and 
Great Britain had far more serious reasons 
to do their utmost to enable the peoples 
of Russia to liberate themselves from the 
Soviet yoke. 

Because such a course was, and still is, 
the only way to insure a lasting peace on 
the earth. 

But the great Western democracies, in- 
stead of facilitating the liberation of the 
peoples of Russia during and after the war, 
on the contrary by their strange actions 
based solely on military considerations, fur- 
ther strengthened the Soviet regime and 
even permitted the Soviet to make further 
conquests at the expense of helpless nations. 

Instead of exposing the Soviet’s hostile 
and conspiratorial acts during the war, on 
the contrary these powers tried to cover up 
the perperated perfidy lest they offend their 
ally and they went so far as to encourage 
the Soviet propaganda in their countries, 
thus creating for Moscow a warm and sym- 
pathetic climate in the free world. 

What was most unpardonable of all, even 
after the war, when they saw that they had 
been badly fooled by the Soviet, when they 
saw that by crushing Nazi Germany they 
had nurtured a far more deadly snake, when 
they saw that their yesterday's ally was 
trampling underfoot all her promises made 
during the war, the governments of the 
United States and Great Britain did not 
take a single decisive step. Whereas, had 
they been farsighted and resolute, they 
could easily have corrected their grievous 
errors of the war era. 
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Indeed, between 1945 and the autumn of 
1949 when the United States had the exclu- 
sive monopoly of the atom bomb, through 
the simple medium of an ultimatum it could 
easily have imposed its will on the Kremlin 
bosses not only to withdraw their armies 
from Eastern Europe but to force them to 
grant freedom to all the peoples under their 
domination, thus paving the ground for a 
permanent peace. 

Unfortunately the United States Govern- 
ment did not profit from this wonderful 
opportunity, not only to liberate the many 
nations which had been chafing under the 
Soviet tyranny but to rid the world, once 
and forever, from the nightmare of a Third 
World War. 

e 


When World War II broke out, very na- 
turally we Dashnaks could not side with the 
Soviet which had planted its iron heel on 
Armenia and her people. We could not do 


this because we had not resigned the sacred 
cause of Armenian liberation. 


But when in June of 1941 Nazi Germany 
attacked the Soviet Union, and England 
and the United States reluctantly became 
the latter’s allies, we Dashnaks who had 
been with the free West were forced to con- 
form to the new situation and, with great 
reservations, we brought in our cooperation 
which included the Soviet Union, hoping 
that, the changes which would come about 
by the war and the influence of the free 
West would result in the liberation of all 
Soviet-enslaved nations, including the Ar- 
menian people. 

Any impartial and conscientious man who 
consistently followed the Dashnak press in 
the years of the war, especially in America 
where the press is free, can come to no 
other conclusion but that we Dashnaks 
solidly stood by the two great democratic 
states of the West — the United States and 
Great Britain. We cooperated with them 
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within the limit of our abilities because 
in them only our hopes for the liberation 
of Armenia were reposed. 

Assuredly, despite the fact that the So- 
viet Union in those days was the reluctant 
ally of the United States and Great Britain, 
we would have made no attempt to cooper- 
ate with the Soviet, nor would we have 
expressed any sympathy toward her, if, as 
was stated, we had not entertained the hope 
that, as a result of the war and under the 
influence of these two great democratic 
powers, the Soviet Union and Soviet Ar- 
menia would have been exposed to definite 
reforms in the direction of freedom and in- 
dependence. 

Our hopes were further fortified by the 
fact that the Atlantic Charter, signed by 
the Soviet Union and Washington, on Jan- 
uary 2, 1942, promised liberation to all 
peoples. We had hoped that, in return for 
the gigantic aid which they extended to 
the Soviet, the two Western governments 
would bring pressure on her to respect the 
pledges of the Atlantic Charter. 


It is highly interesting that the Socialist 
Alexander Kerensky, the former Prime Min- 
ister of Democratic Russia which was over- 
thrown by the Bolsheviks, as well as his 
expatriated associates, took the same posi- 
tion as the Dashnaks during World War 
Ii when Nazi Germany attacked the Soviet 
Union and made her the reluctant ally of 
the Western demorcracies. 

In his article published in July, 1941 is- 
sue of Life magazine, Alexander Kerensky 
declared that England and the United 
States, while aiding Russia, should do their 
utmost to force the Soviet Government to 
become reconciled with its peoples, namely, 
offer them freedom to release their latent 
and suppressed creative powers which were 
necessary best to organize the fight of Rus- 
sia, as well as the fight of the free nations, 
against the Nazi tyranny. 


Commenting on Kerensky’s words, the 
“Hairenik” Daily in one of its issues in 
June, 1941, editorially advised the Soviet 
Union not to follow the example of the 
Tsarist Government in the days of World 
War I but to liberate her peoples, in order 
best to prosecute the war and to avoid 
future adversities. 

After Kerensky’s statement Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill, in his speech of June 22, 1941, 
before the House of Commons, said among 
other things words to following effect. 


If Hitler in his lunatic megalomania had 
forced Russia to fight against him in self- 
defense, we bless her arms and wish her 
godspeed, without for an instance identify- 
ing ourselves with her communist doctrine. 
Hitler made Russia his enemy and not us 
the friend of communism, just as he had 
made Russia his friend without espousing 
the latter's communism. 

The “Hairenik” Daily in its editorial of 
July 18, commented in this connection: 

“There is no doubt that Churchill, a far- 
sighted and astute statesman, understands 
very well it is not the Soviet Government 
which England will help but the peoples of 
Russia.” 

And throughout the entire war, while 
strongly championing the democratic cause 
of the free West, “Hairenik” defended the 
idea of cooperation with the Soviet Union 
only conditionally and with definite reserva- 
tions. It followed this policy with the firm 
conviction that such cooperation would 
contribute not so much to the further 
strengthening of the Soviet regime but to 
the liberation of Soviet-enslaved peoples. 

Unfortunately, our hopes were not justi- 
fied. 

Of course, if the governments of the 
United States and Great Britain had been 
more realistic and farsighted they would 
not have strengthened the Soviet tyranny 
with their aid more than was necessary, 
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they would not have been unnecessarily 
considerate of her, and at the end of the 
war they would have avoided placing them- 
selves in such a position that it would be 
the Soviet Union, and not themselves, 
which would dictate the terms of the arm- 
istice and the peace. 

The consequences of this shortsighted 
policy could have been none other than the 
present cold war, the international tension 
and the horrifying specter of a Third World 
War. 


Nazism the Spawn of Communism 


Men seem to have forgotten that, before 
the communists’ bloody victory in Russia 
and before their subversive activities in 
Western Europe in the aftermath of World 
War I, Fascists and Nazis did not exist as 
an organzed political force. They came to 
the fore only when the governments of the 
domocratic West showed their inability 
to cope with the increasingly arrogant and 
menacing disturbances caused by the com- 
munist plotters resulting in the chaotic 
state which, for example, prevailed first 
in Italy and then Germany. 

Indeed, what was the initial and most 
popular motive of Italian Fascism and Ger- 
man nazism if not the fact that it was im- 
possible successfully to cope with com- 
munist tactics with democratic methods? 
The fascists and the nazis reasoned, the 
best way to cope with communism is to 
fight them with their own weapons, and 
not with the weapons of free democracy. 

Were it not for this motive, in all prob- 
ability neither of these two newly-sprouting 
political parties would have attracted a suf- 
ficient number of influential followers to 
enable them to seize the power without 
violence. 

Moreover, if the communists had failed 
to seize the power in Russia in World War 
I and if they had not attempted with their 
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subversive and forcible methods to bring 
about revolutions in Western countries after 
the war, (Hungary for instance) certainly 
there would have been no groundwork for 
the success of fascism or nazism, nor even 
its creation. 

In all probability in Spain, too, after the 
downfall of King Alphonse and the estab- 
lishment of a democratic regime, the bloody 
attempt to destroy that regime by armed 
force would never have taken place, and 
in case it did, the Franco movement would 
never have succeeded were it no for the 
intervention of the communists and their 
leftist collaborators who, having abused the 
democratic freedom of the new regime, 
tried to seize the power. 

It is an irrefutable fact of history that 
it was the communist attempt to seize the 
free democratic government in Germany 
after World War I which gaye rise to the 
nazi movement. What is no less significant, 
these same communists while indulging in 
bloody clashes with the nazis in the streets, 
sided with the nazis in the Reichstag 
in their common attempt to overthrow the 
democratic regime. 


Needless to say the communists acted 
this way hoping that, after overthrowing 
the regime they would seize the power. 

It is an indisputable fact of history that, 
likewise, in August of 1939, when England 
and France were exerting superhuman ef- 
forts to avert the imminent war and were 
desperately trying to arrive at an under- 
standing with the communists, their “great 
leader” Stalin preferred the friendship of 
Hitler and made a pact with him, promising 
him not only political but all possible 
economic aid. And it is highly probable 
that, if Stalin had not encouraged Hitler, 
the latter would scarcely have dared to 
start war against Poland and her allies 
France and England. 

Stalin, of course, never imagined that by 
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such a step he would also put the Soviet 
Union in mortal danger. 


The reiteration of these irrefutable and 
ineradicable facts of history is necessary 
sometimes to show that the men who were 
chiefly responsible for the disasters which 
followed the first world war were the com- 
munist dictators entrenched in Moscow, and 
that, without their perfidious collaboration 
neither the nazis nor generally the fascists 
would have become such a formidable 
force, nor there would have been a Second 
World War. 

The inevitable conclusion is, the principal 
source and the chief culprit of all con- 
temporary ills, the international tensions 
and the terrorizing specter of a catastrophic 
Third World War are the communists who 
are led by the plotters in Moscow. 

Lastly, there is one significant aspect of 
the question which should not be missed. 
The nazis, although no less a hated and 
abominable power, and no less repulsive 
with their crimes and beastliness, exercised 
their power only through physical or mili- 
tary force and their entire threat to man- 
kind was generally confined to this particu- 
lar area. Their ideological appeal — the su- 
premacy of the German race, could attract 
and inflame the Germans alone, but never 
the other nations. 


There is no doubt that the nazis could 
never allure the other nations as the com- 
munists can and do. Why? Because the nazi 
slogan of “Deutschland ueber alles”, the idea 
of German supremacy could never speak 
to the hearts of non-German peoples as can, 
and does, the communist slogan that all 
races and nations are equal, although com- 
munism tends to enslave those nations by 
means which do not radically differ with 
those employed by the nazis. 

This is the reason why, while the nazis 
posed as a physical or military danger, the 
communists have the added advantage of 


posing as an ideological threat to all nations 
because, in addition to physical force, they 
also employ the spiritual weapon of ideo- 
logical appeal in their effort to enslave man- 
kind. And if sheer physical force was suf- 
ficient to eliminate the nazi threat, the anti- 
communist world will need other weapons 
besides physical force if it is going to re- 
move the communist menace. It shall need 
the economic, spiritual and ideological 
weapons. . ‘ 

What makes communism a deadlier foe 
than nazism is that, unlike nazism, com- 
munism does not operate in the open but 
acts clandestinely. It employs the indirect 
method. It is not only external, but it is 
internal, cleverly draped with attractive 
and appealing slogans and formulas. 

In view of all these considerations, dur- 
ing the world war we Dashnaks, while sid- 
ing with all our might and main with the 
free democracies of the West — the United 
States, Great Britain and France, we never- 
theless could not very well extricate our- 
selves from certain reservations toward the 
Soviet Union which, despite her will, had 
become their ally. 

First, we had in mind that the Soviet dic- 
tatorship, having been attacked by an 
equally abominable dictatorship, could not 
suddenly become attractive to us unless its 
political and social structure was subjected 
to some radical changes. 

Secondly, events unfortunately came to 
prove that the Soviet dictatorship although 
having signed the Atlantic Charter, and 
although Stalin had made certain promises 
of liberation, actually was reluctant to make 
a single concession to the peoples under its 
domination, and continued to receive the 
fabulous aid extended by the United States 
and Great Britain, not in order to defend 
the cause of peoples’ freedom but to fur- 
ther strengthen and extend its power. 

We defined our original reservation to- 
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ward the Soviet in an editorial of the 
“Hairenik” Daily, July 18, 1941, captioned 
“The ally of Russia, but not of communism.” 
The editorial read in part: 

“Of course it would be impossible to 
draw a strict line between helping Russia 
and helping communism if the Soviet Union 
were far more strong and were in a position 
to resist Hitler’s deadly blows indefinitely. 
Indeed, if the Soviet Government were so 
strong as to crush Hitlér’s armies, then 
what is the power which can prevent her 
from infecting the whole of Europe with 
her communism? However, fortunately, the 
Soviet government is neither strong enough 
(the reference of course is to her military 
forces) to crush Germany, nor internally 
coherent and powerful enough to sustain 
for long the blows from Germany without 
being subjected to a radical reform.” 

Unfortunately, neither the United States 
nor Great Britain were farsighted enough to 
moderate and control their aid in such a 
manner as to lend force to the cause of 
reform in the Soviet Union and not to con- 
tribute to the further strengthening of dic- 
tatorial power. In that event, the Soviet 
Government, unable to repel the Nazi 
attack with her private forces, would have 
been forced to grant, not in words but in 
actual deeds, the expected freedom of the 
enslaved peoples, thus insuring, not the 
limited, but the unstinted aid of the West- 
ern powers. 


The Role of Dro 

When we throw a retrospective glance 
at the events of the last few years we can- 
not refrain from wondering greatly, al- 
though we had wondered at the time, how 
it was that two great democratic powers 
like the United States and Great Britain 
could be so extremely loyal, so tolerant and 
so indulgent toward their reluctant ally and 
potential enemy the Soviet Union, during 
and quite sometime after the Second World 
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War. Whereas the latter not only was dis- 
loyal to her Western allies but, taking ad- 
vantage of their boundless gullibility, in- 
filtrated their countries with its network 
of spies who stole the secret of the atom 
bomb, thousands of other secrets, and with 
their clandestine subversive methods paved 
the way to spring the cold war after the 
nazis were finished off, and if necessary, to 
unleash a hot war against them. 


As long as it felt its safety endangered, 
the Soviet Government tried to cover up 
its subversive activities against the free 
world as far as possible. But when with the 
powerful aid of its two great allies it suc- 
ceeded not only in repelling the onrush of 
Nazi armies but in actually invading the 
countries of Eastern Europe, it tore off 
its mask and trampled both on the Atlantic 
Charter which it had signed in the days 
of its stress and the agreements made in 
Yalta. 

It was a great misfortune for the free 
world that the governments of these two 
great democracies, insufficiently informed 
about the perfidious and piratical nature of 
the Soviet bosses, took them for gentlemen, 
or at least treated them like gentlemen and 
only bitter experience taught them who 
they had to deal with. 

Otherwise, had they known beforehand 
what they know now, or what the Soviet 
experts knew at the time, today we neither 
would be compelled to deal with the cold 
war nor would the free world be confronted 
with the unpleasant alternative of having 
to live under the menace of an enemy in- 
comparably more dangerous and deadly 
than the German nazis. 

But we Dashnaks understood the real 
nature of the Soviet far better than the 
Western statesmen and it was natural that, 
from the very beginning of the war, we 
were very quaiified in our committment to 
an alliance with such an immoral govern- 
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ment. It was natural that our sympathy and 
support would go to the peoples of Russia 
and the cause of their emancipation, but 
never, never on the side of their Soviet ty- 
rants. It was for the sake of the liberation 
of those peoples that we considered it a 
bit of great good fortune that in the initial 
stages of the war the tyrannical Soviet 
Government was not strong enough to crush 
Germany single handed and then dominate 
the whole of Europe. 


If we took such a stand at the time — 
a stand which was fully justified by sub- 
sequent events — did we commit treason 
to our fatherland and her people as our op- 
ponents now represent? Or, on the contrary, 
the real traitors were those very same Op- 
ponents who without any qualification, and 
above all things else, defended, and still 
continue to defend the cause of a despotic 
government which is not one whit better 
than the nazis and is infinitely more deadly 
to mankind? 


This, of course, by no means signified 
that we were, or could be, sympathetic 
with the nazis without betraying our libera- 
tory and democratic principles. It is only 
the communists who brand those who are 
not with them or are their enemies as 
fascists and nazis even if those who are 
branded by that opprobrious title may 
be the staunchest champions of free dem- 
ocracy as we Dashnaks are. 

To this day the communists and their col- 
laborator Ramgavars try to discredit the 
Dashnaks by blaming them for having co- 

perated with nazi Germany as proof of 
which they cite the case of nazi captive 
Dashnaks who, under the leadership of 
Dro, allegedly collaborated with the nazis. 

This is an absolutely unjust and uncon- 
scionable slander. For, neither Dro nor his 
associate Dashnaks ever rendered any real 
service to nazi Germany during the whole 
war. 


On the contrary, they rendered two great 
services to all those Armenians who were 
stranded in the countries which were oc- 
cupied by the nazi armies. And to accom- 
plish this, they naturally had to pretend to 
be friendly with the nazis, without, how- 
ever, doing anything really tangible to sup- 
port their cause. 


First, when the nazis declared that the 
Armenians were of Semitic origin which, 
naturally doomed them to the fate of the 
Jews, namely their physical annihilation, 
our comrades who cooperated with Dro, 
especially Dr. Artashes Abeghian, with the 
aid of Dr. Paul Rohrbach and other Ger- 
man scientists who were friends of the Ar- 
menians, proved conclusively that the Ar- 
menians were an Aryan people. In _ this 
manner our comrades saved thousands of 
stranded Armenian captive from certain ex- 
termination. 


Second, as the nazi armies were knocking 


at the gates of southern Russia in the north- 
ern Caucasus, our comrades under the 
leadership of Dro once again saved from 
certain death the Armenians who resided in 
those regions. It was logical to assume that 
the large Armenian settlements in those 
areas, satiated with the communists’ excess- 
es, might stage demonstrations in favor of 
the approaching nazis whom they might 
consider, in the light of their unfortunate 
situation, to be their liberators. Dro clearly 
saw the danger in such thinking, foresaw 
the vengeance that would be wreaked upon 
the Armenians by the Communists upon 
the retreat of the nazi armies, and thus pre- 
vented the Armenians from suffering the 
fate of the Tartars of the Crimea. 

Our comrades, under the leadership of 
Dro, prevailed upon the German authori- 
ties to gain permission to visit the Arme- 
nian populated areas of the Caucasus, with 
the intention of quietly warning those peo- 
ple to abstain from any pro-nazi demonstra- 
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tions in order to prevent future communist 
reprisals in case of their people other than 
what they did. 

And yet, the Ramgavar editors, par- 
roting the communist slander at Dro and 
his comrades who had fallen into the hands 
of the nazis, instead of appreciating their 
service, and instead of being grateful to 
them, not only characterize their achieve- 
ment as “treason” but they try to extend 
that “treason” over the Dashnaks of the 
free world who were entirely cut off from 
the nazi world and who were valiantly 
championing freedom’s cause as well as the 
cause of Armenia’s liberation. 


The Anti-Dashnak Front 
Is Not With Armenia 


At the outbreak of World War II, espec- 
ially when Nazi Germany attacked the So- 
viet Union, the Ramgavars, the leaders of 
the Armenian General Benevolent Union, 


the Hunchaks and their collaborators the 
“Progressives” took a stand which was dia- 
metrically opposed to the stand of the 
Dashnaks. 

To them, no such thing as the cause of 
Armenia’s liberation existed, even as it 
does not exist today. To them, Soviet Ar- 
menia was the highest expression of their 
political aspirations, the same as today. 
to them, the foreign tyranny of the Soviet 
Government was the best regime for Ar- 
menia. In short, they have had, and still 
have only one cause — the defense of the 
Soviet tyranny. 

Therefore, when the war broke out, they 
never were worried over the liberation of 
Armenia, her people and the fatherland. 
The only thing which really interested them 
was the defense of the Soviet dictatorship 
at all cost, as it is today. 

Furthermore, the defense of the free dem- 
ocracies of the West interested them inso- 
far as they, especially the United States, 
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extended aid for the defense and the vic- 
tory of the Soviet Union. 

But now they want to make it appear as 
if, during the great war when they gave 
their unqualified adherence and loyalty to 
the Soviet tyranny, they were doing so 
in order to contribute to the defense of Ar- 
menia, equating this hypocritical devotion 
to Armenia with the cause of the free na- 
tions, especially the United States which 
had become the Soviet’s ally. Meanwhile 
they interpreted our qualified support of 
the Soviet, or even our hostility, as dis- 
loyalty to the Western democracies, the 
United States in particular, and as siding 
with nazi Germany “treacherously.” 

However, the record of the Dashnaks and 
their opponents over the years proves the 
exact opposite. Suffice it to examine the 
files of the two opposing presses and mak- 
ing a comparison of their contents to be 
convinced that the reali reason for the col- 
laboration of the Ramgavars and their pro- 
Soviet confederates during the war years 
was never their loyalty to the West, the 
United States in particular, but on the con- 
trary their alleged loyalty to the West was 
the direct result of their unqualified and 
total devotion to the Soviet Union which, 
incidentally and reluctantly and despite 
its will had become the ally of the West. 


That this is the incontestable truth is 
evidenced by the fact that, even after the 
war, the Ramgavars and their confederates 
continue to serve the Soviet cause with the 
same zeal and devotion, even though the 
Soviet has become the mortal enemy of 
the United States. 


Curiously enough the Ramgavars and 
their confederates do not consider such 
conduct as treason to the West and the 
United States but call it “devotion to Ar- 
menia.” 


Of course when we blame the leaders of 
the Ramgavars, the A.G.B.U. and the Hun- 
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chaks for chaining themselves to the So- 
viet chariot, we have in mind their record 
of long years and the general line of their 
newspapers, the general mentality advanc- 
ed in those papers, their directly or indi- 
rectly expressed sympathies and their an- 
tipathies, their attitudes toward national 
and especially international issues, and last- 
ly their total activities. 


We have no doubt, any impartial reader 
who has consistently followed their papers 
during the past years could not arrive at a 
conclusion other than that, despite their 
dishonest representations to mislead the 
outsiders, that press generally has and con- 
tinues to serve the Soviet cause which is 
the communist cause, always conniving at 
Soviet crimes and always attributing to the 
Soviet such attractive aspects of which it 
is completely devoid. 

All that the simple reader needs is to read 
the Ramgavar, Hunchak and “Progressive” 
papers for one month, to be filled with a 
compelling sympathy for the Soviet “para- 
dise” and to see everything in the Soviet 


world in rosy colors. 


In other words, no matter how vehement- 
ly the Ramgavars and their confederates 
resent and repel the charge of Soviet col- 
laboration, either as fellow travelers or ac- 
tive agents, they shal] never clear their 
name because the files of their papers dur- 
ing the past 30-35 years clearly expose their 
true colors. 


True, they can cite an isolated mealy- 
mouthed passage or two from the files of 
their papers to prove that they, too, have 
spoken against the communists as they cite 
isolated and out-of-context passages from 
the Dashnak press to drive home their 
slanderous charges when they are hard- 
pressed. We are not talking about the ex- 
ceptions to the rule; we are talking about 
the general, steady, unyielding and un- 
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changeable policy stand which is consist- 
ently pursued by that press, invariably sup- 
porting the cause of communist imperialism, 


Therefore, when American authorities or 
private institutions which follow the for- 
eign language press, especially the Arme- 
nian press, become acquainted with 
the dialectics of our opponents’ literature, 
they inevitably arrive at the same conclu- 
sion as did Countess Andrassy, namely, 
“their press toes the Soviet line.” 


The so-called “National Front” which 
consists of the Ramgavar-Hunchak-“Pro- 
gressive” pro-soviet congerie have for years 
been waging a relentless crusade against 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
(Dashnaks ), not because that organization 
has been working against the Armenian 
emancipatory cause, not because it has 
been led by anti-patriotic ideas and in- 
terests, not because it has ever injured the 
Armenian cause, but because the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation is the uncom- 
promising enemy of the alien tyrannical So- 
viet power which has subjugated Armenia 
by armed force, has enslaved and degraded 
our people and has crushed our national 
spirit in the homeland. 


Indeed, this unholy crusade against the 
Dashnaks has no other motive but the ob- 
vious and irreversible fact that the Dash- 
naks refuse to join the Ramgavar-Hunchak- 
“Progressive” congerie in the servile effort 
to perpetuate the Soviet tyranny in Armenia 
and to extend the same abominable rule 
over the Armenian settlements of the Dis- 
persion. 

On the international front our opponents 
fight against us with all legitimate or il- 
legitimate methods because we Dashnaks 
positively refuse to become the tools of So- 
viet agents, will have no part of them, and 
will not promote the cause of Soviet im- 
perialism directly or indirectly. 
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Two Weights and Two Measures 


The sophistic application of two types 
of standards, as known, is one of the chief 
weapons of communist propaganda. 

Thus, according to that kind of reason- 
ing, when referring to the “capitalist” coun- 
tries of Europe, meaning the free dem- 
ocracies, their peoples and governments are 
entirely different things. But when talking 
about the communist countries, there the 
peoples and the governments are perfectly 
identical. 

Thus, when the communists push their 
subversive activities against the govern- 
ments and the regime of “capitalist” coun- 
tries, the fight is never waged against the 
peoples, as they contend. But when the 
enemies of communism fight against the 
government and the regime of communist 
or friendly countries, then the fight, accord- 
ing to communist sophistry, becomes direct- 
ed as well against the peoples of these 
countires. 

The Ramgavar leaders and editors use 
this communist principle of double stan- 
dards — two weights and two measures — 
with astonishing authenticity. 

Thus, for instance, when the Tsarist Gov- 
ernment ruled Caucasian Armenia, at that 
time the people of Armenia and the Tsarist 
Government were two entirely different 
things in the eyes of the Ramgavars. Like- 
wise, in the days of the Independent Arme- 
nian Republic (1918-1920) the Ramgavars 
looked upon the Dashnak Government and 
the people of Armenia as two different 
things. But today, in the same Caucasian 
Armenia where the Soviet rules, the peo- 
ple of Armenia and the Government are 
identical to the Ramgavar sophists. 

By this logic, it was perfectly proper and 
legitimate to wage war against first the 
Tsarist and then the Armenian (Dashnak) 
governments, and that thing was not, and 
still is not considered as treason against 
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Armenia and her people. However, any 
fight now waged against the Soviet rulers 
in Armenia is looked upon by the Ramga- 
vars and the Communists as a fight against 
the fatherland and her people and, conse- 
quently, “unpardonable treason.” 


In 1903 when the Tsarist Government 
confiscated the estates of the Armenian 
Church, the Ramgavars considered it both 
pardonable and commendable to fight 
against that act. At that time they did not 
think the fight was being directed against 
the Church or against Etchmiadzin. On the 
contrary, they considered the fight necessary 
for the preservation of the Armenian church 
and the independence of Etchmiadzin — 
a view which they maintain to this day. But 
today when the Tsarist tyranny has been 
replaced by the Soviet tryranny, a new 
regime which not only has seized the Ar- 
menian church property but the greater 
part of our clergy, has strangled to death 
an Armenian Catholicos who would not 
bend the knee to the atheistic bosses of the 
Kremlin, and lately, through a rigged elec- 
tion, has placed on the Throne of Etchmiad- 
zin an abject and submissive person through 
whose authority it strives to control the 
clergy and the church of the Armenian set- 
tlements in the Dispersion, to fight against 
such a despotism, in the opinion of the 
Ramgavars, becomes directed against the 
Armenian Church and the Holy See of 
Etchmiadzin! 


According to the sophistic reasoning of 
the Communists, he who does not beat 
their drums, or he who is their enemy, is 
a fascist or nazi. 


It was this logic which made the Ar- 
menian Revolutionary Federation a fascist 
or nazi organization in their eyes, even if 
the Dashnak are as much enemies of the 
nazis as they are enemies of communism 
or any other kind of dictatorship. These are 
not empty words. The Dashnaks have prov- 
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ed this to be true with their deeds. Ever 
since its inception the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation had fought, and contin- 
ues to fight, against all sort of despotisms. 
Moreover, whenever it has had the op- 
portunity of establishing its rule in Ar- 
menia, as in 1918-1920, it has established a 
free democratic regime and NOT a des- 
potism. 

And yet the Ramgavars, again following 
the example of their communist teachers, 
with incorrigible and malicious fatuosity, 
call the Dashnaks Fascists and break their 
necks in the futile attempt to prove that dur- 
ing the Great War the Dashnaks collaborat- 
ed with the nazis, were enemies of the So- 
viet Union and her Western allies, includ- 
ing the United States. And since Armenia 
is a part of the Soviet Union, therefore, 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
was the enemy of the Armenian people 
and the Armenian Fatherland, again by the 
same sophistic reasoning. 

And lastly, it is by the same sophistic 
reasoning of the double standards that the 
Ramgavars and their confederates have not 
hesitated to brand the present Catholicos 
of Cilicia and the clergy and the churches 
under his jurisdiction as Dashnaks, and in 
the same breath they hail as “independent” 
the Catholicos of Etchmiadzin who is a 
captive of the Soviet, the clergy under his 
jurisdiction, and all the Armenian churches 
of the Dispersion which are controlled by 
the Ramgavar and Communist parties. 

The aim of the Ramgavars and the Com- 
munists, of course, is to discredit the Dash- 
naks in the eyes of both the Armenians and 
the non-Armenians. But the effort will be 
a dismal failure. 

First of all, even during the last war 
when Nazi Germany was the enemy, the 
Armenian pro-soviet congerie could not 
hurt us, despite the fact that they did their 
utmost to foist the ignominious title of 
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“Fascists” or “Nazi” on our heads. Today 
when nazi Germany has been crushed and 
nazism no longer is a menace, our 
enemies the Ramgavars and the Commu- 
nists will hurt us even less by calling us 
names and by associating us with Nazi Ger- 
many. 

They will fail for the simple reason that 
our record during the last war indisputably 
proves that we never were, nor could have 
been with the nazis as long as our supreme 
aim has been the liberation of Armenia. 
Not only the Dashnak organizations who 
were beyond the nazi rule, but even those 
Dashnaks stranded in nazi-controlled coun- 
tries under the leadership of Dro, despite 
all the alleged “proofs” by enemies, never 
really collaborated with the nazis, other- 
wise, as an example after the war, they 
would not have merited the appreciation 
and the confidence of American authorities. 


Secondly, the chief sinister power which 
threatens the peace and the freedom of 
nations, today, is not nazism or nazi Ger- 
many, but it is the Communist dictatorship 
which operates as the Soviet. The Com- 
munists and confederate Ramgavars and 
Hunchaks, by slandering us as fascists or 
nazis, cannot discredit or hurt us in the 
free world, nor can they conceal their po- 
litical undesirability and their subversive 
role against the free democracies in the 
interest of world communism. 

Sensing the futility of further using a 
weapon whose edge by now has been dull- 
ed, the Ramgavars have of late hit upon 
a new gimmick. On occasion they call us 
communists or past collaborators with the 
communists, But that weapon is so fantastic- 
ally silly and childish that only fools will 
be impressed by it. 

Having exhausted all their available 
weapons against the Dashnaks without any 
tangible result, the Ramgavar-Hunchak- 
“Progressive” pro-soviet congerie leaders 
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have now put their trust in the sole remain- 
ing weapon — the Catholicate of Etchmiad- 
zin. 

One need not be a prophet, however, to 
surmise that this weapon, too, shall avail 
nothing. On the contrary, we are confident 
that the unbridled use of that weapon will 
only serve to weaken their position in the 
eyes of the Armenians and the outsiders. 
By exploiting the See of Etchmiadzin in the 
interest of Soviet propaganda abroad, the 
Ramgavars and their confederate “Etch- 
miadzinists” not only will hurt their party 
but also the Armenian Church. 

After those imparalleled persecutions and 
devastations to which the Armenian Church 
was subjected in the Soviet Union, not one 
but ten Catholicoses at Etchmiadzin could 
not have the adequate power to meet the 
spiritual needs of three million Armenians 
who live in that vast empire. If the Catholi- 
cos of Etchmiadzin is as free as the Ram- 
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gavars assure us he is, it is his first duty 
to concentrate his mind and energy on the 
immediate task of providing for the spirit- 
ual needs of those three million souls. 

If the Ramgavars and their confederates 
really love the Armenian Church and hold 
its interests above all things else, they 
should do ‘their utmost to see that the 
Catholicos of Etchmiadzin, instead of in 
his present captivity busying himself with 
the affairs of the Armenian church in the 
free world, he should devote himself wholly 
to the task of salvaging the few remaining 
Armenian churches in the Soviet Union. 

It is only there in the Soviet Union where, 
under present conditions, the Armenian 
Catholicos can bring at least a modest share 
of his service to the Armenain Church, 
whereas his intervention in the Armenian 
Dispersion can only result in disastrous con- 
sequences, as has been the case during the 
past thirty years. 





NOTE — This chapter from the unfinished novel “Ousta Karo” by the late Avetik 
Isahakian, the national bard of the Armenians (see article by Reuben Darbinian in the 
last issue), gives a vivid and delightful description of love making in the old country. To 
understand the story better it should be noted that Armenian custom prevented young 
people from the sort of love making which prevails in western countries. Love between 
young people had to be carried on clandestinely, although under strict chaperonage to 
preserve the high domestic moral standards. To preserve the Armenian flavor a number 
of Armenian words have been left untouched, yet they have been made clear to the Eng- 
lish reader by hyphenated or parenthetical explanations. The parents of the bride and 
the groom, for instance, address one another as “Khenamis.” Samamer means Godmother, 
and Kavor means Godfather. “Djan” is a word of endearment, the highest superlative in 
affection. “Djan” literally means “Soul.” When an Armenian calls another “Djan” he 
is paying him or her the highest compliment of devotion, meaning he is willing to give 
his life for the object of his love. — EDITORS. 


Cro 
OUSTA KARO 


(An old country story) 


AVETIK ISAHAKIAN 


n his way to the house where the 
engagement of a young couple was 
to be formalized, Ousta Karo came face 
to face with Sanamer Lorik, the Godmother 
whom although he had seen only the day 
before and had extracted from her a prom- 
ise to arrange a secret meeting with Sona, 
he wanted to make doubly sure now be- 
cause this dance at the engagement cere- 
monies was his only chance. 


“Sanamer Djan dearest Godmother — 
Karo entreated importunately, my soul is 
in your hands. I will get Toro dead drunk 
so he won't know, you take Sona to the 
barn, I will meet her there.” 


“Kahvor Djan — dearest Godfather — 
the Sanamer reassured him, “you can count 
on me. But should the Devil intervene and 
we did not show up, don’t wait for us. Go 
to the village and there I will cook up 
something for you.” 


“Woe is me, Sanamer,” Karo wailed, 


“if I don’t see Sona today how will I have 
the courage to look men in the face? I will 
spend the night in the barn, and the next 
day and all the days of my life.” 

Lorig swore she would keep her promise. 

His mind at ease Ousta proceeded on 
his way to the house of the festivities. In 
front of the house, out in the open, a table 
was set, loaded with wine, Raki and ap- 
petizers, the old country hors d’ouvres with- 
out which no one indulges in hard liquor. 
The front yard was crowded with girls, 
young brides, young braves, little children 
and curious onlookers. Oskan, the father 
of the youth to be engaged, was seated at 
the head of the table, waiting for the ar- 
rival of his son’s fiancee and her parents the 
Khenamis.* Already his wife and his broth- 

* Armenian “in-laws”, the parents of the bride 
and the groom, address one another by the Ar- 
menian word “Khenami.” The parents of the 
groom call the bride “Hars” which means bride, 


and the parents of the bride call the groom 
“Pesa” which means groom or son-indaw. 





(15) 
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ers wife had departed to fetch the bride 
and the Khenamis. 

“Ousta Djan,” said Oskan, “they are late. 
Don’t you think we better take the Davoul- 
Zourna and go after them.” The Davoul- 
Zourna, of course, was the old country or- 
chestra consisting of a large drum and a 
blow instrument of reed with a strident 
blare. 

This was the very thing Ousta was wait- 
ing for, so they set out for the home of the 
bride. Near the home where Toro was stay- 
ing the Davoul-Zourna struck the strains 
of the “Harsnar” — the ceremonious taking 
possession of the bride. The Toro family 
were ready and they instantly darted out 
to join the procession which, with solemn 
and steady steps, proceeded to the dance 
house — the house of the festivities. 

Oskan’s wife was holding the arm of the 
young bride-to-be while Sona hung from 
her left arm. Toro was accompanied by his 
wife, other celebrants and lastly, his guest, 
the rich Koghpetzi (a native of Koghp). 
They took the bride inside to entertain her; 
Artash, the bridegroom, came forward and 
kissed the hands of his father in law Toro 
and his mother in law and they kissed his 
cheeks. They sat at the table where already 
were seated Oskan’s brothers in law, Res 
Hoseh, Chavoush and other distinguished 
Bagrantzis. The pot-bellied Toro took his 
seat ponderously, took hold of one of his 
legs and crossed it over the other, leaving 
room for Koghpetzi on his right. 

Oskan filled the glasses and drank to the 
health of Toro, his family, and the un- 
shakable friendship which cemented the 
two families. 

The Zourna was shrieking a dance tune 
and the little boys and girls were holding a 
circle dance, the formal dance had not yet 
started. Kahvor Ousta Karo was supposed 
to open this formal dance for the bride bat 
he was taking his time. He was busy pour- 
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ing Raki for Toro to get him drunk. 

“Drink, drink, Khenami Toro. There is 
such a thing as dying in this world. If we 
don’t indulge ourselves today when are we 
going to do it? This is a unique day for 
you and us, we shall never have another 
day like this.” 

“You are right, Kahvor Karo,” Toro 
agreed, “God be gracious to you all, God 
illuminate the souls of your ancestors,” — 
then turning first to Goghpetzi and then to 
the rest — “Mina Agha, here is to you, and 
here is to you all.” 

And he kept drinking and Karo kept re- 
filling his glass. 

“Paron Mina Agha, enjoy yourself,” this 
from Oskan. 


They brought out the bride, walking up 
to her, Voskan kissed his daughter in law 
on the forehead and hung a necklace of 
gold on her breast. The bride humbly kissed 
her father-in-law’s hand. Suddenly there 
was a flurry among the spectators and all 
eyes were fixed on the birde. The bride was 
about to dance, the orchestra was playing 
the dance of “Manoushag.” Kahvor — the 
Godfather — Ousta Karo stretched out his 
arms and tip-toed a graceful solo dance, 
then we walked over to the bride, seized 
her hand and brought her out into the 
center, leaving her alone. The bride started 
out with visible trepidations but gradually 
regaining her assurance she fell into a har- 
monious rhythm of colorful motions. The 
audience cheered her and kept tempo with 
handclaps. 


Oskan was the first to bestow the Shabash 
— the money which the pleased spectators 
throw to the musicians in appreciation of 
their work. Oskan threw a ruble bill and 
the Drummer proclaimed it in a loud voice, 
to encourage others to follow suit. 


“Ah well, that’s the way it is, Khenami 
Toro, we plucked your rose and we gave 
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the thorn to the fire. Have another drink, 
cool off your heart.” 

“We gave our daughter to a worthy 
family, I don’t think we got the worst of 
the bargain,” Toro exulted as he emptied 
his glass 

“Let my Artash dance, my Artash,” shout- 
ed Voskan, and Ousta Karo instantly lo- 
cated Artash in the crowd and dragged 
him to the side of his bride. The young 
groom started his dance, circling around 
his bride. 

Thrilled by the sight, Toro spoke up in 
his throaty voice, “Artash Chon, God grant 
you a long life, may you grow old together 
with my baby, may you two sprout and 
blossom forth, may you have many chil- 
dren. I thank thee O God for this day.” 

He took out his purse, secretly opened it 
and drew out a ruble bill as his Shabash 
which the Davoulji again announced in a 
loud voice. It was the Kahvor’s turn now 
and he offered two rubles and the Drummer 
announced it in an even louder voice. The 
Goghpetzi threw his Shabash of one ruble. 

Her dance ended the blushing bride came 
forward and kissed the hands of her father, 
her father-in-law, the Godfather and the 
others, and submissively holding her hands 
across her waist she took her stand beside 
her mother in law. 

The orchestra now changed the tune to 
a more simple dance and this was the turn 
of the oldsters to dance. The first to be 
dragged in was Toro who went through the 
motions, swaying, rolling and panting. 
Finally, exhausted, he resumed his seat 
amid the cheers of the exultant spectators. 
Oskan was the next to dance, then the 
wives of Toro and Oskan who, recalling 
their own bridehood, were doing their ut- 
most to compete with the young girls in 
their bodily undulations, provoking the 
innocent laughter of the spectators. It 
was now the young people’s turn to dance, 
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while the guests at the table enjoyed them- 
selves eating and drinking and carrying on 
a jolly conversation. 

“Kahvor Ousta Karo”, it was Toro speak- 
ing, “I like you very much. You are a 
decent man, may the touch of your hand 
prove auspicious for this young couple, 
may their nuptial tie endure forever. You 
know what, Garo? The rolling stone does 
not make a good foundation stone, so the 
proverb goes. O Lord, glory to Thee.” 

The Ousta did not miss the covert impli- 
cation of that last sentence which was 
meant for himself but he pretended not to 
understand it in order not to hurt Toro 
and not to antagonize him. “The old fox 
has four eyes,” he was thinking to himself, 
“I must put him to sleep and pluck the 
chick from his hand.” 

“Khenami Toro,” the Ousta offered 
shrewdly, “let us drink this one for the hon- 
or of man, so that he will not exchange his 
honor for the whole riches of this world. 
What do you say to that?” 

“A very apt saying, a very apt saying, let 
us drink to it.” 

All this time the Ousta was looking for 
Sona under the corner of his eye when 
he heard Toro’s voice. 

“Mina Agha, won't you dance for us? 
You are a young brave.” 

Mina agreed and calling for a Goghpi 
tune he started to dance to the accom- 
paniment of the rhythmic handclapping of 
the spectators. His eyes fixed on north and 
south (Mina was cross-eyed) Mina was 
dancing, his right hand hovering over his 
head, displaying a set of gold rings which 
sparkled with red and green jewels. His 
left hand rested on his golden belt, the 
golden chain of his watch rippling on his 
embroidered vest, his new shoes swishing 
with each furious step. 

Toro was excited and was clapping 
hands, panting and blowing, “Bravo, Bravo 
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Mina Agha!” Then turning to Oskan and 
the Ousda he said, “Mina Agha comes 
from a distinguished family, I know his 
folk, he is a brave man, he is a sweet man, 
see how gracefully le dances?” 

This was too much for Ousta Karo. “You 
are right, Khenami Toro,” he rejoined 
acidly, “the rich lame dances well.” 

“Now what, Ousta Karo? You are twist- 
ing my words.” 

“What I am saying is, people always 
praise the eyes of the rich blind.” 

These words from Ousta which clearly 
referred to Mina’s being cross-eyed pro- 
voked a chuckle from the table but Toro 
mistook the application, he grunted and 
the veins on his forehead bulged out. Oskan 
gently warned Karo, nudging him from 
under the table, but the Ousta did not 
heed it. 

Toro stuck his face close to Karo’s and 
said with deliberate emphasis: 

“Karo, O Karo, you who are my god- 
father, do you want to know the truth? 
Money is what matters. The price of a man 
is his money. If you have one ruble that’s 
what you are worth, one million rubles, 
you are worth a million. Do you under- 
stand? What is the worth of sensible words? 
You give me one loaf of bread and I will 
tell you so many sensible things that even 
the Bishop will be silenced. Fill her up 
and let’s drink, you are green yet.” 

“Toro Djan, you are talking sense. Let 
us drink. The man who said ‘put the gold 
on the donkey and everyone will listen to 
him’ was a very wise man.” 

Oskan again nudged the Ousda, this time 
more vigorously. The Ousda came to his 
senses, filled the glasses and said to Toro: 

“Khenami Toro, you are my big brother. 
It was a slip of the tongue, forgive me.” 

But Toro’s heart did not cool off. There 
was poison in him and the poison had to 
sting him to pacify him. 
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“Kahvor Karo, I heard that today you 
had a party with Gaidzak, the roving agent 
of the society, and had a good time with 
him, That’s alright with me. Go ahead and 
have a good time as long as the Russian is 
mixed up. This is your age, you Dashnaks 
and Hunchaks have come up to the surface, 
you ride the horses, Ha, Ha, Ha; You have 
found a town without dogs and you strut 
the streets freely. God grant that you will 
not lose face.” 


“The Russian you praise turned out to be 
a rotten egg,” one of the guests remarked. 
Toro turned to him furiously: 

“You punks, what is your Japanese as 
compared to the Russian? (This was the 
time of the Russo-Japanese war). The Rus- 
sian will drive them into the sea. The 
English, the Turk, the French are like a 
heap of straw before the Russian. He blows 
and they scatter. Then again, you are my 
brother, as the saying is, when I scratch 
my throat those horse riders take cover, 
they scurry to their holes like mice.” 

He indulgently took the glass to his lips, 
“Khenami Oskan, here is to you, here is to 
you all.” 

The Ousta was biting his lips from in- 
ner fury. He wanted to answer Toro in 
such a manner as not to provoke a fight, 
he did not want to ruin the feast, so he 
was weighing his words when Oskan poked 
him in the ribs knowingly. Ousta looked at 
the dancers, and what should he see? He 
could not believe his eyes. Mina Agha was 
asking Sona for a dance. His eyes aflame 
with the green-eyed monster, he stared at 
Sona and Sona stared back at him for 
full two minutes. Sona’s eyes were dancing 
with a mischievous smile toward Ousta, 
a flicker of a mocking smile on her lips to- 
ward Mina. Sona’s heart had picked a 
tongue on her face, Ousta understood 
the message of that sweet tongue and felt 
better now. 
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Not to give himself away, he turned to 
Toro, offered him and Oskan a cigaret each, 
he took one himself and started to smoke 
and watch Sona with apparent indifference, 
Sona looked at her father-in-law and Toro 
nodded in assent. As Sona was set for the 
dance the Koghpatzi threw two rubles for 
his Shabash, he circled around her for a 
few rounds then stopped beside her, clap- 
ped hands for a moment, then gazed at her, 
silent and openmouthed. 

Sona was dancing the dance called 
“Noonoofar,” a magnificent complex dance 
full of lyrical movement. She herself was 
the personification of Noonoofar. 

“Where did she ever learn that dance, 
a widow that she is? She must have learned 
it in her dreams. How gracefully she 
dances,” the Ousta was thinking to himself. 

She was trembling like a young willow 
tree where she stood, her soft rounded arms 
writhing like coiling snakes around her 


young blossoming body, her eyes half clos- 
ed as if she were in a trance, the skirts of 
her violet dress were rippling like the wave- 
lets of the mountain lake in the colors of 


the evening. 

Sona displayed and glorified the rich gifts 
of her body, setting afire the emotions and 
the unfulfilled passion of her widow years 
in all the trembling forms of her fresh 
and fertile frame. Her face was flushed 
like the budding pomegranate. 


Their looks made more beautiful by look- 
ing at Sona, the enraptured spectators were 
keeping time to her ecstatic gyrations with 
rhythmic hand clapping, while the Ousda 
was in his seventh heaven because this in- 
comparable woman was his, only his, long 
since in heart, and her body was a matter of 
days, and yet he could scarcely restrain his 
bursting passions. He had a terrible urge to 
fly to her, take her in his arms and carry 
her far, far away where neither his nor 
anybody else’s caravan had ever set foot. 
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But he checked himself and with a look 
of boundless contempt he stared at Kogh- 
petzi whose eyes, popping out of their sock- 
ets, made him look even more cross-eyed 
than he was. He lit another cigaret and in- 
haled the smoke insatiably, as if it were 
the scent of Sona’s breathing. 

The dance came to a close while the ap- 
plause and the exclamation calls continued. 
Mina returned to the table and Toro called 
his daughter in law (Sona was his widowed 
daughter in law) to his side, kissed her on 
the forehead, and Sona kissed his hand, 
then Oskan’s hand, and finally came to 
Ousta for his hand but the Ousta would 
not let her kiss his hand. The Ousta heaved 
silent Ah’s and kept smoking. Toro blessed 
his daughter in law: “May you live long, my 
daughter, you are my priceless child, the 
pain of my heart. I have no complaints of 
you, you are a blessed memory, may our 
patron Saint Gevorg guard and protect you. 
When I die you are the one who shall keep 
the home fires burning. God bless you. 
Now go, my daughter.” 

The Davoul Zourna now struck the sig- 
nal for the big circle dance which would 
take in all the spectators. Ousta Karo who 
was the perennial dance leader, straighten- 
ed his Papakh — his furry headgear, pulled 
out his red handkerchief, gave his left hand 
to Sanamer Lorig, and waving high the 
kerchief he led the chain of dancers in 
which, the girls and the brides dressed in 
colorful gowns, and the hot-blooded young 
braves, link by link, holding hands, formed 
a sinuous moving arch and caught up with 
the leader. A couple of steps off, the Da- 
voul-Zourna kept in the center of the dance, 
the musicians always facing the ring leader, 
often keeping pace with him with measured, 
even steps. 

The chain of the dancers steadily grew 
until it filled the entire open space in front 
of the house, the Davoul and the Zourna 
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kept up the beat and the blare and the 
dance kept rolling along. 

The Ousta sang the solo part and the 
chorus of dancers repeated the strains: 


Deh, lovely partridge, lead the dance of all, 

May our foe, at dance’s end, stumble and 
fall; 

The white moon has shed its rays, 

My love has donned a veil, 

The gentle breeze is gently blowing, 

My love's veil is aflutter. 

Deh, lovely partridge, lead the dance of al], 

May our foe, at dance’s end, stumble and 
fall. 


The sitters, the old folk, the old women 
and the sideliners were cheering the danc- 
ers with shouts of “Bravo, May you live 
long.” Sona had not yet joined the dancers, 
she intentionally was seated beside her 
father in law and silently was watching 
the merrymakers, to let him know that the 
memory of her dead husband would not 
let her break the tradition. Ousta watched 
her from time to time and was thrilled as 
a river of light, of wine and fire from her 
eyes and her living body coursed out into 
his very soul. And intoxicated with her 
wine, the Ousta kicked the floor and start- 
ed new dances, the “Harban,” the “Khunki 
Tzar,” the “Ver-Ver,” and the “Akhshen 
Par.” All the dances were executed with 
precision and spirit, and the “company,” 
grateful and overjoyed, shouted in unison: 


Round and round, round and round, round 
round, 

O’er the Ousta the golden tree, 

Woe unto him who does not dance, 

The mice have eaten his feet. 


The mother in law, Toro’s wife, suddenly 
turned to Sona, 
“Daughter Sona, go ahead and join the 
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dancers. What can we do? I know it’s not 
a thing to forget, yet, go my daughter, 
this is the way of the world.” 

Sona was waiting just for this, she flew 
to the dancers and took Lorig’s hand. She 
was too coy to step between her and the 
Ousta. As to Garo, his soul and the whole 
world was brightened at the sight of his 
beloved so close to him, and he accelerated 
the tempo of the dance, stamping the floor 
with his two feet. He wrapped the red 
handkerchief on his arm, then towering 
over all shoulders, he let loose with an im- 
passioned fervor: 

Nushi tzarin noush Kulni, 
Patch me tas ne inch Kulni, 
The piti tas, esor tour, 

The cheh ekoutz oush Kulni. 


The almond grows on the tree, 
What if you gave me a kiss? 

if you will give, give it now, 
Tomorrow will be too late. 

His greying beard in his hands, his two 
eyes now turned into four, Toro was star- 
ing at Sona, and especially at Karo, filled 
with a sinister foreboding. 


The dance was keeping up the tempo, 
with ever new formations and steps, intoxi- 
cated and oblivious to all surroundings. The 
Ousta saw Toro in deep meditation and 
instantly telegraphed to Lorig to make her- 
self scarce, pretending she was too tired 
to keep up the pace, then he took Sona’s 
hand in his burning palm. When he held 
the tiny hand of his beloved in his, he feit 
sure that this union of the hands was a 
good sign. He was convinced now that 
the priest in the church, and before the 
whole world, would confirm it with the 
holy matrimony, joining the two loving 
hearts. He paused a moment, wiped his 
forehead, called the musicians to his side 
and solemnly planted a Shabash of three 
rubles on their foreheads and asked them 
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to play the “Lachim Nana,” adding the 
while that they put into it their best skill 
and artistry. 

“May Ousta Karo live long, he has given 
a Shabash of three green rubles,” the mu- 
sicians announced jubilantly and_ struck 
the strains of Lachim Nana, putting into it 
everything they had, their eyes closed, their 
faces bloated, and swinging with their 
music. 

The Ousta tilted his Papakh back on his 
neck, sounded the Lachim Nana in a shrill 
voice and the whole company sang to- 
gether: 

Lachim Nana, Lachim Nana, 
Lachim saritz guldol muldol. 


And the Ousta, tilting his head now to 
right and now to left, leaning toward Sona’s 
ear so she alone could hear, changed the 
words of the dance while keeping the tune 
and the rhythm. The merrymakers, under 
the noise of the Davoul-Zourna, could not 
hear the Ousta’s cunning game by which 
he conveyed to his beloved what was in 
his heart. Sona herself, smiling happily and 
joining in the chorus in a ringing voice, 
having taken wings, was deafening the air 
with her furious performance. 


Lachim, lachim, lachim nana, 
Sona my love, Sona Sona, 
Let me kiss your cheek, no one shall know, 


Lachim Nana, lachim nana. 

To the barn I go, hurry thither, 
How you make it, let no one know, 
Lachim nana, let no one know, 
Lachim, lachim, lachim nana, 

Let no one see, let no one know, 
Gossipmongers confounded be, 
Accursed be the wagging tongue, 
Lachim, lachim, lachim nana. 


Perspiring and completely exhausted 
from this furious tempo the dancers called 
it a day and dispersed. Taking advantage 
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of the general confusion, Lorig seized Sona 
by the hand and the two disappeared. The 
Ousta cast a furtive glance at Toro who, 
by now, was wide awake and was carrying 
on a lively conversation with Koghpetzi, 
and in a flash he, too, disappeared in the 
opposite direction. He took a parting exul- 
tant shot at Toro in his mind, saying, “You 
old fox Toro, there’s more than one way 
of killing a cat.” He silently entered the 
barn of Oskan’s son in law. 


The Sanamer Lorik was there waiting 
for him. She nodded with her head to- 
ward the door and the Ousta stepped in- 
side. There was a dim light creeping 
through the attic window. He looked 
around but could not see the one he had 
come for. A colt of a donkey stood there 
at the manger. He looked again and saw 
Sona hiding behind a post, peeping around 
and smiling coaxingly. Suddenly the dim 
barn was transformed into a temple of 
light, a palace of Chinmachin, the posts 
turned into golden pillars and the young 
donkey turned into a stallion born of the 
sea. 

“Sona Djan, Sona Chon, chon chon,” the 
Ousta put his whole heart into that tender 
sigh, he ran toward the woman he loved, 
seized her hands and looked at her, at her 
face, her eyes, devouring them voraciously 
with his eyes. “Sona Chon, then before 
dying there is a paradise in this world. I 
am in that paradise now. Let God take my 
soul right here. Sona Chon, do you know 
how much I love you? There is no limit to 
my love, no measure, no boundaries.” 


Sona was listening to him smiling, the 
Ousta gently held her from the waist and 
drew her to himself. He wanted to make 
her sit on his lap but Sona resisted and the 
Ousta, who had had a thousand assurances 
of her love, still hesitated to force her 
against her slightest whim, fearing his 
paradise bird would fly away. 
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“Sona Djan, you have set my soul aflame, 
I am your slave and you are the sun of my 
eye, the Bulbul of my heart, the star and 
the flower of my life. Before you, my neck 
is thinner than the width of an hair, you 
can cut it off with a stroke of your little 
finger. I would die a thousand deaths for 
the sake of your name, when I pronounce 
your sweet name my mouth is filled with 
honey. Tell me, do you love your poor 
Karo?” 

Ousta Karo had never in his life humiliat- 
ed himself so low before a woman, but this 
was something else. His heart was aflame 
and there was no way of putting the fire out. 

Sona was touched by Karo’s impassion- 
ed outburst and gently murmured in his 
ear, “If I had not loved you, would I have 
come here?” 

“The words of a Bulbul, ah, how I would 
relish that tongue. Speak, Sona my love, 
my heart, my soul, the sun of my eye.” 

“Garo Chon, how can my tongue speak 
what is in my heart?” 

“Chon, Chon, let me be a sacrifice unto 
your heart. I know I am in your heart be- 
cause you are in my heart day and night. 
Sona dear, please sit down, my life a sac- 
rifice unto your feet, why are you stand- 
ing?” 

He made her sit on his lap and Sona 
did not resist this time, As he luxuriated 
in the full sweet weight of Sona’s luscicus 
body on his knees, the Ousta felt that they 
had poured the whole wealth of the world 
in his lap and when the tips of Sona’s hair 
brushed against his face and the fragrance 
of her whole being and, of a sudden, he 
kissed her eyes. Sona covered her eyes 
with her hands and this time he kissed her 
cheeks. Sona covered her face with her 
hands. 


“Sona darling, please do not darken my 
world. When I see that shining image of 
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yours, whether it is cloudy or night, my 
heart and my surroundings are filled with 
the sun.” 


Upon these words Sona broke into a 
loud, ringing laughter, echoing in the 
barn with the melody of silver bells. She 
threw her arms around Ousta’s neck and 
kissed him full on the mouth. As the cup 
overflows with the red wine so the Ousta 
came out of himself and and overflowed. 


“T die, I die, another kiss, one more kiss,” 
and without waiting for an answer he clung 
to Sona’s lips and hung there for long, long 
moments, drinking in, draining the nectar. 
Both of them were aflame with their kisses, 
their faces and eyes were flushed. 


Time stood still for Sona and Ousta Karo. 
But their newly-found bliss was not to last 
forever and all good things must come to 
an end. Sanamer Lorik was pounding on 
the door to let them know it was time to 
go. She gently opened the door and peeped 
in: “This will be enough for you love birds, 
leave something for the wedding night.” 
She closed the door. 


Sona rose to her feet, straightened her 
disheveled hair and ruffled clothes. The 
Ousta, in turn, stood up, rolled his eyes, 
planted a parting kiss on Sona’s face and 
eyes and bolted out of there. 

As he receded Sanamer Lorik commented 
after him: 

“Lucky man, why not? You have a trade, 
a lovely bride in your arms, you are the 
owner of the world. To you, the man and 
the beetle are the same thing.” 

The Ousta stepped outside, scanned the 
surroundings to his right and left, recovered 
himself, and after appraising his latest con- 
quest with its full weight and meaning, Le 
was quite pleased with himself. He rolled 
his mustachios and murmured under his 
nose: “Es el esman!” “That takes care of 
that.” 
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On the eve of the new year 
My soul unfolds itself 


To the ends of time and space. 
The walls which encase my being 
Tumble down around me, 

And the universe and I come closer 
To the forgotten friendship. 


The objects clothe themselves 

With light and motion, 

An expression articulate, 

And through the portals of oblivion 

Obscure events unfold their wings toward 
the infinite. 


The endless space comes to life 
With familiar faces, 

Smiles which shine on tear drops, 
Along the lover's lanes, 

Crossing the paths of innocence. 


And my love departs to the bendinz 


rooftops 
Where the love trembles on desolate altars. 
It soars toward the world of the dead 
And calls them to the festival of the new 
year. 


My grandfathers chant psalms of wisdom, 

The messages of our tradition. 

My soul descends down the chimney of our 
ancestral home, 
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And in trying to revive the smouldering 
ashes, 
Discovers the bones of my mother. 


On the eve of the new year, 
Beyond the horizon thick, 

My soul looks for bursting lights 
On our ancestral mountains, 

And meets the silence of Ararat, 
Unfolding colorful flowers. 


But as the hours pass and the bells toll, 

There shall be a light in the church 

Which shall spread over the souls. 

Then the flowers of sadness 

Shall clothe themselves with Hosannas, 

And my soul shall reverently walk toward 
the light 

Which shall come. 


On the eve of the new year 
My soul unfolds itself 
To the ends of time and space. 


A New God 


This world of ours, 
Hoary with the weight of centuries, 
Alas, has grown old now. 


The saints deprived of their wonted 
worship 

Are frozen from starvation, 

The idols have been shattered 

And the churches are desolate. 


Frenzied mankind, parched from the thirst, 
Reaching out to its dried fountains, 

Beating its breasts with cries barbarian, 
Is waiting for the coming of a new God. 


Perchance the sun will shine yet 
Behind the hills for a long, long time, 
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While human hearts writhe in the formless 
void. 

For long the passions mad 

Shall clash in beastly combat, 

Knocking against the closed doors of faith. 
Until within the formless voids of verities, 
In the slow suffering of mysterious drops, 
The travail bring forth the spark divine. 


And in the wilderness of our days 
Burst open the springs of immortality 
And the evergreen of youth. 


And the voice divine ring mightily 

In the confusion of our century, 

And through the holy fires the new God 
is born, 

The God we have awaited so long. 


And once again our saints 

Are crowned with candles and golden vows, 
And the angels return, 

And our churches are filled with the faith. 
Until our storehouses overflow, 

Our one time cities be reborn and flourish, 
And in our festival halls 

Once again we hear the ringing notes 
Of our Goghthan love songs. 


And through the long heavenly nights 
Prophets of the new faith be born, 

The minstrels of the light, 

To sing the praises of the new happy life. 


We Come to Thee— 


O Armeniaf 


We come to thee O beloved Armenia. 
Our souls have been with thee long since, 
And our bodies parched with the thirst, 
Slow paced yet intent, 

And with infinite convolutions 

Have been creeping toward thee. 
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We come in thick, serried ranks 
From all winding roads, 

With pilgrim’s vows immutable. 
Even in the blackness of the night 
Whilst our bodies rest, 

Our minds are awake, 

They push on toward thee. 


We come to thee like the ants, 
Stubborn and straight; 

Like the suns which race 

To their eternity. 


And we actually reach thee. 

Some of us fall by the way, 

Our eyes sealed with the yearning discon- 
solate, 

Even as Moses fell in the valley of Moab. 

And yet we come to thee 

From all winding roads, 

With our vows immutable. 


We come to thee 
Bearing our dead on our backs; 


We exhume them from their graves un- 
known 

To lay at thy altar, 

Our living sacrifice. 


And shaking the foreign dust 
Off our wearied feet, 

We wash our burning hearts 

In your cool waters, 

And with reverent steps 

We enter the land of our fathers. 


We come to thee, O immortal Armenia. 





@ THE AWFUL TRUTH: 


SOVIET 


POLICY 


IN THE ARMENIAN QUESTION. 


S. TOROSSIAN 


Bolshevism became involved with the Ar- 
menian question in 1917, and it has been 
cropping up from time to time ever since. 
However the Armenian question had al- 
ready gone through various phases in the 
XIX and XX centuries and had a long his- 
tory. Although, until World War I, it was 
the concern of the Ottoman Empire and of 
reforms in Turkish Armenia, it was also of 
international importance, as agreements be- 
tween the great powers and the Ottoman 
Empire influenced the manner of its solu- 
tion. It is not part of our task to give an 
outline of the history and evolution of the 
Armenian question. We shall merely brief- 
ly indicate some of the agreements by means 
of which the great powers tried to solve 
this problem. 

Under the Cyprus Convention of June 
4, 1878, the Sultan solemnly promised 
Britain to introduce reform in the adminis- 
tration of the Christian subjects of the 
Sublime Porte. 

Directly after the Cyprus Convention, the 
Berlin Congress was convened, in which 
the great European powers took part. An 
Armenian delegation from Constantinople, 
led by the future Catholicos of all Arme- 
nians, Khrimian, also arrived in Berlin with 
the approval of the Ottoman government. 
The delegation submitted long, well sub- 
stantiated, memoranda with statistical data 
to the Congress. In the end, the Armenian 


delegation drew up the following short 
resolution: 


A regime similar to that in the Lebanon 
should be set up in Armenia, with an Ar- 
menian vali (governor) under the control 
of a European commission. governor 
should be appointed by the Sublime Porte 
in agreement with the great powers.! 


The Congress ignored this resolution. 

At the session of July 8, Lord Salisbury 
got his own resolution adopted, which be- 
came Article 61 of the Berlin Congress. It 
stated that: 


The Sublime Porte promises without de- 
lay to carry out the reforms and improve- 
ments to meet the needs of those districts 
— Armenians live and to ensure their 
safety. 


The resolution further stated that: 


were out.2 


Article 61 of the Berlin Congress natural- 
ly did not satisfy the Armenians, and they 
protested vigorously. 

The promised reforms were not introduc- 
ed. Subsequent intervention and protests 





1G. Lazian, Hayastan Ev Hay Dat rue 
(Armenia and the Armenian 


ments), Cairo, 1946, p. 96. 
2Ibid., p. 97. 


(27) 
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by the great powers were likewise ineffec- 
tive. Revolutionary action replaced mem- 
oranda and requests as a reaction against 
government persecution. The Program of 
the Dashnaktsutyun, Armenian revolution- 
ary party, adopted at its 1907 congress, 
called for political and cultural autonomy 
for Turkish Armenia within the Ottoman 
Empire which was to be transformed into a 
federative state.? 

In June 1913, this time Russia, and not 
Great Britain, proposed to the foreign min- 
isteries of the other powers a plan of re- 
forms for Armenia. The negotiations were 
conducted by the ambassadors of the Eu- 
ropean powers in Constantinople and led 
to the conclusion of an agreement on Jan- 
uary 26, 1914. Two European representa- 
tives — the Dutchman Westenenk and the 
Norwegian Hoff were chosen to exercise 
control over the implementation of the 
obligations which the Ottoman government 
had undertaken. 

This agreement established for Turkish 
Armenia almost the same situation which 
already existed in the Lebanon. The main 
difference was that in the Lebanon, the 
governor was a Turkish subject, whereas 
Europeans were to take charge in Armenia.* 

However, the European controllers were 
unable to take up their duties as World 
War I broke out, in which the Ottoman Em- 
pire joined soon after on the side of Ger- 
many and her allies. During the war, the 
Allies declared the liberation of Turkish 
Armenia to be one of their aims. 

The extensive promises made to the Ar- 





3 Programma Armyanskoy revolutsionnoy i sot- 
sialisticheskoy partii Dashnaktsutyun (Program 
of the Armenian Revolutionary and Socialist Party 
Dashnaktsutyun), 1908, Geneva, pp. 17—18. 


4 Sbornik diplomatickeskikh dokumentov. Re- 
formy v Armenii (Collection of Diplomatic Doc- 
uments. Reforms in Armenia). Published by the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Petrograd, 1915; S. 
Vratzian, Hajastani Hanrapetutiun (Republic of 
Armenia), 1928, Paris, pp. 4—5. 
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menians resulted in the formation of Ar- 
menian volunteer detachments and of an 
Armenian legion on the Palestinian front.* 
Russian diplomacy and military command 
supported this movement. They promised 
that all the wishes of the Armenians would 
be fulfilled, and spoke of self-government 
under the protection of Russia. Responsibie 
representatives of France and Britain made 
even more far-reaching promises in their 
parliaments. 


All this did not prevent Britain, France 
and Russia from concluding, during secret 
negotiations in London and Petrograd in 
1916, a secret agreement dividing Turkish 
Armenia between Russia and France.® 

Russia’s policy changed accordingly. Cor- 
respondence between foreign minister Sa- 
zonov and the governor of the Caucausus, 
the Grand Duke Nikolai Nikolaevich, shows 
that the Armenians were to be allowed only 
a modest autonomy in church and school 
matters and the right to use their language, 
provided Russian had priority in all official 
cases." 


Armenian refugees, rescued from de- 
portation to Turkey, were in 1915 establish- 
ed in the Caucasus. When in 1916, Russian 
forces occupied almost the whole of Turkish 
Armenia, the refugees were, nevertheless, 
not allowed to return home. General Yu- 
denich, the commander of the Caucasian 
front, proposed to the governor a plan to 
create an Efrat Cossack formation, which 
the governor approved. The Armenian 
volunteer detachments were disbanded, de- 
prived of their former autonomous com- 
mand, and transformed into Armenian rifle 
battalions subject to the same control as 
other forces. The Armenian question gave 
way to the question of “school and church 


5 Vrazian, op. Cit., p. 9. 

8 Ibid., p. 12. 

7 Ibid., p. 12. 

8 Lazian, op. cit., pp. 198—201. 
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autonomy and the priority of Russian.” The 
Armenian people did not know anything 
about all this, deeply felt the sharp change 
in the policy of the Russian government, 
and regarded the February revolution with 
great anxiety. 

The Provisional Government, set up in 
Petrograd after the February revolution, 
established a special administration for the 
occupied Turkish territories. This adminis- 
tration was taken out of the hands of the 
local authorities in the Caucasus and made 
directly subordinate to the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, which appointed general Avery- 
anove as special commissar-general, and 
politician Zavryan.® 

The Provisional Government did not 
publish any formal act concerning the so- 
lution of the Armenian question. Juridical- 
ly, it appeared that the secret agreement 
between Russia, Great Britain, and France 
remained in force, as the Provisional Gov- 
ernment was unwilling, without the consent 
of the Allies, unilaterally to publish the 
secret agreements and to renounce them. 
But in the act establishing the special ad- 
ministration, the Provisional Government 
stated that this administration was being 
established “pending the final solution of 
the qquestion of Turkish Armenia by a 
peace treaty.” 

This decision, of course, was completely 
contrary to the secret agreement between 
the three powers, according to which Turk- 
ish Armenia was simply going to be in- 
corporated in the Russian state. 

Thus, through the Provisional Govern- 
ment’s new decision, the question of Turk- 
ish Armenia again became international. By 
its act, the Provisional Government, in fact, 
rejected the secret agreement without de- 
claring this openly, as the publication of the 


®Vratzian, op. cit., pp. 22—23. 
10 Tbid., p. 22. 
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agreements needed the consent of the Al- 
lies. 

Zavryan’s appointment as assistant to the 
commissar-general showed that the civilian 
administration was going to be organized 
in accordance with the wishes of the Ar- 
menians, as indeed it was. The ban on the 
return of refugees to their own lands was 
lifted and quite considerable sums were 
allocated for their repatriation and resettle- 
ment. Very soon the Vaspurakan and Taron- 
Turuberan districts were resettled by Ar- 
menians, who immediately began agricul- 
tural work. Various organizations to help 
the inhabitants filled the country. 


With the fall of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, the situation changed completely. On 
assuming power, the Council of People’s 
Commissars decided to extend to Turkish 
Armenia its principle conceding to nations 
the right of self-determination including 
secession. At the same time, the Bolsheviks 
launched their slogan of “peace without 
annexations and indemnities” and, wishing 
to prove this to Turkey in practice, with- 
drew their forces from the Caucasian front. 
Lenin was building the foundations of his 
Eastern policy. 


The decree on the self-determination of 
Turkish Armenia was published on Decem- 
ber 31, 1917. Self-determination was condi- 
tional on the following points: 


1. The withdrawal of forces from Turk- 
ish Armenia and the immediate or- 
ganization of an Armenian militia to 
ensure the persons and property of 
the inhabitants of Turkish Armenia. 

. The immediate return of refugees and 
Armenian emigrants dispersed in var- 
ious countries to Turkish Armenia. 

. The return to Turkish Armenia of 
people forcibly deported during the 
war by the Turkish authorities into 
the interior of Turkey, on which the 
Council of People’s Commissars will 
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insist during peace negotiations with 
the Turkish authorities. 

4. The setting up in Turkish Armenia of 

a provisional people’s government in 
the form of a soviet of deputies and 
of an Armenian committee elected 
on democratic principles." 

The decree conceding to Turkish Arme- 
nia the right of self-determination was 
pointless without suitable guarantees and 
because of the withdrawal of the Russian 
forces, which had already disintegrated ow- 
ing to the long drawn out defeatist propa- 
ganda of the Bolsheviks. The real defense 
of the Armenian cause did not enter into 
their plans. 

The decree, which was signed by the 
chairman of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars V. I. Lenin and the People’s Com- 
missar for Nationalities J. V. Stalin, made 
the solution of the Armenian question quite 
impossible, even if the good faith of the 
Bolsheviks was accepted at face value. 

The withdrawal of Russian forces from 
Turkish Armenia, under the prevailing con- 
ditions, rendered quite illusory the nation- 
al self-determination as outlined in the in- 
troductory part of the decree: 


The Council of People’s Commissars 
declares that the workers’ and peasants’ gov- 
ernment of Russia will defend the rights of 
Russian-occupied Turkish Armenia to free 
self.determination, down to complete in- 
dependence.!2 


It was quite obvious to Lenin that with 
the withdrawal of the Russian forces, their 
place would at once be taken by the Otto- 
man forces. The whole world knew about 
the strained Armenian-Turkish relations 
during World War I and the deportation of 
the inhabitants of Turkish Armenia. Lenin 


11 Vratzian, Hajastan Bolshevikian Murchi ev 
Thrkakan Sali Midschev (Armenia Between the 
Bolshevik Hammer and the Turkish Anvil), Bei- 
rut, 1953, pp. 14—15. 

12 Tbid,, p. 14. 
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was, of course, aware of this also. But he 
wanted to entice Turkey to his side. The 
Armenian question, the self-determination 
of Armenia without an Armenian popula- 
tion, and the creation of an “Armenian 
people’s government” (point 4 of the de- 
cree) made up a decorative veil to cloak 
Lenin’s true intentions. 


Lenin and Stalin knew only too well that 
their decree could bring the Armenians 
nothing but new losses. It was impossible 
at that time to talk seriously about deported 
Armenians having to return to their home- 
land immediately. 


The declared intention of the Communist 
leaders that the Soviet government would 
insist on this during peace talks with the 
Ottoman Empire was meaningless. Numer- 
ous facts prove that for Lenin, the cardinal 
question was the withdrawal of the forces 
from the occupied territories and not the 
just solution of the Armenian problem. For 
example: the well-known Bolshevik his- 
torian, the Armenian Boryan, writes that the 
Armenian Communists proposed to Lenin 
and Stalin the following amendment in the 
decree on self-determination: 


Enough Russian forces will be left in 
Armenia (in Erzerum, Van, and Bitlis 
districts) until such time as the Armenian 
people find it physically possible, by a free 
and universal vote, to decide on the internal 
organization of independent Armenia, and 
until such time as an Armenian people’s 
militia is formed to maintain internal or- 
der and external security.!% 


However, this did not fit in with the 
political reckonings of Lenin and Stalin 
and the proposal of the Armenian Bolshe- 
viks was rejected. 


Even before the publication of the de- 
cree, Lenin had insisted, for propaganda 


13 Boryan, Armeniya, mezhdunarodnaya dip- 
lomatiya i SSSR AArmenia, International Dip- 
lomacy, and the USSR), volume II, p. 261, Mos- 
cow, 1929. 
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reasons, on a withdrawal of forces, Before 
assuming power, he said: 


We ate in duty bound to satisfy the 


and Finns and give them and 
other peoples complete freedom, down to 
that of secession; we should do the same 
for the whole of Armenia; we are in duty 
bound to withdraw the forces from Armenia 
and from Turkish land occupied by us.14 


Kerensky answered Lenin that Russian 
forces were present in Turkey, not to seize 
Armenia, but to defend the Armenian civil- 
ian population until the conclusion of peace. 

Lenin remained unmoved and “continued 
to press in his speeches and articles for the 
removal of the Russian armies from the Ar- 
menian vilayets.”' 

Lenin repeated this demand at the First 
Congress of the Soviets in May 1917. He 
declared that it was essential for the forces 
to be recalled from Armenia immediately. 

The published “Declaration on the rights 
of the toiling and exploited people” of the 
Third Congress of the Soviet contains a 
paragraph, in which this body “welcomes 
the policy of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars, which has announced the complete 
independence of Finland, has begun to 
withdraw its forces from Persia, and has 
heralded the free self-determination of Ar- 
menia.'® 

This paragraph later found its way into 
the Soviet Constitution (part 1, paragraph 
6, Article 3) through a decision of the 
Fifth Congress of Soviets on May 10, 1915. 
To all intents and purposes, the decree of 
December 31, 1917 completed the cycle of 
Bolshevik resolutions on the Armenian 
question. 

For Lenin neither Armenia, nor the Ar- 
menians, nor the Armenian question pre- 
sented any interest. The revolutionary aims 
of Bolshevism, and the wish to show that 


14 V. L. Lenin, Works, volume 14, part 2, p. 128. 
15 Vratzian, op. cit. 
16 [bid., pp. 13—14. 
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the Soviets did not seek any annexations, 
prevailed over all other questions. 

~The Bolshevik historian Boryan writes 
that for Lenin “Armenia was a means and 
not an end.”!7 Moreover, he is right when 
he says in his book that “Armenia for Lenin 
served as a tool in the solution of diplomatic 
problems and gambles.”!* 


Subsequently, Bolshevik policy was en- 
tirely concentrated on the complete removal 
of the Armenian question from the inter- 
national arena. This is eloquently borne 
out by the Brest-Litovsk Treaty of March 
1918. The fourth point of this treaty con- 
cerns the Armenians: 


Russia is to do everything possible for 
the immediate evacuation of the Anatolian 
provinces and their lawful return to Tur- 
key. The Ardahan, Kars, and Batum dis- 
tricts are also to be cleared of Russian 
forces. Russia is not to interfere in state and 
international-juridical affairs in these dis- 
tricts and is to allow the population itself 
of these districts to set up a new order in 
agreement with neighboring countries, and 
in particular with Turkey.!® 


In the negotiations with the Transcaucas- 
ian government, the Ottoman delegates in- 
sisted on the withdrawal of Transcaucasian 
forces behind the frontiers established un- 
der the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, although the 
Transcaucasian government had not taken 
any part in the conclusion of that treaty 
and did not recognize it. Turkey, in fact, 
began to re-occupy a part of the territories 
which had been allotted to her under the 
Brest-Litovsk Treaty. 

After successful engagements against the 
advancing Ottoman forces at Bash-Abaran, 
Sardarabat, and Karakilisse (now Kirova- 
kan), on May 28, 1918, Armenia became an 
independent state and on June 4, 1918 re- 
ceived de jure recognition by the Ottoman 
government under the Batum agreement. 


17 Boryan, *. cit., ILp. 362. 
18 [bid., p. 377 
19 Vratzian, op. cit., p. 18. 
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The act announcing the independence cf 
Armenia was proclaimed in Tiflis, where 
the Armenian National Council was in resi- 
dence. 


After the Allied victory, the Turkish 
forces left Transcaucasia in accordance with 
the Mudros armistice. Armenia’s territory 
expanded and now stretched as far as the 
Russo-Turkish frontier of 1914. On May 28, 
1919, the Armenian government published 
an act proclaiming the union of Turkish 
Armenia with the Republic of Armenia. 


In 1920, the situation in Turkey changed 
radically. The movement led by Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha spread in the country. The 
Bolsheviks decided to exploit this move- 
ment immediately for the purpose of a 
“revolutionary explosion in the East” and 
for the struggle against so-called “Anglo- 
French imperialism.” Material and military 
aid was organized to this end. 

The Soviets and Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
took the necessary steps to create a direct 
link with each other. Azerbaidzhan and 
Armenia were in the way. Under the double 
pressure of Turks and Bolsheviks, Azerbai- 
dzhan was sovietized. After the seizure of 
Azerbaidzhan, the Bolsheviks reached the 
frontiers of Armenia and tried to invade it, 
which led to permanent clashes between 
Soviet and Armenian forces. As a result the 
Bolsheviks partially occupied Armenia. 

On August 10, 1920, the settlement of the 
Armenian question was envisaged under the 
Sevres Treaty. The main paragraphs of this 
Treaty concerning Armenia were: 


99. Turkey and Armenia, as also the other 
high contracting parties agree to refer to 
the question of the frontiers of Turkey and 
the arbitration of the American president 
Armenia in the districts of Erzerum, Trebi- 
zond, Vana, and Bitlis.°° 


The Soviets immediately adopted a hos- 
tile attitude toward the Sevres Treaty, 
which had been concluded with the Turkish 
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Sultan’s government, knowing that Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha’s government was against it. 

On September 23, the Turkish-Armenian 
war broke out, just over a month after the 
conclusion of the Sevres Treaty. Three 
weeks later, in talks with the representa- 
tives of the Armenian Republic, the Soviet 
plenipotentiary Legran laid down the fol- 
lowing conditions when drawing up the 
draft of an agreement between Armenia and 
Soviet Russia: 

1. The repudiation of the Sevres agree- 
ment. 

2. Permission for Soviet forces, with 
with their military equipment, to 
cross Armenia in order to link up 
with the forces of Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha for the fight against the Allies. 
Controversial questions, relating to 
frontiers between Armenia and her 
neighbors, to be settled with the help 
of Soviet Russia.”! 

The first point was clearly aimed against 
the solution of the Armenian question. The 
Bolshevik line in this question remained 
unchanged. 

The Armenian delegation firmly rejected 
the first point and agreed to all the others 
under the twin pressure of Soviet and Turk- 
ish forces. However, the Soviet delegation 
was interested in the first point alone. The 
final draft therefore remained unsigned and 
Legran took it to Baku and Moscow for 
approval. He returned only on November 
29 presented an ultimatum, demanding the 
sovietization of Armenia, when most of the 
republic had already been occupied by 
Turkey. 

On December 2, Armenia became a So- 
viet republic and Stalin declared: 


Let everyone concerned know that the 
Soviets have alone succeeded in solving 
the so-called Armenian question over which 


20 Lazian, op. cit., pp. 274—275. 
21 Vratzian, op. cit., pp. 108—109. 
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the old wolves of imperialist diplomacy 
have vainly racked their brains.22 


On March, 16, 1921 an “agreement of 
friendship and brotherhood” was signed in 
Moscow between Soviet Russia and Turkey, 
which gave a legal form to all the territorial 
losses of Armenia.** The agreement also de- 
clared the Sevres Treaty to be invalid. The 
Armenian question was pronounced by the 
Bolseviks to be simply non-existent. This 
agreement, finally establishing the frontiers 
of Armenia, was concluded at a time when 
thanks to the general insurrection of Feb- 
ruary 18, 1921, authority in Armenia was 
not in the hands of the Soviet, but in those 
of the “Committee for the Deliverance of 
the Homeland.” The Bolsheviks crushed the 
rising and re-occupied Erevan only on April 
9 


A Soviet-Turkish conference met at Kars 
on September 26, 1921, with the participa- 
tion of the sovietized Transcaucasian re- 
publics of Armenia, Azerbaidzhan, and 
Georgia, for these to confirm the Moscow 
agreement of March 16. 

Turkey insisted on the Kars conference, 
as it wished to conclude agreements with 
each of the Transcaucasian republics in- 
dividually, on the basis of the Moscow 
agreement. Ganetsky, the Soviet representa- 
tive, rejected the Turkish demand for indi- 
vidual agreements and insisted on a single 
joint agreement with all three republics. 
The head of the Turkish delegation, Kazim 
Karabekir, refused to comply with Ga- 
netsky’s demand, telegraphed Ankara, and 
secured its support for indiviual agree- 
ments. Ganetsky again objected to this. 
After much wrangling and many telegraphic 
enquiries, Ganetsky in the end agreed to 
Kazim Karabekir’s compromise proposal to 
sign one agreement, but to treat the ques- 


22 Ibid., p. 3. 
23 [bid., p. 173. 
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tions concerning Armenia, Azerbaidzhan, 
and Georgia in it under separate chapters. 
For the Turks this was a matter of principle. 
They wished the Transcaucasian republics 
to be regarded as independent states, while 
the Soviets had decided eventually to de- 
prive these republics of their independence, 
which they subsequently did. 

The Kars agreement exactly confirmed 
the Moscow agreement as this was prear- 
ranged. However, Ganetsky unexpectedly 
raised the matter of “somewhat” amending 
the Moscow agreement so as to include the 
ruins of the ancient Armenian town of Ani, 
which is of great archeological value to the 
Armenians, in Armenia!”® Kazim Karabekir 
refused and Ganetsky withdrew this plea. 

Under paragraph 2 of the Kars agree- 
ment, Russia and the Transcaucasian re- 
publics undertook not to recognize any 
agreement concerning Turkey, if the Turk- 
ish government did not recognize it. Russia 
and, on its insistence, the Transcaucasian 
republics, thereby once again declared the 
Sevres Treaty as ineffective. 


The Kars agreement, about which the 
Bolshevik historian Boryan wrote that “a 
more intolerable agreement could hardly 
be found in the pages of history,”** be- 
came the foundation of all further friendly 
relations between the USSR and Turkey. 

Thus ended the 1917-1922 period of Bol- 
shevism’s intensive and direct fight against 
any attempt to solve the Armenian question, 
despite the decree of December 31, 1917 
on the self-determination of Armenia. So- 
viet Russia at the same time compelled So- 
viet Armenia to renounce any kind of ter- 
ritorial pretentions. 

A people’s commissar of Soviet Armenia, 
Esayan, declared that “our government is 
not a government of all Armenians.” He 


24 Ibid., op. cit., p. 173. 
25 [bid. 


26 Boryan, op. cit., Il, p. 163. 
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thereby conveyed to the million-strong Ar- 
menian emigration abroad, that their fate 
did not concern the Armenian government. 

The chairman of the Central Executive 
Committee of Armenia, Artashes Karinyan 
said: “The Kars agreement is the foundation 
of our Eastern policy. To budge from it is 
to destroy our Eastern policy.”?" 

In connection with the Kars agreement, 
it should be noted that the independent re- 
public of Armenia, after its heavy military 
defeat, was compelled to conclude the ex- 
tremely onerous Alexandropol agreement of 
December 2, 1920, nearly concurrently with 
the sovietization of Armenia. The Bolshe- 
viks repeatedly accused the Dashnaktsut- 
yun party for this “traitorous” agreement. 
A special point of the Alexandropol agree- 
ment envisaged its ratification by the par- 
liament of Armenia and the Turkish nation- 
al assembly within one month, The agree- 
ment was not ratified because of the sovieti- 
zation of Armenia and in fact lost force. 
Armenian Bolsheviks, for reasons of propa- 
ganda, blamed the government of Armenia 
for having concluded this “ignominious” 
agreement with Turkey and thereby hinder- 
ed them from later securing more advan- 
tageous conditions for Armenia. 


This, of course, is beneath all criticism 
because, as already pointed out, the agree- 
ment had lost all juridical force. The Mos- 
cow and Kars agreements which the Bol- 
sheviks subsequently concluded, were mote 
disadvantageous than the harsh Alexandro- 
pol agreement. 

The Lausanne conference in December 
1922 discussed minorities in Turkey. Lord 
Curzon raised the Armenian question. He 
made several speeches, urging Turkey to 
the creation of an Armenian national home 
in Turkish Armenia. The Turkish delega- 
tion refused, giving many grounds for this, 


27 Vratzian, op. cit., pp. 317—322. 
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including incidentally the agreement con- 
cluded with Soviet Armenia. In the view 
of the Turkish delegation, the creation of a 
second Armenia would have been contrary 
te this agreement.”* 

Chicherin supported the Turkish dele- 
gation and the Lausanne conference left 
the Armenian question unsolved. There is 
no mention of it in the Lausanne peace 
treaty. It is not without interest to note that 
Chicherin on January 26, 1923 wrote to 
the Lausanne conference as follows in an- 


swer to its demand to solve the Armenian 
question: 


I have the honor to inform you that 
the government of Russia and Ukraine sug- 
gest that Armenian refugees, their number 
to be determined later, should be placed 
within their frontiers.?9 


This intervention by Chicherin was a 
purely diplomatic maneuver in order to 
deflect the attention of the conference from 
the Armenian question unsolved. There is 
no practical consequences by way of “aid” 
to the Armenians. Thus at the Lausanne 
conference also, the Soviets unchangingly 
pursued the line they had adopted. After 
1922, the Armenian question did not appear 
any more in the international arena. In So- 
viet Armenia, the most innocent reminder 
of this question was severely punished. 

For example, Armenian writer Bakunts 
portrayed in one of his stories an old Ar- 
menian man who complained at the lack 
of land in Armenia. The old man pointed 
in the direction of Turkey and said: “But 
there is a lot of land there.” For this, the 
writer was charged with “bourgeois nation- 
alism” and banished to Siberia, where he 
perished. Today, the Communist have re- 
habilitated Bakunts, are once again pub- 
lishing his works, and are shedding croco- 


28 Lazian, op. cit., pp. 317—322. 
29 Ibid., p. 308. 
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dile tears over his untimely end. 

During and immediately after World War 
[I, the Soviet attitude to Turkey, and there- 
by to the Armenian question, altered. The 
first change in the attitude to Turkey be- 
came apparent already at the time of Bol- 
shevik-Hitlerite friendship. The Soviet 
Union, with Hitler’s consent, then seized 
Bessarabia from Rumania and abolished the 
independence of the Baltic states. After this, 
Molotov pressed Hitler for his consent to 
the seizure of the Dardanelles and the re- 
annexation by the Soviet Union of the Ar- 
menian territories of Kars and Ardahan 
which it had itself ceded to Turkey. As Hit- 
ler refused, the Soviet Union postponed the 
execution of this new plan. 

In addition, on December 17, 1925, the 
Soviet Union and Turkey concluded a 
special “agreement of friendship,” which 
regulated friendly relations between Turkey 
and the Soviet Union and once again con- 
firmed the inviolability of the frontiers be- 
tween the two states established under the 
Kars agreement. 

On March 19, 1945, Molotov made a 
statement on behalf of the Soviet govern- 
ment to the Turkish Ambassador Sarberi. It 
was published in full in Izvestia. The gist 
of Molotov’s statement was that with the 
change in the political situation the agree- 
ment said: “The Soviet government deems 
it necessary to point out that in consequence 
of the profound changes, which have oc- 
curred in particular during the Second 
World War, this agreement no longer ac- 
cords with the new situation and calls for 
serious improvements.” 

It later transpired that these “serious im- 
provements” concerned the question of the 
Dardanelles and the Armenian territories 
ceded to Turkey under the Kars agreement. 

Ve will ignore the question of the straits, 
as it is outside our subject. The demand 
for the return of the Armenian territories 
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shows that the Soviet Union had changed 
its policy over the Armenian question. From 
its opponent it changed into its supporter. 

This favorable approach to the Armenian 
question was for the Communists not a 
matter of principle, but exclusively a ques- 
tion of tactics. The Soviet government de- 
cided to use the Armenian question as a 
means of exerting pressure on Turkey and 
a way of attaining its imperialist aims, 
which had absolutely nothing to do with 
the interests of the Armenian people. This 
was proved by the subsequent moves of So- 
viet diplomacy, with which we will deal 
at the end of our survey. 

The Soviets repudiated their agreement 
with Turkey and Stalin launched a cold 
war against her. 

The Soviets officially raised the question 
of the return to the Soviet Union of the Kars 
and Ardahan districts at the Moscow con- 
ference in 1946.*° The British foreign min- 
ister, Bevin, reviewed this demand in a 
long speech in the House of Commons on 
February 20, 1946. Bevin defended the 
Turks and condemned the Soviet demand. 
Thus “a particle of the Armenian question” 
was Officially discussed at the Moscow con- 
ference. 

Thereafter, the Soviet government did 
not officially press its claim anywhere. In- 
stead, it pursued the matter through the So- 
viet press, propaganda among Armenians 
abroad, and the government of Soviet Ar- 
menia. Turkish Armenia, as well as Kars 
and Ardahan was now demanded. 

Moscow Radio on February 16, 1946, 
broadcast an obviously officially inspired ar- 
ticle from the fortnightly Novye vremena 
(New Time). In it, Professor Khvostov ar- 
gued with the Turkish Foreign Minister 
Saracoglu about Kars and Ardahan. Khvos- 
tov alleged that the plebiscite had not been 
carried out in accordance with paragraph 


20 Ibid, p. 376. 
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4 of the Brest-Litovsk treaty. He said it had 
taken place under military occupation and 
without the agreement of neighboring coun- 
tries. Professor Khvostov wrote that Soviet 
Russia had not recognized the plebiscite 
as legal and had lodged a formal protest on 
September 20, 1918. The article also con- 
tained historical data on the Armenian 
question and a reference to the Sevres 
Treaty. 

Professor Khvostov, in his long article, 
did not once mention the Moscow and Kars 
agreements, concluded nearly three years 
after the Brest-Litovsk treaty, Under these 
agreements, Kars and Ardahan had been 
ceded to Turkey. 

Instead of harking back to the Brest- 
Litovsk Treaty, Professor Khvostov should 
have explained why the Soviets had in 
1921 handed these districts over to Turkey 
and had compelled all the Caucasian re- 
publics to recognize this transfer. The ar- 
ticle does not, of course, provide any such 
answer. 

The matter was not confined to news- 
paper propaganda and broadcasts. Moscow 
made the government of Soviet Armenia 
bestir itself. The secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Ar- 
menia, Grigor Arutyunyan (Arutinov), a 
protege of Beria’s served as its mouthpiece 
and linked the Armenian question with 
repatriation. 


On December 2, 1945, Tass issued a 
statement concerning the request of Ar- 
menians abroad for permission to return 
home and the mediation in this connection 
of the authorities in the Armenian SSR. 
The statement said that the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the Soviet Union 
had approved a resolution according to 
which the Council of People’s Commissars 
of the Armenian SSR was “empowered to 
organize the repatriation of Armenians liv- 
ing abroad and desiring this.*4 
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The Council of People’s Commissars of 
the Armenian SSR proceeded to organize 
a special repatriation committee. The pri- 
mary purpose of repatriation was purely 
propagandistic. It was intended to show 
Armenians the Soviet solicitude for them. 
Another aim was to destroy the unity of 
Armenians abroad, by artificially dividing 
them into “patriots”, who wished to re- 
turn home, and “traitors,” who did not. 

Arutyunyan used the problem of repatri- 
ation to bring up the Armenian question 
proper. In a pre-election address on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1946, he said: 


There are one million Armenians abroad. 
Obviously we cannot receive them within 
the present territory of Armenia. .. We 
could accept 350,000—400,000 at most. Yet 
many more than this wish to return. What 
should we do with these others? In order to 
accommodate the remaining 400,000—500,- 
000 Armenians, the Armenian districts taken 
away by Turkey should be returned to So- 
viet Armenia.** 


Thereby, Soviet Armenia, undoubtedly 


on dictation from Moscow, officially urged 
a solution of the Armenian question. As 
already stated, Arutyunyan linked this ques- 
tion with that of repatriation. For the Bol- 
sheviks, all this was merely a propagandistic 
hubbub. Only about 100,000 Armenians 
were repatriated, Many of them sincerely 
believed in Soviet promises. They were, of 
course, deceived by the Soviet authorities. 
Many of those who returned home were 
later deported to Siberia. A great number 
landed at Vorkuta. News of their banish- 
ment was first conveyed abroad by dele- 
gates who went to Etchmaidzin in 1955 to 
elect a Catholicos of all the Armenians. It 
is of interest to note that all these delegates 
were Sovietophiles. They tried to play down 
the tragedy of the Armenian repatriates. 
They said that most of them had been ban- 
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ished for only three years and had returned 
to Soviet Armenia after the amnesty.** 

After the Soviet fraud had been exposed, 
the Soviet government stopped repatriation. 
Subsequent events showed that the Ar- 
menian question had merely served as a 
weapon for Soviet diplomacy with which 
to exert pressure on Turkey. The Bolshe- 
viks, continued to deceive Armenian emi- 
gres. The Bolsheviks alleged that the So- 
viet government had resolved the Armenian 
question. At the same time they tried to 
conceal from Armenians abroad the oppres- 
sive Communist yoke in Soviet Armenia. 

Later, the Soviet government did not 
raise the Armenian question any more, It 
restricted itself to propaganda maneuvers, 
and enlisted the support of Armenians 
abroad, urging them to come out as the 
“protectors” of the Armenian question. This 
lasted until 1958. 

On May 30, 1953, Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister V. M. Molotov informed the Turkish 
Ambassador Hozaru that the Soviet govern- 
ment had recently examined the state of 
Soviet-Turkish relations. He recalled that 
in connection with the expiry of the 1925 
Soviet-Turkish agreement, Turkish and So- 
viet representatives had in official talks 
some years earlier gone into the matter of 
adjusting Soviet-Turkish relations. He add- 
ed that certain territorial claims by the 
Armenian SSR and Georgian SSR against 
Turkey had figured in these talks. 

The note concluded as follows: 


For the sake of maintaining good neigh- 
horlv relations and promoting peace and 
security, the governments of Armenia and 
Georgia deem it possible to waive their ter- 
ritorial claims against Turkey. . . 

The Soviet government consequently 
states that the Soviet Union has no terri- 
torial pretentions against Turkey.34 


33 This information was published in Arme- 
nian periodicals abroad only in 1956. 
34 Izvestia, July 19, 1953. 
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Molotov’s statement, made on May 30, 
1953, was published in the Soviet press only 
on July 19, 1953, together with the Turkish 


government's answer. 


From the text of the statement it is clear 
that the Soviet government had officially 
renounced all territorial claims on Turkey 
and had thereby shelved any kind of settle- 
ment whatsoever of the Armenian question. 

On August 8, 1953, the then Soviet Pre- 
mier Malenkov mentioned Soviet-Turkish 
relations in his speech to the Supreme So- 
viet of the USSR. He said: 


You will all remember the statement 
made by the Soviet government to the 
Turkish government. This statement pro- 
vides the essential premises for the develop- 
ment of good neighborly relations if, of 
course, the Turkish side will for its part 
make the necessary exertions in that direc- 
tion. An improvement in relations between 
Turkey and the Soviet Union would un- 
doubtedly benefit both sides and would 
genuinely contribute to the consolidation 
of security in the Black Sea area.*5 


As may be seen, Malenkov looks upon 
Molotov’s statement renouncing territorial 
pretentions against Turkey as providing 
“the essential premises for the development 
of good neighborly relations.” It is thus once 
again officially confirmed that the founda- 
tions for “the development of good neigh- 
borly relations” are built on the Soviet 
Union’s unwillingness to solve the Arme- 
nian question. 

At the session of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR on August 5, 1955, the chairman 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
Armenia, Arushanyan, defended the foreign 
policy of the Soviets. He crossed swords 
with a U. S. Supreme Court Justice Douglas 
who had visited the Soviet Union. Arushan- 
yan tried to prove that Armenia was an in- 
dependent and sovereign country. He said 
that this independence and sovereignty had 
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been achieved thanks to the establishment 
in Armenia of Soviet rule. Arushanyan de- 
nied allegations by the “Anglo-American 
imperialists” of the colonial nature of the 
Soviet dictatorship in Armenia. 

On behalf of this “independent and sov- 
ereign state,” Arushanyan declared: 


I deem it neccessary to declare that 
we wish to have good neighborly relations 
with the Turkish people. The Soviet Union 
has repeatedly taken the initiative in this 
direction. We expected this good initiative 
to find a favorable echo on the Turkish 
side. . . We approve all the steps taken 
by the Soviet government to ease inter- 
national tension.36 


In this way, the representative of Soviet 
Armenia again renounced the settlement 
of the Armenian question and the claims 
which the secretary of the Communist Party 
of Armenia, Arutyunyan had advanced in 
his day. The refusal to settle the Armenian 
question is contained in the nebulous words 
about the “good initiative of the Soviet 
Union” (a reference to Molotov’s and Mal- 
enkov’s statements), and in the sentence 
“We approve all the steps taken by the 
Soviet government . . .” 

Finally, on November 4, 1955, at a ban- 
quet for the Burmese Premier U-Nu, the 
first secretary of the All-Union Communist 
Party, Khrushchev, turning to the Turkish 
Ambassador, criticized him for his country 
having “joined the aggressive NATO.” 
Khrushchev recalled that the Soviet Union 
had renounced all its territorial claims. 
Khrushchev’s speech was not published in 
the Soviet newspapers, but many corre- 
spondents of Western newspapers reported 
it.3” 

However, the matter did not rest here. 
The policy of the dictatorship of the Com- 
munist Party in the Armenian question did 
not stop short at this point. At the same 


36 Jbid., August 9, 1953. 
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time as it parades as the “friend” of Turkey 
and forces “sovereign” Armenia to renounce 
her territorial claims, the Soviet government 
is pursuing a directly contrary policy among 
Armenians abroad. It has ordered all cam- 
ouflaged Communist newspapers under its 
control and the so-called “progressive or- 
gans of the Armenian press abroad” to push 
their claims against Turkey on behalf of 
the Armenians and to demand the imple- 
mentation of the paragraphs of the Sevres 
Treaty concerning the Armenian question. 
For instance, when the Turkish President 
visited the United States, the self-proclaim- 
ed pro-Communist organ which calls itself 
the Armenian National Council sent an 
antiTurkish statement to President Eisen- 
hower. 

Such a statement would not have been 
issued without directives from the Soviet 
government. Lraber (News), an Armenian 
Communist newspaper, appears in New 
York. On the occasion of the 100th anniver- 
sary of the birth of the late United States 
President Woodrow Wilson, Lraber de- 
manded that “the attention of the nations 
should be invited” to Wilson’s arbitrary 
decision about the frontiers of Armenia.3° 


President Wilson clearly defined the Ar- 
menian frontiers on the basis of the Sevres 
Treaty and the decisions of the Allied Su- 
preme Council. “To invite the attention of 
nations” to the President’s decision, is to 
demand the implementation of the condi- 
tions of the Sevres Treaty, which has so 
often been rejected by the Soviet govern- 
ment. In other words, the Communist news- 
paper of Armenians abroad demands the re- 
turn to the Soviets of Armenian territories, 
while the Soviet government, as may be 
seen from the declarations we have quoted, 
renounces these territories. 


°7 Houssaper, November 15, 1955, Cairo. 
38 Jbid, 
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It is quite clear that the Armenian ques- of the Armenian people. To achieve its 
tion has served the Soviet government, purposes, the Kremlin has constantly in- 
from 1917 until now, exclusively as a dip- cited Armenians against Turks, or Turks 
lomatic weapon in negotiations with against Armenians to suit the circum- 
Turkey. The Soviets have invariably pur- stances. — (In “Caucasian Review,” No. 4; 
sued their own aims, and not the interests 1957) 








METAMORPHOSIS 


Spring! Enchantress! Oh! thou gentle sprite, 
what wondrous whims are brought by 
you to sight! 
The pastel tints, sweet songs of lark and 
rain 
caress my brow, and I am young again. 
@ 
Vigor, strength, the summer sylphid brings! 
Love, sweet love, from soul within me 
springs, 
and beauty! Ah, thou temptress ever near 
in youth — full-joyous time, yet filled 
with fear! 
® 
Gentle breeze, the autumn, calls to rest 
my weary heart, Slow, slow they pace 
lest 
the flame burn fiercer, brighter than it 
should 
and naught is left of fire but the cold, 
dead wood. 
e 
Winter! Oh thou chilling, gloom-wrought 
grave! 
There’s nothing left to show of life now, 
save 
the tortured path o'er which we've either 
strewn 
a budding rose, or one that died too 
soon. . . 
Patricia Kojo1an 





@ VIEWING THE SCENE: 


OUR ARMENIAN 
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JAMES G. 


ae the early Thirties when Edward 
4 J. O'Brien and Martha Foley had re- 
solved the riddle centering on the connec- 
tion between Sirak Gorian and William 
Saroyan, making the central figure an es- 
tablished writer of the Hairenik Weekly, 
William Saroyan issued his famous chal- 
lenge to his youthful kinsmen that the fol- 
lowing dozen years should produce at least 
a dozen good Armenian writers. He based 
this prediction on his limitless faith in the 
efficacy and the genius of his people and his 
presumption was that this new crop of 
writers would be something above the 
average. They had to be distinguished 
writers. 

Since then, a span of approximately 
twenty-five years, we have had, in the words 
of Miss Nona Balakian, at least a dozen 
American writers of Armenian descent who 
have blazed into the “literary stratosphere.” 
and their productions, reaching into dozens, 
have merited substantial critical attention 
which certainly compares most favorably 
with the product of the Greeks, the Poles 
and the Hungarians. 

Miss Nona Balakian, a literary staff writer 
of the New York Times, has reviewed these 
ten odd young Armenian writers in a 30 
page illustrated booklet entitled “The Ar- 
menian American Writer”, and we are hap- 
py to note, she brings to her task not only 
the benefit of her comprehensive bibliog- 
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raphical erudition as well as the wealth of 
her professional experience, but she has 
rendered the Armenian reader an essential 
service in probing and analyzing the unique 
workings of the Armenian mind as manifest 
ed in the writings of these young writers. 
Although, on the whole, highly meticu- 
lous and expansive in the prognosis of her 
characters, Miss Balakian’s present inter- 
pretation obviously suffers from, or is 
heavily influenced by a combination of per- 
sonal and professional considerations. The 
first of these is her nationality, She is writ- 
ing about American writers of Armenian 
descent, and she herself is an Armenian, 
notwithstanding the covert but clearly visi- 
ble regression of her nationality on the 
back cover of the book that (Miss Balak- 
ian’s) interest in Armenian- writers “stems 
from her school days.” Miss Balakian, we 
know, has a far keener interest and a stake 
in her Armenian writers than the associa- 
tions of her school days would dictate, and 
consequently, in the treatment of her sub- 
ject there is clearly visible a mixture of 
pride and protective solicitude for both 
of which generous qualities we are grateful. 
The second factor which should be taken 
into account in our appraisal of her ver- 
dict on the merits of her writers is her 
professional efficiency. Literary criticism 
these days is a highly specialized profes- 
sion with a stereotyped set of canons which 
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tend to promote epistemological obfusca- 
tion. The technology of the professional 
critic can prove almost anything. Virtues 
are exaggerated and faults are minimized to 
suit any fancy, depending on the predilec- 
tions of the critic. Whole vistas of aesthetic 
beauties, poetic spectra, philosophical gam- 
uts and motivations and impulses are evok- 
ed or brought into light which really do 
not exist, and authors are given credit for 
visions and concepts which never occurred 
to them. 

Take, for instance, Miss Balakian’s ex- 
planation of Saroyan’s initial flounderings 
in the realm of philosophy. Note the Sa- 
royan philosophy as defined in one of his 
earliest stories: 

“I do not really believe in civilization. 
I am not at all enthusiastic about progress. 
When a great bridge is built I do not cheer, 
and when airplanes cross the Atlantic I do 
not think, “What a marvelous age this is!’ 
I am not interested in the destiny of na- 
tions, and history bores me. And I do not 
believe in commerce. I regard all machinery 
as junk, the adding-machine, the automo- 
bile, the railway engine, the airplane, yes, 
and the bicycle. I do not believe in trans- 
portation, in going places with the body, 
and I would like to know where anyone 
has ever gone. Have you ever left yourself? 
Is any journey so vast and interesting as 
the journey of the mind through life? Is 
the end of any journey so beautiful as 
death?” 

And again in “Seventy Thousand As- 
syrians:” 

“I do not believe in races, I do not be- 
lieve in governments. I see life as one life 
at one time, so many millions simultaneous- 
ly, all over the earth. Babies who have not 
yet bee) taught to speak any language are 
the only race of the earth, the race of man: 
all the rest is pretense, what we call civiliza- 
tion, hatred, fear, desire for strength. We 
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grow up and we learn the words of a lang- 
uage and we see the universe through the 
language we know, we do not see it through 
all languages, or through no language at 
all, through silence, for example, and we 
isolate ourselves in the language we know. 
lf I want to do anything, I want to speak 
a more universal language. The heart of 
man, the unwritten part of man, that which 
is eternal and common to all races.” 


Now, it must be admitted, the initial im- 
pact of this attitude is terrific, especially on 
uninitiated souls who have never heard 
such words. The very audacity, the ar- 
rogance and the daring of it paralyze all re- 
sistance and evoke exclamations of sheer 
admiration. But when the stentorian strains 
of the initial iconoclastic blast wear off and 
sober reflection takes possession of the 
mind, it is noted that history is the best 
guide mankind has ever had and it is not 
to be taken so lightly, that building new 
bridges and new gadgets is both a neces- 
sity and a boon to mankind, and that pro- 
gress is good for the health of society, with 
this result that the experienced mind will 
accept none of the Saroyan premises and 
that life must go on with our oft tried and 
tested tedious method of trial and error. 


Meanwhile, as Saroyan is humanizing 
us with his “silent universe” and his “lang- 
uage of the babies,” there are some one 
billion odd human beings on the globe 
who cannot read and must wait another 
five hundred years by the time their off- 
springs are in a position to assimilate the 
Saroyan message. We are also rudely re- 
minded that this is a world of grim real- 
ities in which there are races and gov- 
ernments and traditions and cultures and 
rivalries and conflicts and even some can- 
nibals who must be restrained, de Gaulle 
must fly to Algeria and Nixon must bear 
the insults and the contumely of South 
American communists and Secretary Dulles 
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and President Eisenhower must pack their 
suitcases for that Summit Conference to do 
the dirty work (pardon the colloquialism) 
while Saroyan serenely observes the visible 
and invisible universe through all the lang- 
uages, or no language at all, or through 
silence, because, after all, what end of 
the journey is so beautiful as death? 


Miss Balakian explains this phenomenon, 
among other things, as illustrative of Sa- 
royans anxiety to discover himself as a 
writer. “Though he knew even then what 
he wanted, he lacked the power to achieve 
it right away.” 

Of course, nothing could be farther from 
the truth, because the one quality which 
distinguished him from all other writers 
was his intensity of conviction and his 
ability to transmit his enthusiasm to others. 
Moreover, if the hypothesis is true that 
Saroyan knew what he wanted, in his al- 
leged quest for a medium of conveyance, 
he certainly never got around to achiev- 
ing it. 

Another explanation of Miss Balakian is 
that Saroyan was a “conscious product of 
the Thirties and that part of his success in 
the past depended on an audience that 
shared common experiences in a depres- 
sion-ridden world.” 

“Saroyan’s inability to outgrow that au- 
dience,” continues Miss Balakian, “stemmed 
from the fact that he never fully developed 
a style that could convey the more en- 
during things he had to say — what one 
might call the essential Saroyan.” 

The fact of the matter is Saroyan did 
have his say — and he had quite a few 
things to say — and he said it exceedingly 
effectively, despite the multiplicity of the 
genre or the inadequacies of his medium 
of communication. 

What, then, was the real Saroyan? What 
was Miss Balakian’s “essential Saroyan?” 
Certainly it was not his anarchism nor his 
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iconoclasm. Certainly it was not his repu- 
diation of governments and races and new 
bridges — human achievements which he 
condoned and certainly made good use of 
while he was in quest of his ideal uni- 
verse. 

The essential philosophy of Saroyan was 
the basic goodness of man and the ecstacy 
of living, the miracle and the enthusiasm 
of living, if you please. All the rest, the 
anarchism and the iconoclasm, was a pose 
with Saroyan. The religion which he 
preached certainly was nothing new. The 
intrinsic goodness of man, as contraposed 
by the basic evil of man, has been promul- 
gated from earliest times, from the Greek 
Prometheus to the early Christian martyrs 
and down to the idealistic philosophers 
of the 18th century. Saroyan simply tock 
up the ancient strain but he brought to it 
the intensity and the enthusiasm of his 
irrepressible personality, pounding away 
madly as long as there was any strength 
left in him whether his weapon was the 
short story, the play, or the novel. 


“Life, it is wonderful.” “Love, it 1s won- 
derful!” This was the song of Saroyan, 
whether in the luxuriant chambers of the 
wealthy socialite or in the garish atmos- 
phere of the night club, whether on the 
battlefield or in the factory, whether in the 
din and the tumult of the crowd or in 
the sublime solitude of nature — especially 
the latter. His Marcar, the barber's ap- 
prentice, that drunken child of God, is a 
veritable oratorio of poetry and the over- 
flow of human goodness as he pleads with 
his Master Mustafa (Was it MustafaP It 
has been such a long time since I published 
that masterpiece in the Hairenik Weekly, 
or may be it was first published in the Eng- 
lish section of the Hairenik Daily) as he 
pleads in behalf of the poor helpless blind- 
man, the creation of his brilliant imagina- 
tion, whom he had met the night before, 
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in his apology for being late to work. His 
earlier works — The Time of Your Life, 
The Human Comedy, Love Here is My 
Hat, My Heart is in the Highlands and 
others — are replete with passages which 
in their tenderness, their compassionate 
understanding, their generosity of the soul 
and their sheer rejoicing in the ecstacy of 
living and loving rise to levels of spiritual 
sublimity which exalt, purify and ennoble 
the soul. 

The question is, where did William Sa- 
royan acquire his irrepressible zest for life 
and love and his boundless faith in the 
basic goodness of man? Did he acquire it 
from reading books, or from the slums of 
his hometown, or did he get it from some 
other source? 


The answer to this question is perhaps 
best suggested by the fact that Saroyan 
did his most successful writing when he 


drew his inspiration from the fountain 
springs of his parent people. Miss Balakian 
appraises his place in American letters as 
“The writer par excellance of childhood,” 
and Saroyan’s childhood stories, we know, 
are mostly drawn from his grandmother 
and his uncles who were, and are, Arme- 
nians. 

Another cause of Saroyan’s success in 
the earlier stages was his spiritual in- 
tegrity which some people call character. 
In discussing her Armenian writers Miss 
Balakian speaks of psychological handi- 
caps having to do with self-identification, 
self-adjustment, and racial sensitivity, with 
which the young Armenian writers had to 
contend. While they were writing, they 
were constantly haunted by the imagina- 
tive ogre of the cynical persecutor: “Aha, 
there you are, I know you, you are another 
one of those Armenians trying to pose as 
an American.” And their sensitivity to this 
brutal assault made them a bit self-con- 
scious, and cautious, and even apologetic, 
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thus vitiating the full efficacy of their 
literary talents. 

William Saroyan did not even bother 
with these ethnological fripperies, but cut 
the Gordian knot with one stroke of his 
sword. He came out openly and proclaimed 
to the world that he was an Armenian. 
“My name is Aram, my grandmother was 
an Armenian, my mother was an Armenian, 
my uncles are Armenians, and I am an 
Armenian.” And the world respected him, 
both for his frankness and his audacity, 
including the fastidious Yankee. 

Saroyan was true to himself. Like Oliver 
Cromwell of old, he told his painter, “Paint 
me as I am, warts and all, or else I wiil 
not buy the picture.” And as long as Sa- 
royan was himself, he wrote successfully, 
but the minute he became sophisticated he 
began to go to pot. 

Miss Balakian is puzzled over this decline 
following the World War II and still seeks 
the explanation in Saroyan’s change of 
outlook and his continued flounderings 
in his quest to discover himself and the 
favorite weapon with which to carry his 
message. Saroyan has still not found his 
style. Perhaps he will find it some day! 


There is of course another reason for 
this decline, the true reason, but it is not 
the quest for the style. The other day I 
read an article by William Saroyan in a 
commercial magazine, describing a swanky 
night club in Las Vegas, with its garish 
lights, its thinly clad dancers, its hefty 
bouncers and the millionaire proprieter. 
Oh it was the inimitable Saroyanesque dic- 
tion all right, but one of those painfully 
banal subjects and task which have been 
done to death. And I thought of the “Bar- 
ber’s Apprentice” and “My Hearts in the 
Highlands” and all the glorious lines Wil- 
liam Saroyan had written before and I had 
published in the Hairenik Weekly, and a 
keen indefinable pang constricted my heart 
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and I said to myself, “How the Mighty 
have fallen!” 


As to the “Adventures of Wesley Jack- 
son” and “Rock Wagram” with their chang- 
ed philosophies of life in which there is no 
more room for the “beautiful people,” and 
“Mama, I Love You,” and wide void 


“Voyald” or whatever it is whose very titles 
could never hope to attract more than 
teen agers, all these go to prove that some- 
thing has departed from Saroyan and Miss 
Balakian’s pathetic explanation that Sa- 
royan is “trying to define the adult mean- 
ing of love” will hardly do. 


The case is entirely different with Leon 
Surmelian. Saroyan was a prolific producer. 
Leon wrote two books and he stopped. One 
of his works was an instantaneous success, 
the other proved a disappointment. His “I 
Ask You, Ladies and Gentlemen” shall ever 
remain a most unforgettable document. Sa- 
royan was like the mountain cataract, tor- 
rential, tempestuous and sweeping; Sur- 
melian was like the gentle stream, peaceful 
and serene. The fierceness of Saroyan’s 
blows ignited sparks and conflagration, 
the Surmelian rays beat down gently but 
irresistably. They both conveyed the Ar- 
menian message, each in his own way, one 
with the irrepressibility of his enthusiasm, 
the other the refinement, the genteelness 
and the humanity of his temperament. Sa- 
royan spoofed and spooked and indulged 
in much fantasy, but his essential message 
was authentic and universal. Surmelian 
transmitted a whole epic, the epic of his 
people. He gave the gruesome story of the 
Armenian deportations with a meticulosity 
of craftsmanship and artistry which is sel- 
dom seen, and yet he described the inhu- 
manity of his people’s foe with tolerance 
and without a trace of bitterness or rancor. 
That was the reason why, while Saroyan 


was often controversial, Surmelian’s “I Ask 
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You, Ladies and Gentlemen” was univer- 
sally accepted without any question. Sa- 
royan was dynamic, explosive and tumultu- 
ous, Surmelian was gentle and refined, 
civilized. 

They both left their impress on American 
letters and both were instrumental in in- 
troducing the Armenian to the English 
speaking world. Their works have been 
translated into many languages and they 
both have brought honor to the Armenian 
name, making the parent people proud. 


The other writers of the scene, Richard 
Hagopian, Emmanuel Varandyan, Peter 
Sourian, Marjorie Hovsepian and two or 
three others who really belong to a different 
category, have done some civilized writing 
but none of them is in danger of setting 
the world on fire. Due to her individuality 
and charm and her impish photography of 
a home setting which is in process of merg- 
ing between the old country Armenian and 
the new world American, Miss Hovsepian 
perhaps is the best of the lot. However, on 
the whole, the literature of these young 
writers does not rise above the old coun- 
try coffee house gossip level insofar as 
depicting the manners and mores of a pec- 
ple is concerned. The reason of this medi- 
ocrity is that all these writers are so tame 
and gentle and kind and humane and chris- 
tian-mannered. They are so sympathetic, 
expansive of soul and understanding. They 
are so kind and forgiving that they are even 
willing to forgive the unrepentent Turk 
who massacred their people. What is worse, 
they do not even give the massacres a 
thought. They lack the Promethean spark. 
There is no anger in them, no righteous in- 
dignation, no powerful and sublime senti- 
ment which lifts man to Homeric heights. 
They are just ordinary writers who have 
seen to it that their grammar and diction 
will pass the censor. 


I can perhaps best explain this inde- 
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finable quality which at once infects and 
inflames the soul by drawing on William 
Saroyan. In one of his stories, the “Seventy 
Thousand Assyrians,” if I am not mistaken, 
William Saroyan accosts the murderers of 
his people, daring them to do their darndest 
to exterminate this people. And he warns 
them that, as long as there is one Armenian 
left in Kharkov and Singapore, there will 
be an Armenian race 500 years or a thou- 
sand years from now, long after their 
would-be executioners shall have disap- 
peared from the face of the earth. This 
challenge, it will be observed, carries in 
it the Promethean spark because it imparts 
holy anger, defiance and an inextinguish- 
able faith. It is the sort of spirit which set 
the soul on fire. 


Leon Surmelian, the teen ager lad who 
shared his people’s trek to Golgotha, rose 
to this rhapsodic height when his newly- 
found companions in the New World ask- 
ed him to join in the festive mood of their 
New Year Eve celebration. After telling his 
audience that this father is gone and his 
mother is gone, his brothers and sisters are 
gone, his relatives are gone and his Varzha- 
bet is gone and his Vardapet is gone and 
his beautiful Trebizond is gone, and his 
whole people are gone, he cries out to his 
boon companions agonizingly, “I ask you, 
ladies and gentlemen, How can I? How 
can I enter into your festive mood when 
I remember all that I know?” 


The man, however, who came closest to 
capture in one passage the intensity, the 
passion and the spirit which makes for truly 
great literature was the late Michael Arlen 
((Kuyumjian) when he, in the early part 
of the last war, released one of the most 
devastating blasts against the executioners 
of another small race like his own Armenian 
people. Michael Arlen spat on Reichsminis- 
ter Dr. Goebbels from the veranda of his 
hotel in Athens and I love him for it. I 
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like a man who can spit at someone else 
because spitting shows character and 
spunk, and the man who cannot spit at a 
vile thing will never make a great writer. 


A good friend sent me a photostatic copy 
of the Michael Arlen article which was 
printed in The Tatler, January 14, 1940 
issue. I wish I could reproduce the whole 
of it here, but to prevent too lengthy a di- 
versional destroying the immediacy of the 
particular point which interests us just now, 
I shall take the liberty of quoting from it 
just enough to bring out the focal idea of 
this discussion. 

“And here he was, the great man, the 
third man in Germany, here he was bang 
in front of my eyes, a dolled-up little chap 
with a weasel face surrounded by servile 
German secretaries and attaches, an ar- 
rogant and intolerable little monster in 
whom was concentrated all the venom and 
corruption of this unhappy world. Here 
he was, the man who laughed at the pain 
of helpless people, who sneered at the 
agony of weeping Jews, here he was stroll- 
ing into the hotel beneath me, a safe and 
honored figure, with a cold smile on his 
pointed weasel face and his superb silk hat 
set jauntily on his sleek little head. 


“It made me mad. It always makes me 
mad when people get away with murder 
and grin happily ever after. I wanted to 
throw a brick down at him. I wanted to 
spoil his nattiness for him. I wanted to 
knock his hat off. I wanted to forget I was 
a naturalized Englishman and become an 
Armenian again. I wanted to be a Jew 
and revenge all Jews. 


“I admire the Jews profoundly, but why 
have they not, regardless of all conse- 
quences, revenged themselves on monsters 
like Streicher and Goebbels? Why have 
not done as we Armenians would have 
done — and did, when the Turks oppressed 
us? For before the strong and wise Kemal 
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Ataturk made Turkey the ‘civilized’ pow- 
er she is today, a party called Young Turks 
tried to annihilate my countrymen. And 
the Young Turks slew us, but we slew them 
also. We lay in ambush, and we murdered 
our murderers. And to teach us our lesson 
as slaves and dogs, they slew us in our 
thousands and our tens of thousands, and 
they raped our sisters and whipped our 
mothers. So we lay hidden, and murdered 
them one by one. And they slew us again, 
and we killed them stealthily. They had 
three leaders, Enver Pasha, Djemal Pasha, 
Talaat Pasha — Hitler, Goering, Gobbels. 
And young Armenian outlaws spied on 
them patiently and slew them and kicked 
their corpses. 


“To hell with suffering patiently. To hell 
with doing nothing in case worse might 
befall. You die once, but you can be hu- 
miliated for a long time after you are 
dead. To hell with resignation. Were I 
a Jew in Germany, were I a million Jews, 
I had rather any day be killed, as my peo- 


ple aud their children were no longer than 
twenty years ago, than be made to lick a 
beastly German’s spittle and call it honey. 


“And so I spat on Reichsminister Dr. 
Goebbels’ superb silk hat as he passed be- 
low me. It was a great relief, I can tell you. 
I missed widely, of course, for I am not 
practiced in the art, but the gesture of spit- 
ting on that beastly man who has become a 
leader of beastly men was a very great re- 
lief to me. And don’t talk to me about 
‘good form’ either. We are fighting Ger- 
mans, not nursemaids. One of the troubles 
with England in this war is that there are 
not enough Armenians here to keep telling 
us that we can’t all be the Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” 

The new crop of our writers, it will be 
observed, with their conventional meti- 
culosity and consequent mediocrity, lack 
the particular spark indicated in these ex- 
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amples which could generate sufficient en- 
thusiasm to infect the masses, whether they 
are Armenians or non-Armenians. None of 
them is capable of writing the Armenian 
epic, an epic which, if they could have 
properly portrayed, would have hoisted 
them to Homeric heights of sublimity. And 
it is one of the saddest commentaries on 
Armenian intelligence that, instead of one 
of the offspring of the race which suffered 
the ordeal, a non-Armenian Austrian Jew, 
the immortal Franz Werfel, had to give to 
the world one facet of that great Armenian 
epic in his equally immortal work “The 
Forty Days of Musa Dagh.” 


To the informed Armenian writer there 
are a dozen equally heroic episodes of 
contemporary history affecting the Arme- 
nian emancipatory struggle which could 
be made the subject of a similar epic. The 
tragic story of the resistance stand of Sha- 
bin Karahissar in which the brave be- 
leaguered defenders, five thousand strong, 
busied a whole Turkish division of regulars 
and revelled the asaults of the pack of hu- 
man wolves for twenty-seven days, and 
when their men folk were slain and their 
supplies were exhausted and surrender be- 
came inevitable the women drank poison 
until the druggists’ supply gave out and 
the rest of the women folk hurled them- 
selves down the precipice to spare them- 
selves a worse fate by surrendering to the 
vile Turk alive, is an even more powerful 
and moving tragedy than the story of Musa 
Dagh which had a providentially redeem- 
ing ending. 


The heart-twisting story of the “Bride 
of Tatrakom,” immortalized in the Arme- 
nian language by the great Armenian writer 
Constant Zarian, in which an innocent Ar- 
menian girl, the bride of a revolutionary 
fighter who has taken to the hills and has 
not returned for three long years and who 
has been taken for dead, is sacrificed to rev- 
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olutionary vengeance when her husband re- 
turns and finds that she has fallen innocent- 
ly in love with a young Kurd, and by the 
code of the same revolution, he is made to 
slay with his own hand the woman he still 
loves carries in it the conflicts of passions 
and emotions which rise to Aeschylusian 
heights, and yet, we have never had an 
Armenian writer who possessed the pas- 
sion, the intensity and the talent to convey 
this gem to the English-speaking world. 


The question is, why did not our young 
crop of writers rise above the level of their 
mediocrity and give the American reader 
something really great from the fountain 
springs of their raceP The reason is, be- 
cause these young writers are ignorant. Be- 
cause they have not taken the pains of read- 
ing the story of their people. Because they 
have never heard of such glorious revolu- 
tionary characters as Aram of Avran, Ma- 
gar of Sbaghan, Kevork Chavoush, Andra- 
nik, Keri, Dro, Murat of Sebastia, Sebouh, 
Hamazasp, Nicol Duman and a host of 
others. Because they have never read about 
the heroic stands at Ourfa and Van and 
Shabin Karahissar and Musa Dagh and 
Sardarapat and Karakilisseh, because they 
never were thrilled by the Armenian July 
4th, the symbolic and imperishable May 28 
when the Armenian people recovered their 
lost independence after six centuries of 
slavery to the vile Turk. 

They do not rise to the stature of truly 
great writers because the big lie has so 
corrupted their minds and souls that they 
have forgotten the sanctities of freedom 
and national pride and such “provincial” 
concepts as self-determination and inde- 
pendence of peoples. 

Not one of these young writers is a sub- 
scriber to the Armenian Review, not one of 
them is a reader of the Review. Because 
the Armenian Review publishes articles 
against the Soviet, it is considered by these 
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young writers as untouchable. National 
spirit, national virility, struggle for libera- 
tion, aspiration to independence, and yes, 
active participation in the struggle to put 
an end to the evil of communism, are con- 
sidered repulsive “politics,” and politics, as 
you know, is incompatible with the true 
writer who must remain dispassionate and 
aloof, dedicated solely to his culture even 
if the henvens fall, forgetting the fact that 
Michael Arlen, too, was a great artist, and 
yet he dipped his finger in politics sufficient 
to spit at the silk hat of the Reichsminister. 


These young writers will never write an 
article, or a short story or a poem for the 
Armenian Review, they are ashamed to 
have their names appear on the masthead 
of that great publication, but they have 
their little fun in their little family in their 
own adolescent way. 


All the same, as Miss Balakian has aptly 
observed, these young writers, (I refer to 
the dozen odd young writers Saroyan called 
for), notwithstanding their limitations, 
through their laudable interest and zeal, 
and in their own way, have rendered a 
valuable service to the parent people, 
They have made the Armenian name, not 
only known but accepted with some favora- 
ble measure by the English-speaking world, 
Again, as Miss Balakian justly observes, 
they have brought an Armenian accent to 
American letters, and in the words of Wil- 
liam Saroyan, they have brought their con- 
tribution to American culture in a literary 
context in which “the soil is America, the 
language is English, and the spirit is Ar- 
menian.” 


For this small contribution, we join Miss 
Balakian in our gratitide for their valiant 
effort. We are of the firm belief that they 
are capable of doing much better than they 
have done, provided they will shed off 
their prejudicial shackles, tear off the veil 
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which blocks their vision, and extending be made to fee] the irresistable urge of 
the old adage of “Know thyself,” they shall “Know thy people,” 








My Wife 


Who took a life-time chance on me 
And linked to mine her destiny? 
Who does her part and pays the price 
Of fine and free self-sacrifice 

To make my home a paradise? 

—My wife. 


Who sticks by me through every ill, 

And comforts me and always will? 

Who makes for me, without request, 
My tea the way I like it best, 

With but the thought to bring me rest? 
—My wife. 


Who humors me in all I do 
Despite what she is going through? 
Who sanctions every move I make, 
And looks upon my each mistake 
As though it were a melting flake? 
—My wife. 


Who cares about my safe return; 

When I am late, shows deep concern? 
Who bids me welcome at the door? 

Who makes my jaded spirits soar, 

And proves she loves me more and more? 
—My wife. 


Who strives to let the whole world know 
Our life has been a pleasant go, 

And indicates without delay 

That we are happy day by day, 

And ever shall be, come what may? 
—My wife. 


V. A. Avaxtan, M.D. 





@ A SHORT STORY: 
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“How is he now?” Hike said. His speech 
was slow, as though he had to force his 
voice through layers of clouded feelings. 
Standing in his wine colored trunks before 
his locker, he clutched an out-sized sponge 
in his large, swarthy left hand. The lock- 
er was heavy with the smell of an old 
towel. 

“Not better,” Scabrock said, pulling the 
door in after himself, “The doc says can’: 
tell much right now.” He gave Hike a quick 
look. 

Hike squeezed the sponge, taking more 
and more of it away into his hand. 

“It’s the heart mostly that keeps him go- 
ing. The doc says it’s like an ox’s.” Scab- 
rock was one of those large, bluff men 
whose very glance seemed to exude the 
most persistent confidence. For Scabrock, 
it was always maybe this fight will be the 
one. 

Hike looked away from Scabrock. He 
even looked away from Lela, his wife. 

Lela watched Hike’s hand working at 
the sponge. 

“It’s gone all, Hike,” Lela said in her 
harsh Iranian accent. 

“What?” Hike looked at her as though 
snapping out of something. He opened his 
fist — the sponge came springing out onto 
the floor. For seconds, as the sponge rolled 
lightly about on the locker floor, Hike fell 
into his characteristic stance, the left leg 
crossed over the other, his eyes vacantly 
down on the sponge. It made him look 
vaguely reluctant. 
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Hike was a big man, actually over-big. 
That afternoon, he had weighed in at two 
hundred and forty pounds, six feet four. 
And this was fighting weight, not excess. 
Hike was also dark, really swarthy, especial- 
ly now after the past two weeks of the 
training camp sun. 

Seeing him for the first time in two 
weeks that afternoon at the weighing in, 
Lela had said, “You look just like them — 
the black ones. All you need now is their 
fighting guts.” She used the word in the 
native tongue, twisting her hand as she 
said it, “Their liver.” Hike had known 
what she had meant. Everyone in hearing 
had known what she had meant. 

“One wallop,” his father had once said, 
“And they will all go down, one, two, three 
— Marciano himself, even the great black 
one, Joe Louis himself, in his best years — 
like the young bull you hit when you were 
a boy.” 

And yet, here it was, almost four years 
after Hike had been talked into the ring 
by Scabrock and he was still, as a fighter, 
just a promise. He was not even one of the 
first ten contenders for the title. 

He drew crowds, all right, the greatest 
crowds. Like everyone else, Hike knew 
why this was too. Once, because of the 
crowds he drew, he was even booked at 
Madison Square Garden. But that was only 
once. 

Now, of course, he was not fighting any- 
wheres near the Garden, not even in the 
City itself. That night he was fighting in 
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Hartford, eighteen miles northeast of the 
little farmhouse in which Hike had been 
born of a late marriage between proud 
Bedros Bedros and the yankee farmer wo- 
man, the Widow Hawks, and in which his 
father, old Bedros now, that night lay fight- 
ing pneumonia and death. 

“When will they know?“ Hike said, put- 
ting his hands out to Schbrock to taped. He 
didn’t understand why his voice showed 
so much concern, for he and his father were 
like two strangers with each other. Aside 
from their sizes, the only thing they had in 
common was that they both liked Lela 
from the first. 

When they left the locker room at the 
sign of the red warning blinker, the cor- 
ridor was like a vacant road tunnel. Hike 
had to bend his head to go out the door. 
He went out before Scabrock, and before 
Lela herself. This was their little ceremony, 
Scabrock’s idea (to boost Hike’s morale, 
as he put it, to show him he always had 
the right to be first — in everything) — 
first went Hike in his large wine-dark trunks 
and his purple bathrobe, caught over his 
shoulder like a collapsed tent, and then 
Lela, coming after him like a mechanical 
doll, and finally Scabrock, smiling big and 
brightly. After a fight, it was just the 1e- 
verse. Also after a fight, Scabrock’s smile 
was usually gone. 


They went down the corridor in the same 
order. At the entrance to the arena, how- 
ever, Lela was again at his side. The noises 
and smells of the crowd sieved through the 
closed gates to them. 


This fight was a crucial one for Hike and 
Scabrock and for Lela. Rumors of Hike’s 
real strength had reached the fans and 
they had begun to insist that he show 
himself. Even the promoters were threaten- 
ing Scabrock — Either Hike opened up, 
or else — 

“What do they want of me anyways?” 
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Hike muttered and looked down at Lela. 

“Just you, darling,” Lela said, “They 
want you to show them how good you 
are.” She moved in close to him, making 
herself even smaller at his side. 


Scabrock opened the gate and looked in. 
The din accelerated into a mingle-mangle 
shouting. 

Hike shifted on his feet. He could feel 
the floor give and then come back with 
the shifting of his weight. There were times, 
such as that very moment, when it would 
have been so very easy to let his feet down 
hard and heavy, breaking through the 
floor boards. 

He looked up, over Lela’s and Scabrock’s 
heads through the open gate. The crowd 
was yelling, calling for more, urgefully 
wanting so much more. 

Should he do it now, let his feet come 
down hard on the floor, and see what 
would happen? 

“O.K.,” Scabrock said and motioned him 
on. The two prelim fighters had left the 
arena by another gate. The fight had gone 
the full four rounds; there had been no 
knockdowns. It had been a poor showing 
and the crowd knew it. 

Scabrock glanced into the crowd and 
again motioned Hike on. Hike stepped 
out into the arena. Now, on the fringe of 
the yelling, for the moment he was alone. 

Hike walked tall and dour, right to the 
limit of his six feet four inches, looking 
straight ahead of himself. The crowd knew 
him, just as though he were an old, battle- 
scarred bull that kept coming back. 

“The Tatar Samson!” Someone yelled. 

“Lookit them shoulders on him!” 

“That build — Like a tank with a pro- 
file!” 

“How big he is! — Amazing! — Like a 
giant!” Sometimes the voices sounded al- 
most tauting. 

“Show them how we black yokels can 
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do it!” A high, insistent male voice called 
out in a dialect of his father’s native tongue. 
As usual, a whole block of seats in the 
arena were taken up by his father’s coun- 
trymen. Their hands filled with betting 
money, they would take odds from all 
comers on early rounds even though they 
knew, everyone knew, it was rare that 
Hike knocked his opponent out even in 
late rounds. Yet each fight they would be 
there, taking on all comers. Each time 
they would be cleaned out of ready cash — 
they would look at each other blankly and 
leave the arena as though they had been 
supremely let down. It was as though some- 
thing in them just would not let them 
accept the thing as it was, not about Hike, 
son of Bedros Bedros, one of their own 
boys. 

Of course, his father would always be 
right in their midst, yelling himself hoarse 
and outdoing the others in the bets he 
took. At the end of each fight, his father 
would be supremely dumbfounded. 


Why did his father do it? Hike knew — 
It was because he, Bedros Bedros, the 
great drinker and talker among his Mid- 
dle-eastern immigrant countrymen, wanted 
his son also to be a champion, but one 
even greater than himself. But now, for one 
night at least, his father was absent from 
the arena. 

“If he wants a champion, let him be it—” 
Hike muttered as he levered himself by 
the ropes up into the ring, “I — just 
want —” 

The yelling grew fast and furious as 
he rose upon the canvas, looming into full 
view. Yes, he could, if he wanted, really 
be their darling. 

“Pull any pillars down lately?” Some- 
one shouted stridently over the yells. 

“Kill any lions today?” 

“There will be one in the ring for you 
to do something with tonight!” Again the 
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vague echo of a taunt. 

“Give it to him, Hike! — Show him who 
we really are!” One of his father’s country- 
men shouted again and again in the native 
tongue, which made a man sound like a 
baying jackal because: of its liquid con- 
sonants. 

Hike stood in his corner, his long arms 
hanging at his sides. Lela had already seat- 
ed herself in the front row of seats near 
his corner. Now she was looking up to 
him with those glowing eyes of hers that 
made him feel that he was really a big 
man, but in a different way from that 
meant by the crowd’s yelling. At his back, 
Scabrock was knocking the dousing pail 
and water bottle together, getting them 
ready. Every now and again, Scabrock look- 
ed out into the crowd as though measuring 
something. 


When his opponent appeared, there was 
the shouting again. But not as loud as it 


had been for Hike. Yet Hike thought he 
heard something steadier in it, as though 
the cheering was really for a boxer. 


The youth was four or five inches shorter 
than Hike; he was also all of fifty pounds 
lighter. When the referee gave them in- 
structions, Hike knew he would tower like 
a mammoth Phillistine over a trim and ath- 
letic David. With the referee between them, 
the three of them would look like three 
entirely different species of humans, from, 
perhaps, entirely different planets — the 
opponent from the sun, or Venus, the ref- 
eree from the moon or Mars, and Hike him- 
self from faraway, dark Jupiter. In so many 
respects, the youth looked the way Hike 
would want to look if he had his say about 
it. 

After the briefing, Hike held astride the 
ropes with his gloves, waiting for the bell. 

“Find out about my father,” he said over 
his shoulder to Scabrock, “Have Lela keep 
calling.” 
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“Leave that to us, Hikey boy,” Scabrock 
pronounced the diminutive just as his 
father’s people would. Scabrock knew that 
Hike never liked the diminutive. 

“You just put this boy away for us — 
that’s your job — Hikey, baby!” 

Hike looked away from Scabrock to Lela, 
She was still smiling that urge of heart and 
strength to him. A moment later, his at- 
tention was back in the ring. 

Cool and relaxed, his opponent was 
standing in his corner, his eyes on the center 
of the the ring. In many ways he was a 
wonder boy. Within a year, he had taken 
on all comers, one by one, on his way up 
the secondary ranks, That night, he was at 
the gateway to the top ten across which 
Hike stood astraddle so long, really like a 
colossus, eliminating the lesser boxers and 
watching the promising ones slip by. 

Suddenly the bell clanged through the din. 
Bringing his gloved hands up, bunched awk- 
wardy at his chest, Hike shuffled out into 
the ring. With the bell, his opponent's re- 
laxed body become taut and alive. As if a 
small, efficiently functioning dynamo had 
been set going within him, he was all about 
Hike, first one side and then the other. 
Hike knew the youth was not just another 
spavined punchie the Commission had dug 
up to round out the usual “Tartar Samson” 
spectacle. 

The youth came sliding in like a lean 
mountain lion attacking a bull buffalo, 
striking Hike’s face, then slipping away, 
only to strike seconds later. His style was 
easy, yet taut, quick and sure. Every now 
and again his pale eyes actually glinted with 
determination. Hike had seen that look 
once or twice before, and then only with the 
best. Someday, perhaps — 

The bell clanged sharply. 

“Hold him off,” Scabrock said, sponging 
his body and face, “Give him the long arm. 
Just keep him off, the long arm, Hikey, 
boy.” With the diminutive, one of Scab- 
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rock’s fingers pushed through the sponge, 
touching a raw spot alive on Hike’s face. 

Hike looked at Scabrock and then at 
Lela. Lela was still smiling up to him from 
the ringside. She was smoking a cigarette 
in that quick, birdlike way she had learned 
in the coffee houses of Teheran where, 
as a young singer of Parsee love ballads, 
she had performed for the coffee and raki 
sippers. It was curious how he had taken 
to her from the very first time he saw her 
that third year of her immigration to 
America. And what was even more sur- 
prising was the way his father, Bedros 
Bedros, had taken to her from the first also. 
Yet, perhaps it was not so surprising. Now 
Hike understood why. It had been because, 
in her high spirits and her ambitiousness, 
she had reminded Bedros Bedros of a part 
of himself. And Scabrock, too, was a re- 
minder of a part of his father, the public 
part. Together, the pert little Lela, bright- 
eyed and clever, and Scabrock, affable and 
confident, made a complimentary image of 
his father. Neither reminded him of his 
Yankee mother. In the household, she was 
always something of an unknown, except in 
matters of her duties. His father was that 
kind of man. 

“Tell her to call now,” Hike breathed with 
difficulty, still looking at Lela. “Tell her 
I want to know after this round.” 

“Just keep him off — long arm him,” 
Scabrock said again as though he hadn't 
heard Hike, “He'll tire by the seventh — 
then let me see that Hikey boy of mine 
go to work, just this one time.” 

“Tell her I want to know right after this 
round,” Hike said again, still watching 
Lela.” 

The bell clanged. Almost before Hike 
was out in the center of the ring, his op- 
ponent was stepping and jabbing all about 
him again. Hike looked down through the 
ropes for Lela. Her seat was empty. 

Within seconds, the youth had flurried 
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through Hike’s Adam’s apple, making him 
gasp. Hike thrashed out with his long arms 
and clutched the youth to himself. His 
Adam’s apple felt hard and choking. Against 
the long flat muscles of his chest and the 
overdeveloped bulges of his arms, he could 
feel the lean but powerful band of his 
opponent's arms and chest, rippling like 
corrugated steel as the youth’s gloves 
pounded him with a rapid, unrelenting 
tattoo. Every now and again, Hike heard 
the sounds of a sudden intake of breath, 
betraying his opponent’s concentration. 

The referee’s hands insistent on his shoul- 
der, his breath recovered, Hike shoved the 
youth away from himself. As he did so, he 
saw an opening. Something cocked itself 
within Hike. At the same instant, something 
else within him made him hesitate — just 
long enough to let the opening go un- 
taken. 

At the end of the round, Lela had not re- 
turned. 

“Didn't you hear me?” Scabrock said 
patiently but firmly, “I told you to keep him 
away — long arm him. Didn’t you even 
hear me? — He got at you worse that time. 
Long arm him, the long arm, Hikey boy — 
the long arm.” 

Hike looked down to Lela’s vacant seat. 

“And how about that opening?” Scab- 
rock’s voice went on, “He was just as wide 
as an open barn door — But you did it 
again —” 

In the third round, Hike found himself 
reking and pushing his opponent away 
from himself. But it made him feel foolish 
-- it made him feel as though he were try- 
ing to avoid his due, something that the 
opponent, the crowd and he himself know 
was coming to him. Yet, Hike kept his ats 
up before himself, long and pushing out 
at his opponent. 

Hike had first learned that trick about 
his arms when he was a boy. It had been 


with his father and first with his long legs 
rather than his arms. It could never be 
said that his father really attacked him, 
just beat him. There was always a part of 
his father that was still of the old world — 
he believed in such things as taking a stick 
or even ones fist, when necessary, to a boy. 
Beat a boy, not hard but properly, if he 
was bad. And if he lacked spirit, then real- 
iy beat him and beat him — it was never 
too soon to show a boy how hard the world 
he was born into really was and what it 
would do to a weak one. His father beat 
him all right. 

In defense, Hike had discovered the 
usefulness of his long legs to ward off the 
blows. And his arms — he would put his 
arms out and keep pushing his father away, 
jabbing at him as though with sticks. 

At the end of the round, Lela had not 
returned yet. 


Hike was beginning to breathe hard. His 


mouthpiece stuck as he tried to spit it out 
into Scabrock’s hand. 


“You see,” Scabrock said, his voice easy 
and soothing, “You just listen to Poppa 
Scabrock — just pay attention to what I say 
and we'll have him worn down in no time. 
And then — Cut loose —” 


Hike felt his breath coming deeply and 
easily now. He felt the long stomach muscle 
rising and falling like a heavy rubber band 
about his midriff. He was in good condition. 

He kept looking at Lela’s empty seat. 

When the bell clanged for the third 
round, the seat was still empty. Hike poked 
the youth away from himself with his arms 
again. At the same time, he moved about 
a little more briskly — this would make a 
better show for the fans. Every now and 
again, he hit out resoundingly against the 
youth’s body, not one of his great blows, 
but one that was good enough to shake the 
smaller man up a bit. It was Hike’s perfect- 
ed punch. It looked good to the fans, made 
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itself felt by his opponent, and satisfied his 
own needs to strike back every now and 
again. He landed the last of the body blows 
just as the bell clanged. 

“Who you kiddin’?” Scabrock whipped 
him with his tongue as always at such times, 
“It took more to keep those blows back than 
you put into them. And you think I’m the 
only one that can see that? Take a good 
look out into that crowd — You think you're 
foolin’ them?” Scabrock’s hands went up 
and down Hike’s body, almost too vigorous- 
ly, with the sponge. 

“Tm tellin’ you, Hikey baby, they’re onta 
you. We can’t expect to keep foolin’ them. 
From here on in, it’s either come through—” 

Lela’s seat was still empty. Something 
vaguely gnawing and worried curled with- 
in Hike. 

“If you couldn’t get at him, it would be 
something else — But those blows show 
that you can.” Scabrock gave him the bot- 
tle and pail and held his mouthpiece ready 
to be slipped in like a bit. 

In the fifth round, the youth got at Hike 
again. He boxed through his defenses from 
one side, then the other, pounding his chest, 
jabbing his face. Every now and again, 
Hike’s head snapped back and his mouth- 
piece jarred loose. His opponent's entire 
face was set with the look of grim determ- 
ination. 

Yes, Hike thought, that was it — his 
father beat him so much when he was 2 
boy, and not only with a strap and the broom 
handle but also with his big hands. His 
father also beat his mother, accidentally 
as when she tried to put herself between the 
man and the boy during a beating. But, 
also, sometimes intentionally. He beat her 
rarely, but enough, and always after he'd 
been in a deep wine drunk with Gamba 
Nohan or Vassily Varan, his countrymen. 
Saturday afternoons, he would go into town 
in his roadmaster and stay the rest of the 
day and evening. When he returned to 
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the farm late at night, he would be drunk 
and sullen and Hike and his mother both 
knew he had been visiting with Gamba 
Nohan again. The least thing set him to 
grumbling, and at the smallest excuse, he 
hit out at Hike and, even more, at Hike’s 
mother. Both Hike and his mother had 
taken the beatings without real protests 
— there had been only Hike’s attempts to 
keep his father off with his feet and arms. 

At the end of the round, Hike was bruis- 
ed about the mouth and eyes. His face 
throbbed and his chest felt overlarge where 
he had been hit. 

“Boy, you look like a beauty, Hikey, 
baby,” Scabrock said as he swabbed the 
cuts, “Looks like this might be it for the 
three of us, you, me, and Lela — after this, 
it’s going to be one long slide to the soup 
and bread line —” 


Still Lela had not returned. 
In the sixth round, the youth was at him 
again. He had solved the long arm style; 


he got through again and again, punching 
and bruising Hike almost at will. Hike was 
certain of it — if the youth didn’t tire, it 
would be an easy win for him, and from 
there a quick climb right to the top. But, 
what was so much more at the moment, 
with the incessant flurry, Hike suddenly 
felt something like anger and resentment 
curl within himself. It was curious, it was 
as though the way the youth’s style domi- 
nated him. 

This time, as he worked on the cuts, Scab- 
rock said nothing. Lela had finally return- 
ed; she was waiting behind Scabrock. 

“Tell me,” Hike said to her finally as 
Scabrock closed the last cut. 

Lela looked at him. 

“I want to know,” Hike breathed heavily, 
“Tell me.” 

“Dawktor says crisis vill coom soon — 
then vill know.” Lela inspected the cuts as 
she spoke. She touched his face with her 
fingertips, slowly, almost deliberately 
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smoothing out the edge of a raw cut. 
“Keep calling,” Hike gasped. 
They would know soon, Hike thought as 
he lumbered out in answer to the bell. 


Right away, his opponent was at him 
again. Hike stumbled heavily as he tried 
to move out of range. Suddenly his face 
splintered with pain. There was the warm, 
fulsome taste of blood gushing from his 
crushed nose. Instinctively Hike clutched 
at his opponent to steady himself. Both 
his cheeks and his forehead felt as though 
large bones had been shattered. But here 
too, as always with his father, Hike felt 
there was nothing he could do — It was 
just that sometimes when his father attack- 
ed him and always when his father attacked 
his tall Yankee mother, he would feel a 
leaping urge to strike out, but somehow he 
never did. Even the thought of striking 
out at his father made him feel he had had 
an unclean thought — something would 
tangle within himself and he would feel 
another layer of that heavy familiar cloud 
settling upon himself. 

His opponent was working on his body 
now, on his heart and midriff, trying to 
break him down. Every now and again, 
moving like a cat, he struck Hike’s face. 
Blood and sweat spattered the ring. Hike’s 
shattered nose felt as though his face were 
split wide from forehead to chin; he choked 
on mouthfuls of blood. Spitting out the 
blood to get his breath, he had the sharp 
sensation of a sliver of bone on his swollen 
lips. 

If only he had done it, Hike thought as 
he spat out the sliver of his shattered nose, 
just done it once, struck out at his father. 
The opponent cut him again and again, 
opening the raw hurt of the nose and 
scraping the flesh and skin about his cheeks. 
Yes, perhaps the youth could do it after 
all, knock down the great beautiful mon- 
ster. Hike saw the youth’s eyes narrowing 
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with the intensity of his efforts. He thought 
he saw the look of the kill in those eyes. 
Yes, Hike remembered, he had struck 
out once finally, but not at his father, not 
directly at him. He had been an adolescent 
then, almost at his full growth. It had been 
the young bull that had been worked on 
by the vet to turn it into beef stock. The 
slit the vet had made had been incomplete 
— the young bull had become a raging 
demon. It kad run about the meadow all 
morning, charging blindly; finally it had 
gone over the wall and out into the yard. 


They had tried everything. Finally Bedros 
had decided the only way was to fell it 
with an ax or to shoot it. He had gone off 
in the roadmaster totheneighboring farm to 
borrow a gun and ammunition. Meanwhile, 
bawling out its pain, the young bull had 
run amuck in the door yard. It had tram- 
pled a half dozen of the chickens and toss- 
ed more of them. Gradually the radius of 
its charges had taken in the cottage itself. 


Watching the new movements of the bull, 
Hike had gone out into the yard and waitcd 
as it came with its head lowered, its eyes 
goggling with its pain and madness, its 
hooves squinging angrily on the gravel aud 
chicken sand of the yard. It had come in a 
dead seething line for the cottage. Upset 
and nervously wrought, Hike’s mother had 
been at the kitchen window, watching the 
young bull as though with both a fascina- 
tion and a dread. 

The opponent concentrated almost en- 
tirely on Hike’s face now. In the midst of 
the raw hurt of his nose, Hike felt one of 
his eyes closing tight into a puffed slit. 

As the bull had come, Hike remembered, 
he had stood in its path just before the 
kitchen door. Bracing himself, he had wait- 
ed. 

The bull's head had been down, angry, 
and its nose had snorted horrendously. The 
young animal had just begun to sprout 
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horns — the tips had been about two inches 
above the rough head fur. Hike had watch- 
ed that head and those horns rushing to- 
ward him. And then, the bull had been 
upon Hike — he had felt the dust from its 
hooves in his face and he had seen the 
nostrils plainly, dilating as though the ani- 
mal were in great agony. Reacting almost 
without thinking, Hike had brought his 
right arm back, made a fist, and in the 
same movement hit the bull with the full 
force of his body directly above the snortirg 
muzzle between the furious eyes. He had 
hit the bull and stepped aside, almost as 
though he had spent most of his life re- 
hearsing for the act. The young bull had 
rushed pass him, grazing his legs with its 
flanks, and then, just short of the house, it 
had dropped on its front knees — its legs 
kicking out furiously behind, it had turned 
over onto its back. As he had felt his fist 
crush the bone structure of the bull’s head, 
a curious exultance had gone through. Hike 
had hardly been aware of the hurt in his 
hand. 

When his father had returned from the 
neighbor's with the gun, the bull had stop- 
ped kicking — its legs had been up in the 
air, frozen like those of an iron monument; 
its eyes had been open and glazed and the 
blood foam of its muzzle had hung out 
stickily into the dust of the hen yard. 

Bedros had looked at the bull and then 
at Hike, Hike had just stood there with his 
hand hanging, now achingly, at his side. 
His father had looked at the bull and then 
had come up to Hike and taken his swollen 
hand in his hands and looked at it. 

“It is swollen, your hand,” Bedros had 
said, “It must hurt — your hand.” 

Hike had looked down at the bull. He 
had felt a curious pleasure in knowing that 
it was hurting. He had been sure that it 
had been broken. For the first time, he had 
suddenly felt the real power latent in his 
body — for the first time he had come to 
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know what his body was capable of do- 
ing. 

“I see my beatings of you have not been 
wasted,” his father had said, “Good boy, 
Hikey — my boy, Hikey.” Hike had looked 
at his father with a surging edged emotion 
suddenly emerging from his clouded feel- 
ings. But only for the monent, A mo- 
ment later, his broken hand hanging at 
his side, he had turned about and walked 
into the house. He had been flooded with 
an upsurge of distress. Since that time, all 
those years in the ring, a secret fear had 
gripped Hike and held him back. 

The opponent's jabbing left opened a cut 
on Hike’s right eyebrow. The sticky hot 
blood seeped into Hike’s eyes. His face feit 
raw and bloated with pain. Dimly he could 
hear the tumult of the crowd through the 
buzzing inside his head. Once his opponent's 
glove missed, grazing his face — large area 
of the skin across his cheekbone was scrap- 
ed away. The flesh underneath felt raw 
and itched maddeningly. Hike clawed at his 
cheek with both his gloves. In that same 
moment, his opponent leaped in. A sharp 
pain pierced Hike’s heart and he was gasp- 
ing for breath. Immediately after, a hard, 
choking sensation exploded in his throat. 
Hike found he could not swallow — his 
adam’s apple felt as though it were shatter- 
ed— something famished, breathless, and 
frenzied surged in him. Right then, Hike 
knew for whom the blow he had given the 
young bull had really been intended. 

The din from the spectators was like a 
fuzzed torrent in Hike’s ears. But there was 
his opponent still coming at him, pounding 
his body, beating his face mercilessly. Hike 
tried to force his guard up, but his arms 
were almost too heavy — without thinking, 
he moved about the ring willessly, almost 
in a stumbling rhythm, as though something 
outside himself, or deep within a secret 
part of his life, had come into control. He 
peered through the haze of sweat and blood 
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in his eyes. There was the overeager, intense 
look of the fighter confident of the kill in 
his opponent’s eyes. His head carried high 
and his mouth half opened with its great 
urge of concentration, the youth was haw- 
ing and snorting raucously with his efforts. 
Readying himself for the final onslaught, he 
hesitated for a split second. It was then 
Hike saw it again. Seeing the opening, in- 
stinctively he brought back his great right 
arm as though cocking a cannon within him- 
self. 

With a gasp, suddenly, almost at the 
same moment, he let go at his opponent’s 
face. Perspiration and blood splattered him 
— he felt somethinging crackle like stiff 
plaster board and then give under his glov- 
ed fist, and after it, the sensation of some- 
thing slippery and pulpy as though he had 
smashed into one of the melons his father 
used to hold up for him to practice on. 

The youth’s face had a sudden look of 
surprise and anguish; he wavered, then 
dropped slowly to his knees. On the canvas, 
he sagged, like an empty fodder sack, over 
onto his stomach and face. One of his legs 
caught underneath the dead weight of his 
body. 

The din in the arena exploded. Hike felt 
the referee’s hands shoving him to one side 
of the ring. His breathing was labored and 
painful and his sweating and the feel of 
his blood was blinding in his eyes. Yet, 
curiously, he had a sense of awesome relief. 

The referee bent over the youth, count- 
ing methodically and emphatically. Breath- 
ing hard and watching his opponent's crum- 
pled form, Hike felt extraordinarily calm 
as he stood in the neutral corner. Most 
of the specators were on their feet. Hike 
felt his right hand raised and saw Scab- 
rock before him with his face shouting 
with surprise and joy. and Lela, reaching 
up so urgefully to him and saying over 
and over again, “Hike Bedros — Hike Bed- 
ros, now he will be soon champion.” 
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When Scabrock and Lela led Hike vut 
of the ring through the tumultuous crowd, 
the youth was still in the same position in 
which he fell, his right leg still pinned awk- 
wardly under his body. A doctor was bend- 
ing over the crumpled form. 


They had to shove and push to get back 
to that gate, back to the corridor leading to 


the dressing room. The crowd swarmed 
about Hike. 


“Good boy, Hike!” 

“We knew you could do it!” 

“That’s murdering him!” 

And in a dialect of his father’s native 
tongue, coming stridently over the shouting, 
“Gaitzes! — Yellah! — Mussallah! — Today 
as a people we have done it! If only we had 
such a one to fight with us against the 
Kurds!” 

In the dressing room, Scabrock was 
jubilant. And Lela, Hike had never seen 
her like that, her face feverish, her voice 


excited, and her hand flying from gesture 
to gesture. 

“My boy — Hikey! — That’s him all right 
— I knew you could do it, boy!” Scabrock 
cried. 


“Hike, my lover,” Lela said in the 
Teheran dialect, “They will be singing 
songs about you in the coffee houses of 
Teheran next year! — My lover, my lover, 
Hike!” Standing so small yet urgefully be- 
fore him, she looked up into his face with 
glowing eyes. 

“My father,” Hike said through his swol- 
len lips, “I want to know about my father. 

“Yes, darling,” Lela said, now speaking 
in English, “You shall about your father 
know — I vill this minute call.” She reach- 
ed up and embraced him with the feverish 
fullnes of her mouth. Giving him another 
great look, she went out of the dressing 
room. 

As Lela went out, a small balding man 
stuck his head in the door. 
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“Better stand by —” the man said to 
Scabrock, “It looks serious.” 

Immediately after, a sober faced group 
came into the room and inspected Hike’s 
gloves and bandages. They looked at Scab- 
rock and then started out again. 

“Whatta-ya managing, Scabrock,” one of 
them said, “A homicidal maniac? It looks 
real bad.” And they went out. 

Scabrock looked at the closing door and 
then followed, going up the corridor after 
them. 

Hike began cutting the bandages from his 
hands. His hand didn’t even hurt this time. 
He picked up the sponge and began sop- 
ping the sweat from his body. 

Minutes later, he heard Scabrock com- 
ing down the corridor. Lela was with him; 
he could hear the two of them talking in 
quick low voices, Lela’s voice was loudest. 

When they came through the door they 
looked at him. 

“He’s dead,” Scabrock said. Hike telt 
almost like exultance, go 


something, 
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through himself. He kept looking. 

“My father?” he said — he could feel the 
curious excitement within himself. The 
sponge felt large and loose in his hand. 

“Collins,” Scabrock said, “Your oppo- 
nent.” 

The last shred of something seemed to 
go out of Hike. 

He just looked at Scabrock. 

“And my father?” he finally brought out. 

“He went through the crisis,” Lela said, 
looking at him and then away from him, 
“He’s going to be all right.” 

Hike felt his hand beginning to work 
fumblingly at the sponge. When the sponge 
was all gathered into his palm, he closed 
his fist tight on it. He looked again to 
Scabrock and to Lela. 

He opened his fist — the sponge came 
springing out. It dropped to the floor, 
bouncing about for seconds, and then wob- 
bling crazily on its sides. In the back- 
ground, Hike could still hear the din of 
the crowd, in the arena. 





@ THE EVIDENCE REVIEWED: 


ON WHOSE SIDE ARE 
THE ARMENIAN PEOPLE? 


ARTACHES TCHILINGARIAN 


@=eiver since the day the Armenian peo- 
{2 ple lost their independence, there 
have always been small groups which not 
only reconciled themselves with the rule 
of the foreigner, but they also preferred 
that rule to their national independence. 

This manifestation of servility is best dem- 
onstrated in Armenian history during the 
Vardanantz War when, in the midst of a 
life and death struggle with the Persian ty- 
rants, there were those among the Arme- 
nian people who joined the traitor Vassak 
and went over to the enemy. 

If we were to apply to that period the 
term “party” which is in vogue today, we 
might properly say that, at the time, there 
were two political parties in Armenia: the 
Vardanians and the Vassakians. 

However, such a characterization would 
hardly have been accurate, for, the fact is, 
the Vardanians were not a narty but they 
represented the real Armenian people, the 
heart of the people, its most genuine ele- 
ment, while the Vassakians were but a small 
segment, alien to the spirit and the gen- 
eral aspirations of the Armenian people. 

From the standpoint of internal division, 
the plight of the Armenian people is no 
different today than in the days of the 
Vardanantz War. Today, too, there are 
among the Armenian people groups like 
the followers of Vassak who are opposed to 
national and religious independence and 
advocate the retention of foreign (Soviet) 
rule over Armenia, the Armenian Church, 
and the Armenian people. 


Today, too, the Armenian people are in 
the arena with a positive force which is 
reminiscent of the Vardanantz days, in 
the person of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation which is fighting for the inde- 
pendence of the Armenian people and their 
church against the strangulating yoke of a 
foreign tyranny and which is backed by 
the entire numerical and moral support of 
freedom loving Armenians. 

And although today the word party is 
applied to the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation, but the fact is the Federation, 
as in the days of the Vardanantz War, is 
not a party in the ordinary sense of the 
word but, actually and psychologically, it 
represents the whole of freedom-loving 
Armenians. 

In these days, when factions subserving 
the foreign tyranny in Armenia so shame- 
lessly identify themselves with the Arme- 
nian people, and who try to make it ap- 
pear as if the Federation is a negligible 
force it will serve a useful purpose to cite 
here a few ringing historical facts to prove 
on whose side the Armenian people has 
been, or is now, and who really are the 
negligible minority in the Armenian com- 
munity. 

Thus, for example, during the first Rus- 
sian revolution which brought certain re- 
laxations, Khrimian Hairik, the Catholicos 
of All Armenians, taking advantage of the 
new freedoms, in 1906 called a National 
Assembly at Etchmiadzin to consider some 
burning national, cultural and church is- 
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sues. The Assembly envisaged 60 delegates, 
elected by universal, equal and secret bal- 
Ict. All Russian Armenians were entitled to 
take part in the elections, without dis- 
crimination of sex. 


In an atmosphere of universal interest, 
after a regularly conducted election cam- 
paign, a poll was taken throughout the 
Armenian Communities in Russia and the 
result was, out of a total of 60 delegates, 
the Dashnaks won the day 54 against 6. 
Why did the Armenian people support the 
Dashnak candidates in such overwhelming 
majority? The reasons were several: 

First, there was the case of Tsarist en- 
croachment on the Armenian church. When 
in 1903 the Tsarist Government seized the 
property of the Armenian Church, it was 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
which directed the heroic resistance, forcing 
the Russian government to back down and 
to restore the confiscated church property 
to its legal owners. 

Second, when in 1905 the Tsarist Gov- 
ernment incited the Tartars in Caucasus to 
rise against the Armenian people, it was 
again the Federation which successfully 
repelled the attackers and forced them to 
capitulate, thus saving the physical exis- 
tence of the Armenian people in the Cau- 
casus. 

In the Ottoman Constitutional era be- 
tween 1908 to 1914 in all the elec- 
tions in the Armenian populated provinces 
of the interior, the people invariably gave 
its vote to the Dashnak candidates to the 
Ottoman Parliament. 


During the second Russian Revolution 
which took place in 1917, on a larger scale 
and more successful than the first revolu- 
tion, popular elections took place under the 
aegis of the newly-formed democratic gov- 
ernment for a Constitutional Assembly, En- 
titled to ten delegates to the Assembly, the 
Armenians of the Caucasus, once again 
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gave free expression to their preference and 
elected al! ten delegates from the Dashnak 
list of candidates. 

The same thing happened in all the local 
( provincial and city) elections. 

An Armenian Congress assembled in 
Tiflis in October of the same year, repre- 
senting all political parties, found it neces- 
sary to create a National Council, a sort of 
central authority, to take charge of the 
situation on the eve of a critical period of 
the war, affecting the fate of the Arme- 
nian people. The logical procedure for the 
election of such a central body, naturally, 
would have been the customary application 
of the “universal, secret and equal ballot”, 
a procedure which was strongly advocated 
by the Dashnak Party while all the other 
parties and factions opposed the idea. 


The reason the other factions opposed the 
legal procedure was because they realized 
the hopelessness of their situation, since, 
if regular elections were held, the Dash- 
naks would carry the day with a sweeping 
majority. The only way the other parties, 
hopelessly negligible minorities, could have 
representation in the National Council was 
to make an exception to the rule and to 
create what amounted to a national govern- 
ment by a compromise understanding with 
all the parties. And the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation, constrained by its re- 
sponsibility, relinquished its sure power by 
the might of its majority status and con- 
ceded the right to representation without 
the elections, because it was eager and 
anxious to face the fatal future with a sense 
of equal responsibility with all the other 
factions, regardless of their numbers or 


strength. 


Finally, the National Council — the pro- 
visional government — formed by com- 
promise agreement among all the parties, 
and moved from Tiflis to Erevan the seat 
of the new Armenian Republic, it was no 
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longer possible to avoid popular elections 
for the Parliament of Armenia. The elec- 
tions were held, and once again, 72 out of 
a total of 80 deputies to the Parliament were 
Dashnaks. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that all the 
elections in the Armenian communities of 
the Dispersion, with very few exceptions, 
have ended in Dashnak victory. 


For example, in the only Armenian na- 
tional election held in 1918 in the United 
States, all four delegates to the Paris Peace 
Conference, were Dashnaks. We have no 
doubt that the situation is different very 
little today. The enthusiasm engendered by 
the election of the new Catholicate of Cili- 
cia, and the result of the diocesan elections 
in Iran and Greece clearly prove that the 
majority of the Armenians of the Disper- 
sion are with the Dashnaks. 

I am sure, if regular free elections were 
held in all Armenian communities of dis- 
persion right now, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Armenian people would vote 
the Dashnak slate. 


When we consider the dominant position 
and the circulation of the Dashnak press 
in all the Armenian settlements, this same 
conclusion will appear all the more con- 
clusive. If it were possible to hold free 
elections in Caucasian Armenia right now, 
we are certain the result would be no dif- 
ferent. 


It is an irrefutable fact that, in the last 
50 years, no Armenian politica] party, 
or no faction has been able to occupy such 
a dominant role in Armenian life, or has 
been the exponent of the will of the Ar- 
menian people so well as the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation. No wonder those 
groups of the Armenian people who were 
dominant in Armenian life before the last 
50-60 years and who have lost that position, 
are filled with such hatred against the 
Federation. 


WuoseE Sipe ARE THE ARMENIAN PEOPLE 
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Who were those dominant groups of 
yesteryear? 

1. The wealthy Amira class. 

2. The high ranking clergy. 

8. Reactionary and unprincipled levan- 
tine intellectuals who served and materially 
benefited from the abovementioned two 
groups. 

It is interesting to note that precisely these 
three groups are the ones which are head- 
ing the present unbridled crusade against 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation. 


The Internal and External Forces 


Fighting Against the Federation 

The abovementioned three groups of the 
Armenian society — the wealthy, the high 
ranking clergy and the levantine type in- 
tellectuals — hate the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation because, like in the good 
old days, they no longer can rule the Ar- 
menian society with their former uncon- 
tested and unrivaled authority, and because 
the sympathy of the overwhelming majority 
of the Armenian people is with the Dash- 
naks, and not with them. 


They naturally think, should they be able 
to eliminate the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation, they will recover their lost po- 
sition and once again they will become the 
undisputed masters of all Armenian public 
institutions. 


It is self-evident that the chief weapon of 
the wealthy class is the money with which 
they lure the unprincipled penniless hun- 
gry intellectuals, making their influence 
felt in Armenian life. To make its task 
easier in this direction, this wealthy class 
has created the so-called Armenian Gen- 
eral Benevolent Union, an ostensibly char- 
itable organization which, in reality, ever 
since its founding, has been a designing 
social and political organization. The mask 
of this Union was finally torn off after the 
election of the present Catholicos of the 
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Cilician See, when the wealthy bosses and 
their cringing intellectuals put a stop to 
the annual quota contributions to all Ar- 
menian schools in the Middle East which 
came under the jurisdiction of the Catholi- 
cos of Cilicia they ‘hated. 


It should be stated, however, it was no 
secret even before that the Armenian Gen- 
eral Benevolent Union employed in its 
schools only anti-Dashnak teachers, em- 
ployed officers who were noted for their 
fanatical hatred of the Dashnaks, and ad- 
vanced subsidies and pensions to those in- 
tellectuals who waged a relentless campaign 
against the Dashnaks. There is no need to 
mention names because they are well 
known to the public. 

It likewise is no secret that the Benevo- 
lent Union has always been one of the 
principal forces among the Armenians of 
the Dispersion which, directly or indirectly, 
has subsidized all the pro-soviet political 
fights which have been waged against the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation. 

The second group hostile to the Federa- 
tion, as stated, is the high ranking Arme- 
nian clergy which generally is reactionary, 
and which opposes the Federation, not so 
much from religious or ecclesiastical con- 
siderations, as from political motives. We 
should bear in mind that, after the loss of 
Armenian independence and the downfall 
of the ruling class, for centuries it was the 
high ranking clergy which, for the people, 
assumed the role of ruler, not only on the 
home front, but before the outside world 
as well. 

For this reason the high clergy had dif- 
ficulty in reconciling itself with the simul- 
taneous existence of rival political parties 
which in the latter part of the 19th century 
appeared on the national scene with a Ge- 
termination to direct the fate of the Ar- 
menian nation with new zeal and new as- 
pirations. The high ranking clergy was 
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prejudicial especially toward the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation which, beginning 
with 1903, when the Tsarist government 
seized the Armenian church estates was 
more than a mere political party and turned 
into a sort of national authority, wresting 
from the hand of the clergy the historic 
role which it had played up until that time. 


It is no wonder, therefore, that clergymen 
like Archbishop Nersoyan bitterly demand 
the dissolution of political parties and a 
return to the good old days of clergy rule. 
No doubt the Nersoyans have only the Ar- 
menian Revolutionary Federation in mind, 
because it is the Federation which is the 
real rival to their power while all the other 
parties share their views and support them 
in their fight against the Dashnaks. The 
likes of Nersoyan have no fear of the Ram- 
gavars and the Hunchaks; the Armenian 
Bolsheviks, the tools of a foreign power, 
likewise support the high ranking clergy. 


If the supreme concern of the high rank- 
ing clergy were the defense of the Arme- 
nian Church, naturally its attention and 
struggle would be centered against those 
factions which have become a tool of the 
atheistic Soviet tyranny, for it was the So- 
viet Government which confiscated the cen- 
turies-old property of the Armenian church, 
which razed hundreds of Armenian church 
erlifices, or converted them into party clubs 
rooms, warehouses or even stables, which 
reduced religion into an object of public 
derision in an effort to eradicate it from 
the souls of men. 


But the Armenian high ranking clergy 
which offers only lip service to religion and 
the church, not only failed to defend the 
church aganist the depredations of an 
atheistic regime, but went much farther 
and became an instrument of the Soviet 
to wreck the Armenian churches in the free 
world as well. 

And because the Armenian communities 
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of the free world have none but the leader- 
ship of the Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion to put a stop to this disastrous activity, 
the high clergy, in a sacreligious abuse of 
the sanctity of the Mother See of Etchmiad- 
zin, expends its energies in fighting the 
anti-soviet Federation and its vast follow- 
ing who believe in the freedom of Armenia, 
all in the interests of the promotion of god- 
less Communism’s political and ideolog- 
ical aims. 


When we speak of the wealthy class and 
the high clergy, it is important to note, we 
naturally have in mind the majority of 
these two classes and not their entire mem- 
bership. It is no secret that there have been, 
and there now are many respectable ex- 
ceptions which entertained views and at- 
titudes other than the classes to which they 
belonged, such as Khrimiain Hairik, the 
venerable and worshipful Catholicos of All 
Armenians who sided with the Federation 
in the fight against the Tsarist expropriation 
of Armenian church properties in 1903, the 
late and lamented martyr Catholicos Kho- 
ren Muradbekian who refused to become a 
tool of the Soviet masters and was killed 
by Chekist agents, the late and lamented 
courageous Archbishop Nerses Melik-Tang- 
ian, the Prelate of the Iranian Azerbaijan 
Diocese who waged a heroic fight against 
the encroachments of the Soviet on the Ar- 
menian church. 


High-ranking Armenian clergy who chose 
to rot in prison rather than subserve an 
atheistic regime included notably ARF 
friends Bishops Giud and Adak. The Soviets 
too liquidated or exiled to slow death hun- 
dreds of Armenian clergymen among whom 
few were not those who were ARF sympa- 
thizers. 


To this courageous and worshipful little 
band also belong the present Catholicos 
Zareh I of Cilicia and his high ranking ec- 
clesiastical associates who, with an unex- 
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ampled spirit of dedication, are defending 
today the independence of the Armenian 
Church against the plottings of Soviet 
agents. 

In the wealthy class, fortunately, there 
have been and still are some splendid ex- 
ceptions. In the early days of the Revolu- 
tion, for instance, we had in the Caucasus 
such notable Armenian millionaires as H. 
Melikian, M. Shatirian, A. Vachiantz, Melik- 
Azarian, and Aramiantz, courageous and 
patriotic men who refused to follow the ma- 
jority of their class and became the friends 
of the Armenian Revolutionary - Federation. 


Today here in the United States we have 
a number of distinguished compatriots of 
this class who form the honorable exception. 
In California we have the benefactors 
George Mardikian, Alec Pilibos, Harry 
Carian, Arpaxat Setrakian, M. Piloyan, A. 
Dickranian, Aram Zakarian, Paul Movses- 
ian, Artashes Haroutunian, Levon and 
Sofia Hagopians, Tom and George Cardash- 
ians, H. Piroomian, also, Paul Maranian of 
Detroit and H. Bagratouni and Yeghishe 
Melikian of Philadelphia. 


The third anti-Dashnak group, as we have 
stated, are those levantine type intellectuals 
in the service of the wealthy bosses and 
the high ranking clergy for considerations 
of material remuneration. It can confidently 
be stated that, were it not for the Armenian 
General Benevolent Union which was creat- 
ed by the funds of the wealthy and the 
moral support of the high clergy, neither 
the so-called Ramgavar Party would have 
been able to drag its pernicious existence 
these long years, nor the unprincipled in- 
tellectuals who control its destines would 
have survived this long. 

The Ramgavar Party, as every one knows, 
has never had such an imposing mass fol- 
lowing as the Armenian Revolutionary Fed- 
eration commands, from whose resources 
and support the party might have sustained 
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its organization, its newspapers and _ its 
mercenary intellectuals. 

The only source which materially helps 
the Ramgavar Party, which lacks a mass 
following, is the Armenian General Bene- 
volent Union. This indisputable fact, if not 
generally known in the United States, is a 
scandalous reality in the Armenian settle- 
ments of the Middle East. 


It must be stated, however, that after the 
downfall of the Independent Republic of 
Armenia (1920-21) the ranks of the anti- 
Dashnak intellectuals were swelled by the 
infiltration of communist agents in the pay 
of the Soviet Government. They infiltrated 
not only the A.G.B.U. and Ramgavar Party 
ranks but all the anti-Dashnak newspapers 
and national organizations, not excepting 
the boards of trustees and the pastors of the 
so-called Etchmiadzinist churches, to direct 
the campaign against the Armenian Revo- 
lutionary Federation. 

All the same, the combined forces of the 
wealthy bosses, the high ranking clergy and 
their mercenary intellectuals would have 
been unable to raise the anti-Dashnak un- 
holy crusade to its present hysterical stage 
were it not for the direct or indirect sup- 
port of the Soviet Government. It is the 
unprecedented intervention of this foreign 
power in Armenian life which has lent a 
purely internal Armenian controversy such 
an extraordinary dimension and intensity, 
and especially such a disruptive character. 


The Failure of the Conspiracy 
Against the Federation 

Why was it that the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation became so popular as 
to win the everwhelming majority Arme- 
nian vote at home and abroad and why was 
it that the Federation’s opponents always 
remained a negligible minority in Armenian 
life? 

The reasons are, first, that the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation has been an or- 
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ganization essentially dedicated to the lib- 
eration of the Armenian people, an or- 
ganization which, through the example of 
a heroic generation dedicated to Armenian 
emancipation and independence, spoke to 
the sound instinct and the heart of the Ar- 
menian people. The opponents of the Fed- 
eration never were able to do this, nor did 
their ideas speak to the hearts and minds 
of the masses, nor did their propagandists 
win the hearts of those masses. 

The second reason of the Federation's 
popularity is to be found in the fact that, 
the most heroic deeds in the recent history 
of the Armenians were performed by that 
same organization. It was the Federation 
which directed the Armenian freedom fight, 
and the fight for the preservation of the 
national existence of the Armenian people. 
It was the Federation which laid the foun- 
dation of the independent Armenian state 
and, lastly, created the internal conditions 
for the perpetuation of that existence. 


There is no doubt that, were it not for 
the creation of the Republic of Armenia in 
1918-1920, and were it not for the Federa- 
tion’s role in purging the republic of alien 
internal enemies and in making the popu- 
lation homogenious, today we would not 
have a Soviet Armenia, and in all prob- 
ability its territory would have been divid- 
ed between Soviet Georgia and Azerbaijan, 
On the other hand, the opponents of the Ar- 
menian Revolutionary Federation have 
never rendered any palpable services to 
the Armenian people. All they knew was 
to criticize and to block the Federation's 
every effort to serve the nation with their 
disastrous intrusions and divisive tactics- 


It is safe to say, if the opponents of the 
Federation had not profitted from the So- 
viet’s support during the past 30-40 years, 
they could scarcely have maintained their 
organized existence today, nor could they 
have kept up ther newspapers. At best, 
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they would have been a negligible element 
in Armenian life. It is due to the Soviet 
Government's strong support that they con- 
tinue to live today, having become a veri- 
table scourge to those Armenians who 
cherish their freedom. 

Indeed, these three anti-Dashnak groups, 
running counter to the interests and aims 
of the Armenian people, and opposing the 
evolutionary course of history, would have 
presented a sorry picture today were it not 
for the Soviet Government which supports 
and sustains them in their disruptive role 
in the Armenian communities of the Dis- 
persion. 


It is no secret that, after subduing Ar- 
menian in collusion with the Turk, the So- 
viet Government has stopped at nothing to 
bring about the dissolution of the Arme- 
nian Revolutionary Federation, and with it, 
the eradication of Armenian aspirations for 
freedom and independence. But, as we all 


know, the Soviet’s efforts in this respect 
were fruitless. Although the Soviet gave 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation a 
solemn burial on several occasions, yet the 
perpetual attacks of the Soviet leaders, 
their radio and the press, against the Fed- 
eration to this day clearly prove that the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation not 
only is far from being buried, but it con- 
tinues to enjoy the full confidence of all 
liberty-loving Armenians not only in the 
free world, but also in the Soviet empire. 


It was natural to expect that the Soviet 
Government, in its fight against the Fed- 
eration in the free world, would make use 
of the abovementioned three elements — 
the wealthy class, the high ranking clergy, 
and the corrupt intellectuals, and by or- 
ganizing them into a cohesive force, would 
make it look like a national front in its in- 
famous campaign to disrupt the Armenian 
nation. 


It should be noted that until the unfor- 


tunate murder in New York (December of 
1933) the collaboration of Soviet secret 
agents with the abovementioned three 
groups failed to produce the expected re- 
sults. Moreover, the effects were entirely 
negative. The unfortunate murder in New 
York was a veritable gift from heaven to 
the anti-Dashnak front, the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the three abovementioned collu- 
sive groups. They, almost gasping their 
dying breath, suddenly showed signs of re- 
vival, and with the powerful support of the 
Soviet Government, they summoned enough 
courage to take the offensive against the 
Federation. 

The tumult surrounding the New York 
event convinced the Soviet Government and 
its tools — the boss-clergy-intellectual con- 
gerie — that the most effective weapon 
with which to fight the Federation was the 
Armenian Church. 


By controlling the Armenian Church 
through the Mother See of Etchmiadzin, 
the Soviet and its anti-Dashnak tools hoped 
to bring the Armenian churches of the dis- 
persion under the Soviet’s control, to alien- 
ate the masses from the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation, and thus to liquidate 
the Dashnak organization. 


However, in those days the Holy See of 
Etchmiadzin was presided over by Catholi- 
cos Khoren I, a resolute, independent-mind- 
ed ecclesiastical who refused to become the 
servile tool of the Soviet Government, and 
therefore, the first and foremost task which 
confronted the Soviet was to get rid of him. 
After all efforts to bring him into line had 
failed, the Soviet finally got rid of him by 
strangling him. 

It was after the tragic death of Catholicos 
Khoren that the way was clear for placing 
on the throne of Etchmiadzin an individual 
who was willing to do the bidding of the 
Kremlin bosses. Such a man was Gevorg 
VI Cheorekjian, an old pro-communist and 
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a sworn enemy of the Dashnaks, a man after 
Stalin’s heart who first became Deputy 
Catholicos, and later, ironically Catholicos 
“by the choice of the nation.” 

Gevorg Cheorekjian, however, was a very 
old man and could not very well carry out 
all the Soviet orders. After his death a more 
youthful incumbent was obtained in the 
person of Vazgen I Baljian who, although 
a total unknown to the Armenian people, 
nevertheless inspired every hope in Mos- 
cow that he would be just the man the So- 
viet was looking for. 


To assume the total control of the Ar- 
menian Church, to make it an instrument 
of its propaganda, to promote its political 
aims, and to liquidate the Armenian Revo- 
lutionary Federation, the only Armenian 
political organization of the Dispersion 
which is committed to the liberation of the 
Armenian people, the Soviet Government, 
however, had to remove one serious Oob- 
stacle on its path, and that was the inde- 
pendent Catholicate of the Cilician See 
which had been vacant for three years and 
there was every probability that the next 
incumbent would be an independent-mind- 
ed, resolute and incorruptible clergyman. 


It was to forestall this danger that the 
Soviet rushed Catholicos Vazgen Baljian to 
Lebanon, soon after his election to the 
Etchmiadzin Throne, Although this inter- 
vention was both illegal and unprecedented 
in Armenian church history, nevertheless 
it was the last desperate measure to pre- 
vent the election of Archbishop Zareh Pa- 
yaslian as Catholicos of the Cilician See. 
And when this effort, too, failed, Vazgen 
Baljian called his illegal “Bishops’ Conclave” 
in Cairo, Egypt, where he tried to reduce 
the Catholicate of Cilicia into an ordinary 
diocese of Etchmiadzin. 


Fortunately, this last effort of the Soviet 
and its lay and ecclesiastical agents like- 
wise proved fruitless. Zareh I Payaslian was 
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elected Catholicos who, not only repelled 
the sinister demands of the “Bishops’ con- 
clave”, but utterly confounded Catholicos 
Vazgen who had been conniving his pre- 
cipitous fall into the Soviet trap. 

Moreover, Catholicos Zareh I had the 
wisdom of responding to the petition of 
the free Armenian Church of America and 
to take them under his protection. We have 
no doubt His Holiness will do the same, 
first to the Iranian, and next to the Greek 
Armenian dioceses which have turned to 
him with similar appeals. It is quite possi- 
ble, and we must hope that the other dio- 
ceses of the Armenian Dispersion will fol- 
low their example, assuring, at least in 
the free world, the immunity of the Ar- 
menian church against the encroachments 
of the godless Soviet power. 

As we have seen, the Soviet effort 
through the collaboration of the anti-Dasli- 
nak front to strangle the Armenian Revo- 
lutionary Federation has been a total fail- 
ure. The Independent See of Cilicia ad- 
ministered a mortal blow to that sinister 
plan. We can understand, therefore, the 
unparalleled madness of anti-Dashnak or- 
ganizations and their press whose leaders 
have just witnessed their ignominious de- 
feat on the church front as well. 


Nor are we surprised at the intensity of 
their madness. The Federation not only 
did not fall into their trap, but it made 
them plunge into the trap of their own 
making. 

Nor could it have been otherwise. Be- 
cause the overwhelming majority of the 
Armenian people is with the Dashnaks — 
the Vardanians of our times. 

2 

The question which torments many minds 
is the inability to understand how come 
these three groups in the nation prefer the 
foreign rule and refuse to come to an un- 
derstanding with the Armenian Revolution- 
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ary Federation in the common cause of 
serving the nation. 


This is truly an amazing social manifesta- 
tion which brings to light the morbid psy- 
chology of the abovementioned three anti- 
Dashnak groups, but we shall have no dif- 
ficulty in understanding it if we bear in 
mind the following conditioning circum- 
stances. 

First, these people do not live under the 
strangulating rule of the foreign Soviet ty- 
rant, but they are a part of the Armenian 
communities of the free world, and they 
find their direct enemy not the foreign pow- 
er which has enslaved the Armenian father- 
land but the Armenian Revolutionary Fed- 
eration. 


Second, although within its boundaries 
the Soviet liquidates or enslaves the likes 
of these anti-Dashnak groups, however, in 
the outside world, it supports them with 
all its moral and material resources, True, 
it demands certain services to the Soviet 
cause (propaganda and support of its im- 
perialistic aims), but it richly compensates 
this service by helping them to dominate 
the Armenian communities of the free 
world, and to wage their fight against the 
Federation with a much better chance cf 
success. 

Third, these people fully realize that, in 
a fair fight, strictly on their own, they have 
no chance of defeating the Federation in 
any test of strength, as has always been the 
case in the past. They know very well that 
if they do not rely on a foreign power, it 
is the Dashnaks, and not themselves that 
will dominate Armenian life in the Dis- 
persion. And since control of Armenian life 
at least in the Dispersion means so much 
to them, they are willing to sacrifice the 
interests of the nation and the church, and 
the Armenian claims to freedom, just so 
they, and not the Dashnaks, shall rule the 
Armenian society. 
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Of course, if these people had been true 
‘overs of the nation and the church, as they 
try to make us believe with such pharisaical 
hypocrisy, and not the loathsome Levan- 
tines bent on controlling the nation at all 
cost, they would never have sold the free- 
dom and the independence of the Armenian 
Church to an anti-national and anti-re- 
ligious foreign government nor become its 
tool. 


The abovementioned three anti-Dashnak 
groups (we refer to their leaders of course) 
know very well the woeful condition of 
the Armenian church in the Soviet Union. 
They know that religion there is doomed 
to death by the godless authorities. They 
know that the present incumbent of the 
Mother See of Etchmiadzin is a voluntary 
agent of the Soviet who is tolerated not in 
order to administer to the spiritual needs 
of three million Armenian believers within 
the Soviet Union, but to extend the Soviet's 
control over the approximately one million 
Armenians of the free world. Finally they 
know that their professed “love for Ar- 
menia” or “love for Etchmiadzin” is nothing 
but a cloak to hide the sinister Soviet plot- 
tings against the independence of the Ar- 
menians and their church. 


Of course, that a foreign tyrannical gov- 
ernment has enlisted in its service Armenian 
traitors to destroy their own people is 
nothing new in contemporary Armenian 
history. The Tsarist, as well as the Sultan’s 
governments made use of traitors drawn 
from the ranks of these three groups in 
their fight against the Armenian Revolution- 
ary Federation, but these two governments 
never succeeded in enlisting in their service 
entire organized factions as the Soviet has 
accomplished today. 


Moreover, while these persons who serv- 
ed the enemy during the Armenian eman- 
cipatory struggle were regarded as traitors 
by the Armenian people, while they hid 
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their identity and their black deeds from 
the public for fear of the Armenian people’s 
vengeance, today these three factions in the 
Soviet’s service, while committing treason, 
still have the impertinence of openly pos- 
ing as the best lovers of Armenia and Etch- 
miadzin. 

Another striking fact which is totally 
new in Armenian experience, although, 
both the Tsarist and the Sultan’s govern- 
ments attempted to extend their control 
over the Armenian church within their 
borders, nevertheless they never succeeded 
in their designs. The Soviet tyrant, on the 
other hand, not only has accomplished this 
within its frontiers, but it has the audacity 
of attempting to control also all the Arme- 
nian churches of the Dispersion through the 
instrumentality of a group of hired Arme- 
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nian churchmen and a company of unprinci- 
pled laymen. 


Such a new developments would never 
have appeared in Armenian life were it 
not for the fact that the interests of a foreign 
government (Soviet) and the abovemen- 
tioned three factions happened to coincide 
in their opposition to the Armenian Rev- 
olutionary Federation. 


Thus, the Soviet tyranny is the inveterate 
foe of the Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion because the latter is striving to liberate 
Armenia from its clutches. The high rank- 
ing clergy, the wealthy class, and the Le- 
vantine intellectuals hate the Federation 
because the latter will not permit them to 
hold the Armenian people in perpetual 
slavery. 





@ A CHAPTER FROM HIS ‘HISTORY OF ARMENIA’: 


ARMENIA 


AND ITS 


INHABITANTS 


HRAND PASDERMAJIAN 


EDITORS’ NOTE 


In publishing this Introduction and the 
first chapter from a work on Armenian 
history we have had two things in mind. 
First to introduce to our readers a new 
author. “Histoire De L’Armenie”, an im- 
posing work of approximately 500 pages in 
French from which this chapter is taken, 
was written by the late and lamented Hrand 
Pasdermajian, the son of his equally la- 
mented father Garegin Pasdermajian (Ar- 
men Garo), who is also known to the read- 
ers of the Armenian Review by his scholarly 
articles on the role of the Armenians in 
ancient and Medieval commerce. 

Our second but even more compelling 
aim, it goes without saying, has to do 
with the promotion of Armenian letters, 
in this instance the study of the Armenian 
people by a new author and from a fresh 
angle. 

Histories of the Armenians, either by 
the Armenians themselves or by outsiders, 
have not been lacking, but as the author has 
stated in his Introduction, many of these 
works, written by scholars, have obviously 
directed themselves to equally scholarly 
audiences, and consequently, they have 
more or less been inaccessible to the or- 
dinary reader. Hrand Pasdermajian thinks 
he has remedied this defect by making his 
work primarily intelligible to the average 
man. A second designed characteristic of 
the book is laying the greater stress on the 


social and cultural development of the 
people, rather than making his history a 
catalog of dates and names. 

Histoire de L’Armenie has been trans- 
lated into Armenian (Part I) by M. Ish- 
khan, an instructor at the Armenian Col- 
lege (Djemaran) of Beirut. This chapter 
is the first to appear in the English lang- 
uage, leading us to believe that there will 
be other chapters to come. It goes without 
saying a complete translation of Histoire 
de L’Armenie into English, whether in serial 
form in the Armenian Review or as a sep- 
arate book, would be an important service 
to our English speaking youth who have 
felt the need of such a work for a long 
time. — THE EDITORS. 
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ty A Pahe scion of the great family of Indo- 

&4 European peoples, by the accidental 
combination of circumstances separated 
from the main body, located between two 
continents, the Armenian people in the 
course of centuries has played the role of 
civilization’s vanguard on the frontier of 
the Asian world. 

It was the interrelations between Europe 
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and Asia which supplied the texture of 
history until the rise of the New World. 
Indeed, it is the fight between West and 
East which dominates the annals of the 
past while, on the other hand, civilizations 
were more often born of material and ideo- 
logical exchanges between Europe and 
Asia. 

As Charles Peguy has aptly observed, 
“a nation is not a frontier or a state alone, 
but above all things else it is a mission.” 
In the case of Armenia this mission was to 
serve as an intermediary, or the interpreter 
between West and East, trying to explain 
them to each other and to reconcile their 
contradictory yet complementary geniuses. 

Armenia filled this role in the past be- 
tween Rome and Parthia, continued it in 
the Middle Ages between Byzantium and 
the Arab Empire, and later, in the post- 
Medieval era, between Europe and _ the 
Mohammedan East. 

However, in the clash of arms between 
nations, as on the battlefields, it is often 
the bravest of the brave who fall, exposing 
their persons to the deadliest peril. 

Beginning with the latter centuries of the 
Middle Ages, having posed as a buffer 
state of the East on the coast of the Med- 
iterrenean, like all the peoples of the Bal- 
kans and the Middle East, Armenia fell 
under the Turanian rule. 

Thereafter the history of the Armenians 
was converted into the Armenian Question 
which, likewise, is of great weight, for, 
according to Maxim Kovalesky, “that is the 
question of the preservation of a flourish- 
ing old civilization which is called upon 
to protect in the Mohammedan East the 
heritage of Byzantine Christianity and the 
Romano-Byzantine art.” 

It has been my aim to assemble in these 
pages and to bring to light the chief char- 
acteristics of Armenian history, a history, 
which, in the antiquity of its origin, 
over a wide stage which comprised al- 
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most the whole of the Middle East, with 
its violent changes of historic scenes and 
savage episodes, presents an irrefutable in- 
terest in the multiplicity and manifoldness 
of its relationships with those powerful 
states which dominated that part of the 
world for long centuries. 

In the beginning of its history, with its 
ties with great empires which have vanish- 
ed long since, with its distinct Hellenic 
stamp and Roman influence, with its con- 
tact with the great civilizations of Iran, 
Byzantium and the Arab world, and lastly, 
with its final character which Christianity 
stamped upon it, the Armenian people has 
evolved such characteristics which distin- 
guish it from almost all the other nations 
which still have retained their existence. 

The present work says nothing new, yet 
it has the presumption of being something 
new. The greater part of historical studies 
having to do with Armenia which to date 
have appeared are the works of experts, 
written for other experts. 

It seems to me I shall have responded to 
a compelling necessity by writing a history 
of the Armenians which is accessible to 
the broad masses, to acquaint them with 
a people of whom they have often heard 
but the countless manifestations of whose 
past and present accomplishments still re- 
main unknown. 

Besides, the history of the Armenians is 
intricately linked, we might say even woven 
at times, with the great empires of history 
which successively dominated the East, 
such as, the Byzantines, the Sassanids, the 
Arabs, the Crusaders, and lastly, the Otto- 
man and Tsarist empires. The greater part 
of Armenian histories hitherto published, 
primarily written for an exclusive group of 
scientists, their authors have presumed that 
the reader is sufficiently acquainted with 
the history of these various empires to be 
able to comprehend the connection with 
Armenian history. 
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On my part, I have presumed the exact 
opposite, and for this reason I have deemed 
it necessary to give the reader, as we go 
along, an abstract of the history of these 
several empires, just enough to make the 
history of the Armenians intelligible. 

I have tried to avoid making the history 
of the Armenians a catalog of dates and the 
names of kings and feudal lords; on the con- 
trary, I have endeavored to give the pre- 
cedence to historical forces and develop- 
ments of general interest over considera- 
tions of partial interest, taking the events 
in their order of succession and the facts 
as so many links in a long chain. At the 
same time I have striven to bring to light 
the permanent and uniform traits, the dom- 
inant ideas and the basic relations which 
have shaped the evolution of 25 centuries 
of Armenian history. 


Many Armenian history books hitherto 
published have put the stress on royal dy- 
nasties or even chronological events; I, on 
the contrary, tried to lean on other aspects 
of historical development, such as the politi- 
cal, military and economic areas (areas 
which have often been ignored), without, 
however, forgetting the social and cultural 
phases. 

Lastly, being the exact opposite of the 
general histories of other countries, many 
of these Armenian history books, almost 
always, confine themselves to ancient and 
Medieval Armenia, giving a very limited 
space to recent times. 


In this work I have tried to establish this 
balance between the ancient and the new, 
expanding, as much as necessary, the chap- 
ters on recent and contemporary periods, 
trying, meanwhile, to preserve the cohesive 
unity of the general narrative. 


Without a doubt I am infinitely indebted 
to Armenologist and Orientalist scholars 
of the West, whose names I have mentioned 
as I went along. The entire part one of 
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this book — devoted to ancient and Mediev- 
al periods — is in reality a gleaning of the 
deductions, the conclusions and the inter- 
pretations of their works. 


The history of the Armenians is not the 
history of a vanguard of civilization alone. 
At the same time it is the history of a peo- 
ple which often played an important role 
in the evolution of the East, and which, 
with its unique culture, was a connecting 
link between East and West. 


Moreover, if Armenia was always found 
on the point of extreme peril, it also often 
was in close proximity and came in direct 
contact with the greatest civilizations of 
the past (Assyria, Greece, Rome, the Chris- 
tianity of the first centuries, Byzantium, 
the Sassanids, the Arab civilization at its 
height, the Medieval era of the West). This 
contact was a frightful, but at the same time 
a magnificent school for a people which 
was forced to meet the shock of all invaders, 
but which, in different periods, became the 
ally and the pupil of all the forces which 
welded the civilization in its Eastern and 
Western patterns. 


It is this epic story which I wanted to 
revive. I trust these pages will show what 
Armenia has been, what she has represent- 
ed for Europe and the West, what she has 
accomplished in the past and what she 
hopes for the future. 

If, in some of these pages, I was unable 
to restrain the emotion which infected me, 
the reason was that, at the same time I 
was fulfilling a filial duty toward one of 
those men who led the Armenian people ia 
their emancipatory struggle. 

H. P. 


CHAPTER I 
THE LAND AND THE INHABITANTS 


That glorious land whence Asia stretches cut 
into Europe, the land which rests under the 
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magic light of the East, crowned with heroic, 
sacred memories. 
ALBERT DE MUN 


The Land 

Armenia proper is a land of towering 
mountains, a majestic natural fortress which 
extends its ramparts from the Transcaucas- 
ian plain to the Anatolian plateau, from the 
Black Sea to the plain of Mesopotamia. 
This immense massif consists of many 
mountain ranges, most important among 
which are the Pontic and Tauric chains, as 
well as a series of high plains which rise 
in successive terraces at an altitude of 1000 
to 2000 meters, and deep valleys with flow- 
ing streams, chief among which are the 
Araxes, the two wings of the Euphrates 
and the upper current of the Tigris. 

From these plateaus rise mighty volcanic, 
cuneiform peaks, the tallest of which, the 
Great Ararat, attains a height of 5200 
meters, on whose slopes, according to the 
Bible, the Ark of Noah rested. Between 
the precipitous and often bare slopes of 
these tall mountains are nestled spacious 
lakes, some of them real interior seas, 
giving this entire area a physiognomy which 
is entirely different from the neighboring 
countries. 

All those who have seen this land at 
least once, those mountain lines at once 
pale and pure, have carried with them 
an unforgettable memory to the end of 
their lives. As if, wrote Bender, one sees 
an ocean of mountains, a sea tossed by a 
gigantic tempest whose billows suddenly 
had been petrified.' 


Armenia is a proud land, at once severe 
and generous, just like the people she has 
welded. This mighty nature has forged a 
type of man after its fashion. As Paul 
Rohrbach aptly has observed, one must 
know this country to grasp the inanity of 


1V. Chapeaux, “From Pompey to the Arab 
Conquest,” Paris, 1907, p. 4. 
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a series of judgments which have been 
passed on the Armenian people. Only a 
virile manly race could have survived in 
a similar country, endowed with tall moun- 
tains and a climate which render all ef- 
feminacy impossible. 

Despite the fact that this country gen- 
erally has been considered a part of the 
Asian continent, in reality it belongs to 
the European frontier. As Gen. Von Seekt 
observes, “It is the Taurus range which 
divides the plateau of Asia Minor from the 
plain of Syria and Mesopotamia which 
marks the boundary of Europe.”? In the 
words of another traveller, “In the plain 
of Erivan one does not know whether he 
is in Europe or Asia.” 

At all events, Armenia is one of those 
points which unites Europe with Asia and 
this position has both influenced and domi- 
nated her entire history. 

In fact, geographically speaking, Armenia 
is a sort of Switzerland of the Near East. 
It is from the mountains of Armenia that 
the greatest streams of Western Asia take 
their origin, — the Euphrates, the Tigris 
the Araxes and the Koura. Likewise, it is 
from the Swiss Alps or their extensions that 
some of the greatest rivers of Europe make 
their start, such as, the Rhine, the Rhone, 
the Danube and the Po. Due to her geo- 
graphical position, Armenia has become 
the point of convergence of the principal 
routes to Western Asia, just as Switzerland 
owes her uniqueness partly to her geo- 
graphical position, posing as the point of 
juncture between the German and Latin 
worlds. 

Armenia contains a number of plains, 
high and limited in area, but extremely 
fertile, such as the plains of Erivan, Kars, 
Basen, Erzeroum, Van and Mouch, Among 


2 Rabenau “Seekt, Aus Seinem Leben”. Leipzig, 
1940, II, p. 61. See in this connection the opinion 
of Renan — “The History of the Origin of Chris- 
tianity.” Paris, 1869, p. 129. 
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these the plain of Erivan is the most im- 
portant, with its area and the variety of its 
products. And since the population of this 
region has always been more dense than 
other parts of Armenia, the plain of Erivan 
has served as the main center of Armenia 
for the various regions. It is here that, dur- 
ing the centuries, the successive capitals of 
Armenia were located — Armavir, Artaxata, 
Dvin, Etchmiadzin and Erivan.* 

Roman writers were wont to declare 
that in the whole of Asia one could not 
find better terrain than the Armenian 
“Kraxeni campis.” The Bible itself has 
placed the Garden of Eden in Armenia. 

Her soil is suited for raising cereals, sub- 
tropical plants (cotton etc.), as well as 
vine culture. It was in the vineyards of 
Armenia that Noah got drunk, according to 
tradition. 

From antiquity Armenia has been famous 
for the quality and the variety of her fruit. 
It was from Armenia that Lucullus intro- 
duced the cherry and the apricot into 
Europe. 

The climate of this country essentially is 
continental, comprehending the extremes 
of very cold winters and very hot summers. 
“In the summer,” writes Vital Guinet, “one 
finds there the temperature of the climate 
of Italy and Greece, But during the winter, 
which lasts five to six weeks, the greater 
part of the country is covered with a thick 
blanket of snow, dropping the temperature 
30 degrees below zero. Despite these rigors, 
living in this region is full of its charms 
and even foreigners who reside there leave 
the country with regret. This attachment 
is due to the purity and the freshness of the 
air, the limpidity of the waters, the vigor 
and the luster of the vegetation, and the in- 
comparable savor of the fruits.” 


3 Bishop Mesrop, “Die Bedeutung der Arme- 
nischen Kirche un kulturelten und _politischen 
Leben der Armenier,” Zurich, 1914, p. 130. 


Two of the natural resources of Armenia 
are worthy of special mention because they 
constitute the basis of military strength 
which Armenia has utilized during the 
various periods of her history. These are, 
first, her excellent horse breeding for which 
Armenia has been famous (Strabo). From 
earliest centuries the Armenians have been 
the greatest horse breeders of the East. In 
all probability these were the sires of those 
horses which today are known as the 
Kurdish breed, an excellent climber of 
mountains, fully the equal of the mule. 

The other great asset of ancient Armenia, 
like today, was the central position she 
enjoyed by virtue of her rich mines, her 
metal production and her industry.‘ 

Her majestic peaks, her picturesque 
landscape, her alluvial valleys with inex- 
haustable riches, her lush pastures, her 
mineral resources — all these attractive ele- 
ments, despite the severities of her climate, 
make Armenia a land which excites great 
attachments and great desires. 

The Influence of the Position and 
The Physical Structure of Armenia 
On Her History 

The position and physical structure of 
Armenia has had a marked influence on 
her history and on the character of her 
inhabitants. We might say, these factors 
have determined the fate of the Armenian 
people. 

Henning considers Armenia as a typical 
example of the natural fortress on a high 
plateau, just as Transylvania, Central 
Spain, or the Asturias, inaccessible and 
impregnible. The characteristics of the in- 
habitants of such countries generally are 
indicative of conservative mentality, great 
tenacity, and a fanatical attachment to na- 
tional culture. 

Due to difficulties of communication, 


4G. Artzruni, Die aekon setae. Sian Ge So 
menier in der Turkei,” Petersburg, 1 
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such countries are often closed to the great 
roads of transportation and commerce 
which at the same time serve as the chan- 
nels of great ideas, with the result that 
they become backward countries. This was 
not the case with Armenia, at least until 
the Turanian invasion, for the spirit of 
the inhabitants and the geographic position 
of the land compensated the dangers which, 
in this respect, were presented by the 
physical structure. 


In fact, Armenia was located in the 
immediate vicinity of diverse civilizations 
which exerted a preponderent influence 
on the world until modern times. First came 
the civilization of Assyria on her southern 
frontier, with which primitive Armenia, or 
Ourartu as she was called at the time, 
maintained many ties. Then came the Hel- 
lenic civilization which, through the con- 
quest of Alexander the Great, penetrated 
the whole of the Middle East, Later on 
Armenia came in contact with the Roman 
civilization, the early centuries of Chris- 
tianity, and with Byzantium whose weak- 
nesses and faults need not make us forget 
the great historic role which she played as 
the educator of the Slavic and Asian East. 


Moreover, Armenia was located on a 
highly important trade route which united 
by land the Extreme East and Central Asia 
with Europe, passing through northern Iran 
and the Caspian Sea and terminating at 
Trebizond. Armenia was one of the points 
of access to the famous silk route which 
united Europe with the Far West. 

All these factors were instrumental in 
making ancient and medieval Armenia a 
land of comparatively advanced civilization, 
and at certain periods fully the equal of 
the most highly developed countries of the 
time. 

On the other hand, if this favorable po- 
sition at the cross roads of great currents 
has had a beneficent effect on her culture 
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and civilization, it has at the same time 
made Armenia the principal target of all 
the great invasions emanating from Asia 
and directed at south-east Europe, “Situ- 
ated at one of the main junctions between 
Europe and Asia, Armenia probably suf- 
fered more from the conflict of the two 
civilizations than profited from the ex- 
change of their goods and ideas. When the 
West was advancing toward the East, 
whether by the impulsion of Rome, Byzan- 
tium or the Crusades, or on the contrary 
when the East was marching against the 
West in the days of the Persians, the Arabs, 
the Mongols and the Turks, the route they 
followed was often the highway to Ar- 
menia.® 

Placed between Persia and Rome from 
earliest times, later the pawn between 
Islamic and Byzantine empires, Armenia 
successively became the victim of the peo- 
ples of East and West. In those periods 
when she was sufficiently strong to choose 
her own friends, Armenia often turned to 
the West, but since she was neither wholly 
West nor wholly East and because she drew 
her culture from both sources, she suffered 
both from the one and the other, as Macler 
has observed. 

Yet it is not her geographical position 
alone that has effected the history of Ar- 
menia but the physiognomy of the land as 
well. Countries which are endowed with 
high mountains have always been the nest 
of warrior races, zealous to defend their 
independence, as testified by the examples 
of Switzerland, Tyrol, Montenegro and the 
Caucasus. The same was true of Armenia; 
without their high mountains and the hardy 
warriors it produced, the Armenian people 
could not have survived to this day. 

On the other hand, a mountainous coun- 
try which is naturally divided and broken 


5.F. Macler, “Armenia,” The Cambridge Me- 
dieval History, Vol. IV. 
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up, consists of a series of isolated land 
pockets and this circumstance tends to pro- 
mote self confidence and isolationism, as 
well as the emergence of powerful and am- 
bitious local nobilities which are jealous of 
their privileges and, with their opposition, 
prevent the formation of a strong central 
government. 


This is precisely what happened to Ar- 
menia where the rough topography pre- 
vented or rendered difficult the establisk- 
ment of a strong royal power, whereas, only 
such a power could have regimented the no- 
bility into the service of the nation, or could 
have rallied the diverse elements of the 
nation into an homogenious and cohesive 
organization capable of opposing the ex- 
ternal enemy. 


As Bussel has aptly observed, “a clannish 
spirit which gave birth to tribal affinities 
and feudal institutions and a strong sense 
of family pride — these were the essential 
traits of Armenian society. It is no wonder 
that, in such an assembly of tribal peers, 
no single dynasty or family could establish 
its supremacy. In such a proud feudal order, 
only a royal dynasty of foreign origin could 
have imposed its authority, for none of its 
members could be induced to take orders 
from a peer. The tribulations, as well as 
the vitality of the Armenian race, are the 
direct result of this strong and all exclu- 
sive sense of pride.”® 


As a result of the disastrous effects of 
the rivalries of these feudal families and 
their ambitious internecine fights on the 
fate of Armenia, people have cited the 
political incompetence of the Armenians to 
explain the loss of their independence. 
“They neither know how to govern their 
country nor can they live there as a subject 


6 F. W. Bussel, Essays on the Constitutional His- 
tory of the Roman Empire, London, 1910, II, 
p. 347. 
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race, the enemies of the Armenians have 
said. 

Such a judgment. is superficial which 
hardly fits the situation of Armenia, nor 
does it take into account the effect of the 
geography and the physiognomy of the 
land on the history of the Armenian people. 
“The habitable regions of Armenia,” the 
eminent French geographer Prof. Raoul 
Blanchard has said, “separated from one 
another and isolated from the outside world 
by a mass of mountains, were not conducive 
to the development of a uniform economy,”? 
and, we might add, conducive to a coor- 
dinated common defense. 


This point has properly been emphasized 
by Paul Rohrbach, one who knew Armenia 
very well, in following words: “It is the 
physical structure of Armenia which ex- 
plains the limitations of the Armenian state’s 
resistance against the attacks from east and 
west during the course of centuries. Indeed, 
the land is divided by mountains into sever- 
al main regions (the plain of Araxes, the 
region from Beyazid to Erzeroum, and the 
region of the Sea of Van), which communi- 
cate with one another with difficulty, and 
which, in case of an external attack, render 
it impossible to concentrate all the forces 
of the land on the point which is subject 
to threat.”® 


One could cite many other cases from 
history showing that a people’s loss of 
independence and their subjection to for- 
eign rule for long centuries are the result 
of the mountainous and sundered nature of 
the land which prevent the estabiishment 
of a strong central power that is capable 
of coordinating the resistance against the 
invader. As Nansen observes, this was the 
case with Norway, another mountainous 


7R. Blanchard, L’Armenie, phie Uni- 
verselle de Vidal DE LA BLAN Paris, 1929, 
Vol IJI, Ch. IV, p. 125. 

8 Paul Rohrbach, Vom Kaukasus zum Mittel- 
meer, Leipzig, 1903, p. 140. 
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country which was subjected to foreign rule 
for long centuries. 

The history of Armenia, we might con- 
clude, confirms the existence of a direct re- 
lation between the position and the physical 
character of a country on the one hand, 
and the history and the character of its in- 
habitants, on the other. In his “History of 
Georgia”, Allen has clearly demonstrated 
this point. On the one hand, he shows 
Georgia with her beautiful valleys which 
gave birth to a gay, intellectual and care- 
free people with their troubadours and 
their literature so replete with wine and 
merriment, in contrast, he mentions Arme- 
nia and her severe mountains which, on 
the contrary, have produced a tenacious 
race which clung to its dogmas and rites, 
embodied in its monastic historians, its 
hardy warriors, artisans and martyrs.® 


The position of Armenia, the physical 
structure of the land which makes it a 
natural fortress, and the fighting qualities 
of her rugged mountaineers have given 
her a great political significance, making 
her the battleground in the contest for the 
hegemony of the Middle East. 


By virtue of her position and power, Ar- 
menia exerted a considerable influence in 
favor or to the detriment of her powerful 
neighbors. This is why her neighbors waged 
perpetual wars to conquer Armenia which 
they considered a natural and safe frontier, 
or, more often, to prevent their adversaries 
from occupying it, and lastly, in order to 
insure the support of the Armenians. In 
fact, mountainous countries have always 
been difficult to negotiate for marching 
armies, especially when the native popula- 
tion cannot be trusted. 

This position of Armenia insured for her 
an independent or autonomous life at cer- 
tain periods, but more often it converted 


®.W. Allen, A History of the Georgian People, 
London, 1932, p. 73. 
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her into a battleground. In fact Armenia 
successfully repelled the invader and main- 
tained her independence only in those 
periods when her people exerted a super- 
human effort and profitted from extraord- 
inary hazards. 


On the other hand, even in the periods 
of foreign domination, an empire or a 
neighboring nation never conquered the 
whole of the Armenian plateau. Either 
by reason of the configuration of the 
land which is suited for defense, or be- 
cause of the efforts of neighboring nations 
who had designs on Armenia, the invaders 
have always conceded the independence or 
the autonomy of certain parts of the coun- 
try, or they have agreed to share their 
possessions with another neighbor. As Al- 
fred Rambaud has observed, Armenia has 
never been wholly conquered. “She is a 
fortress which for centuries was conquered 
and reconquered, but always one half of 
it.”° It is this that has insured the sur- 
vival of the Armenian people, while con- 
verting the land into a battle ground of 
perpetual wars. 


And finally in the present era, during 
the disintegration of the Ottoman Empire, 
it is the political and military importance 
of Armenia which has kept her under the 
Turkish domination for so long, because no 
great power has tolerated the establishment 
of another power in this country which 
poses as the natural fortress of the Middle 
East. 

The Strategic Geography of Armenia 


From the view point of strategic geog- 
raphy, the chief characteristic of Armenia 
is her terrible winters which often strike 
terror into the heart of the invader and 
makes him recoil. “The severity and the 
dangers of her winters,” Vital Guinet has 
written, “have become historically famous.” 


10 A. Rambaud, ana gtec au Xe siecle, 
Paris, 1870, p. 499. 
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“Those who were blinded by the snow,” 
wrote Xenophon, “were left behind, and 
those whose feet were frozen from the 
cold,” 

The second characteristic of Armenia is 
the massive mountains in the north and the 
south which form an inaccessible barrier 
to the invader. The invaders from the north 
and the south, forced to climb and pass 
through the precipitous trails of great 
mountain ranges, inevitably encountered 
almost insurmountable hardships. 

Armenia has seldom been conquered by 
an invader landing on the Black Sea shore, 
while all attempts from the south have 
resulted in failure. 

Due to the direction of the mountain 
chains and the main streams (Araxes and 
Euphrates), however, Armenia has been 
more vulnerable to penetration from the 
east and west. She is traversed by two 
main routes, one following the course of the 
Araxes and the northern wing of the Eu- 
phrates, the other, the southern wing. 
From the strategical standpoint, the most 
important regions of Armenia are those 
which offer easier access to these routes, 
either to possess or easily to traverse them. 
On the northern route is the region of 
Erzeroum, on the southern, Mouch-Palou.? 
Thus, in the Seventh Century, immediately 
upon their mastery of northern Mesopota- 
mia, the Arabs tried to invade Armenia 
from the south. They were repulsed after 
sustaining bloody reverses. Much later, af- 
ter their conquest of Iran, they succeeded 
in entering Armenia from the East, via 
the plain of the Araxes. 

From earliest times these longitudinal 
plains of the Araxes and Euphrates have 
represented the beaten path of countless 
invasions (the Medes, the Persians, the 


11 Xenophon, Anabasis, Book IV, Chapter V. 


12 P. Rohrbach, Vom Kaukasus zum Mittelmeer, 
Liepzig, 1903, pp. 144-145. 
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Parthians, the Sassanids, the Mongols 
and the Tartars), as well as the counter- 
offensives of the West (Rome and Byzan- 
tium ).* 

Besides, it should be noted, the spacious 
fertile valleys between the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, or the Araxes and the Koura, are 
located in the vicinity of Armenia. Before 
the destruction of the irrigation canals in 
these regions, these valleys were the bases 
of military operations for enemy armies or 
tribes in their campaigns against Arme- 
nia." 

By her position, Armenia was the link 
which united Asia Minor with the Asian 
continent, serving as the natural road of 
the Asiatic tribes which invaded Europe. 

And lastly, from the military standpoint, 
the Armenian plateau is of great impor- 
tance, because, as a natural fortress, it is 
the key to the entire area which stretches 
between the Caspian sea, the Mediter- 
renean and the Persian Gulf.* Besides, 
“the supremacy of Rome in Asia was based 
on her role of protector over Armenia.”'® 

Much closer to us, the British policy dur- 
ing the Nineteenth Century, and later the 
German policy in the Twentieth Century, 
for the very same reason, were opposed to 
Russian expansion which might have given 
her the real supremacy in the Middle East. 


Primitive Armenia or Ourartou 


Before the advent of the real Arme- 
nians — the Indo-European people which 
appeared in the 7th and 6th centuries B.C., 
the land which now is called Armenia was 
inhabited by the aborigines who were call- 
ed Khaldis or Khaldes (not to be confused 
with the Chaldeans who inhabited Meso- 


13 Winston Churchill, The Aftermath, New 
York, 1929, p. 428. 

14 Bishop Mesrop, p. 131. 

15 Kevork Aslan, Etudes historiques sur le 
Peuple armenien, Paris, 1928, p. 27. 

16 Ferrero, Grandeur et Decadence de Rome, 
Paris, 1924, Vol. VI, p. 210. 
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potamia '). Their land was called Ourar- 
tou (Urartu). We meet this name of Ourar- 
tou for the first time in one of the inscrip- 
tions of the Assyrian king Assurnabir-pal 
(885-860 B.C.,), referring to the region 
around the Sea of Van. 

The language of these aborigines was 
neither Semitic nor Hittite but probably be- 
longed to the Caucasian family of lang- 
uages.?® 

The history of Ourartou is known to us 
partly by the works of Armenian chron- 
iclers, and partly by the inscriptions and 
cuneiform writings of the Ouraratou and 
Assyrian kings. The latter waged countless 
wars to establish their rule over Ouraratou. 

The references to this period by Arme- 
nian chroniclers are of a legendary char- 
acter and are of little historical value. The 
information contained in the inscriptions 
of the kings of Ouraratou and Assyria are 
far more precious and it was due to them 
that the historians were able to reconstruct 
the story of the life and the role of primitive 
Armenia. 

What we definitely know of primitive 
Armenia, or Ouraratou, is that she was a 
formidable enemy of the Assyrian empire, 
the first great political organization recog- 
nized by history (if we except Egypt), 
when the org. nizing genius of Cyrus and 
Darius had not yet created the first Persian 
empire. 

Lynch, who traveled the region of Van, 
has written: “The spirit of the iron race 
which confounded the Assyrians seems still 
alive in the scenes of its exploits.”!® 

The kings of Assyria waged countless 
wars to conquer Ourartou but were met 


ps Nansen, Gjennem Armenia, Oslo, 1927, 
p. 174. 

18 A, Sayce, The Kingdom of Van (Ourartou), 
Cambridge, Ancient History, Vol. II, p. 172. On 
this subject see also C. F, Lehman-Haupt, Arme- 
nien Einst and Jetzt, Berlin, 1931, Vol. II, ¥ Na 
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19H. Lynch, Armenia, London, 1901, 
p. 116. 
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with a fierce resistance in a country which, 
with its high mountains, offered singular 
advantages for defense and was so different 
from the vast flatlands of the Middle East 
where the Assyrian armies were wont to 
operate. On the other hand, the war chariot, 
the principal weapon of attack of the As- 
syrian armies, was practically useless in 
Armenia because of its rough topography. 

The Armenian historian Adontz has right- 
ly stressed the great historic importance of 
the fights between the Assyrian empire and 
Ourartou. It was due to this invincible re- 
sistance of Ourartou that Asia Minor and 
the Armenian highland became immune to 
Assyrian domination and are no part of 
the Semitic world. 

From primitive times until the establish- 
ment of the first Persian empire, the 
Ourartouans for long centuries seem to have 
maintained an independent existence 
through a succession of kings, memorable 
among whom are Arame (9th century B.C.) 
who was the founder of the dynasty, Sar- 
touris, Ispounis, Menuas, Argistis I and 
II (8th century B.C.).?° 

The kings of Ourartou succeeded in mak- 
ing the City of Van an impregnible fortress. 
Through clever manipulation, the Ourar- 
touans also tried to create diversions and to 
form alliances with the Hittites and the in- 
habitants of Syria in their wars against As- 
syria.** 

Ourartou enjoyed a relatively advanced 
civilization, marked by the development of 
the science of irrigation, construction of 
roads and bridges, architecture, and the 
discovery of metal and ceramics.?* The or- 
chards of Van to this day are irrigated by 


20 For the history of Ourartou, see the price- 
less work of Prof. N. Adontz, Histoire d’Armenie, 
Les origines, Paris, 1946. 

21 Fougere et Lesquier, Les Premieres Civilisa- 
tions, Paris, 1926, p. 264. 

22 Lehman-Haupt, See also Nansen, p. 175-176. 
Armenien Einst und Jetzt, Berlin, 1931, II, Ch.29; 
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the canal which was built in the reign of 
Menuas.”* 

“Cereals, pasturelands, forests and min- 
erals abounded in these mountains of Ar- 
menia, the habitation of mountaineers who 
were inured to a hardy life. Conditions 
of life, although less agreeable than in 
Mesopotamia, were nevertheless conducive 
to the development of a strong civiliza- 
tion.”*4 

These aie the latest conclusions of science 
concerning the inhabitants and the history 
of primeval Armenia. They have replaced 
the earlier conception that Armenia in the 
primitive stages was inhabited by Chal- 
deans or Assyrians who were pushed to the 
south with the arrival of Indo-European 
Armenians.** 

The present belief, on the contrary, is 
that the inhabitants of primeval Armenia 
were a distinct people whose language 
probably belongs to the Caucasian family 
of languages and which was not expelled 
from the land but was gradually merged 
with the Aryan newcomers from Europe. 

Nevertheless, in a mountainous country 
like Armenia, small groups of the old in- 
habitants escaped assimilation. It is this 
fact which no doubt inspired Professor 
Pittard, famous anthropologist of the Uni- 
versity of Geneva, to write the following 
lines: “When we think of those gigantic 
civilizations which grew on the Asian con- 
tinent, we are filled with sadness that we 
cannot determine which of the living races 
of today might have been the descendents 
of certain ancestors. Who knows but what 
a part of the Kurds and the Armenians of 
today are the heirs of these great Western 
Asian civilizations.”** 


23C. F. Lehman-Haupt, Armenien und Nord- 
mesopotamien, Berlin, 1900, p. 93. 

24 Fougere et Lesquier, p. 11. 

25 Renan, Histoire des langues semitiques, Paris, 
Vol. I, Ch. 2. 

26 E. Pittard, Les races et l’histoire, Paris, 1924, 
p. 385. 
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_ The Arrival 
Of the Indo-European Armenians 


It is known that between the 20th and 
10th centuries B.C. Indo-European peo- 
ples (also called Indo-Germans or Aryans} 
made their appearance in Europe and the 
East. To this Indo-European family belong 
almost all the peoples of present day Eu- 
rope, the Armenians, the Persians and the 
higher castes of India. 

There are many theories about the orig- 
inal habitation of the Indo-Europeans. Up 
until the middle of the 19th century the 
prevalent opinion was that they came from 
Pamir, namely Central Asia, one part head- 
ing toward Europe, the other toward India, 
for which reason they have been called 
Indo-Europeans. Other scholars think that 
their primeval home was the vast plain 
between Danube and the Volga, or even 
Siberia.?" 

At all events, this conquest of Europe 
and a part of Asia by the Indo-Europeans 
was a highly important event. Probably 
the Indo-Europeans succeeded with the 
employment of a weapon unknown until 
then. Paul Rohrbach thinks that weapon 
which surprised the enemy was the horse. 

It was the appearance of these Indo-Eu- 
ropean peoples which brought about the 
dissolution and the downfall of those states 
which had been founded by the peoples of 
Asia Minor, such as the Hittites and the 
Khaldis. 


The Armenians belong to this Indo-Eu- 
ropean family of peoples but they arrived 
in the East in the 7th or 8th centuries be- 
fore Christ, having entered Ourartou either 
from the east, after having crossed the 
Caucasus with another Indo-European peo- 
ple the Cimmerians, or from the west, 
after having crossed the Balkans and then 


270. Schrader, Die Indogermanen, Leipzig, 
1911. Jacques de Morgan, Les Premieres Civiliza- 
tions, Paris, 1909, p. 163. 
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Asia Minor together with their Indo-Eu- 
ropean kinsmen the Phrygians. Modern 
scholarship supports the latter theory. 

The Armenians (Armens) conquered the 
Armenian plateau. “The Armenians must 
have been an extremely adventurous peo- 
ple,” writes one American _historian.?* 
“Others of their Indo-European kinsmen 
headed for the north or the south, toward 
the fertile valleys of the Euphrates and 
India. Others were satisfied with occupy- 
ing Iran. But the Armenians pushed farther 
on and climbed mountains which seemed 
inacessible.” 

Tradition says the Patriarch of this Indo- 
European people was called Haik. The Ar- 
menians consider him as their first king 
and the founder of their fatherland. They 
are called Hai after his name, or the sons 
of Haik.?® 

Moses of Khorene, the great Armenian 
chronicler of the 5th century A-D. who is 
also called the Armenian Herodotus, de- 
scribes the arrival of Haik in Armenia in 
following words: “He built a town which 
was called Haikashen. In the midst of this 
plateau close to a broad-based mountain, 
a few people already were settled. They 
voluntarily submitted to the hero.” 


Armenian chroniclers have pushed the 
arrival of Haik and his tribe in Armenia as 
far back as 2200 B.C. They enumerate, as 
successors of Haik, a number of patriarchs, 
and later kings, from 2200 to 800 B.C. This 
is a legend which modern historical science 
has rejected. Men want to look young 
while peoples like to get old. As a matter 
of fact, the real history of the Armenians, 
the way modern historical science has 
brougth to light, is beautiful enough and _ is 


28 M. E. Elliot. Beginning again at Ararat, New 
York, 1924, p. 268. 


29 According to F. Muller the word Hai could 
be a derivative of the Sanskrit word “Hati” which 
means master or lord. 
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sufficiently old not to need the false halo of 
artificiality. 

The advent of Indo-European Armens 
under the leadership of Haik must have 
taken place between the 7th and 6th cen- 
turies before Christ. The Armens conquer- 
ed the land and forced their language upon 
the natives. For this reason the Armenian 
language belongs to the Indo-European 
family of languages. The newcomers form- 
ed the military aristocracy of the land while 
the natives when Armenia lost her inde- 
pendence, the two classes became assim- 
ilated into one and formed the present Ar- 
menian nation. 

“For centuries,” writes Jacques de Mor- 
gan, “the Armenians, established in their 
newly conquered homeland, remained un- 
shakeable, and by their courage preserved 
to this day their nationality, language, and 
customs — whereas almost all the peoples 
whom they had known in their early days 
disappeared from the earth.”%° 


The Armenian people of our day, there- 
fore, represent a merger of those Indo-Eu- 
ropean Armens and the aborigines of Ar- 
menia. It is one of those peoples whose 
geneology, if not clearly, at least with a 
minimum of difficulty can be traced back 
into the mists of prehistoric antiquity. 

By virtue of their proximity to Assyria 
and their perpetuals wars and contacts, the 
Armenian people assimilated a certain num- 
ber of Assyrians and Chaldeans who were 
settled in certain sections of Armenia. The 
Armenians of southern Armenia have al- 
ways been excellent soldiers (just like the 
handful of heroic Assyrians of today, sur- 
vivors of a great people) and their con- 
tingents have written some of the most 
glorious pages of Armenian history, the 
last of which was the heroic defense of Van 
in 1915. At the same time they have been 


30 Tacoue De Morgan, Histoire du Peuple ar- 
menien, Paris, 1919, p. 49 
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born builders and Armenia owes to them 
some of the most beautiful civic and mili- 
tary monuments. 

But, as we said before, the majority of the 
Armenian people is a merger of the two 
abovementioned dominant elements — an 
Indo-European people and a native peo- 
ple." “These two elements,” an English 
specialist of eastern questions has written, 
“together with the subarctic climate of the 
Armenian plateau, have created a remark- 
ably vigorous and virile race which, for 
approximately 2500 years, preserved its 
national consciousness against all odds.”®? 

The Armenian Language 

The Armenian language belongs to the 
Indo-European family of languages, oc- 
cupying a unique position between the 
Greek and Iranian groups. Probably it is 
related to what is called the Phrygian lang- 
uage which disappeared toward the begin- 
ning of our era. It was the German orient- 
ologists Heinrich Petermann and H. Mul- 
ler who first demonstrated the Indo-Euro- 
pean nature of the Armenian language. 

Since the Armenian language in the 
course of time has adopted a number of 
words and particles of Persian or Iranian 
origin, for a long time it was thought that 
it belonged to the Iranian branch of Indo- 
European languages. But the works of the 
German orientologist H. Hubschmann, 
separating the words of purely Armenian 
origin from the Iranian words, have clearly 
demonstrated that the Armenian language 
is a distinct branch of the Indo-European 
family of languages.** 

The Armenian language has adopted 
many words of foreign origin. These are 


81 For the anthropological study of the Arme- 
nian people we recommend to the reader R. 
Kherumian’s important work “Les Armeniens,” 
Paris, 1943. 

82 Foreign Office Handbook, Armenia 
Kurdistan, London, 1920, p. 4. 

83H. Hubschmann, Grundzuge der Armenis- 
chen Ethymologie, Leipzig, 1883. 
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mostly Iranian words and come from that 
region when the Parthians ruled over Iran. 
The Armenians at that time were in close 
contact with the Parthians. There are also 
a few words of Greek origin, the result of 
Hellenic influence on Asia Minor, the re- 
lations with Rome after Alexander the 
Great (Greek was the colonial language of 
the Roman Empire), but chiefly the result 
of Armenia’s adoption of Christianity, af- 
ter which Greek influence on Armenian cul- 
ture attained its highest peak. 

Finally there are a few words of French 
origin the oldest of which can be traced to 
the close contact of the Armenians with 
the Crusaders. 

We should also note the effect of the 
Caucasian languages (Georgian etc.) on 
the Armenian language. These languages, 
as known, constitute a separate family of 
languages. This influence is seen in the 
atrophy of certain consonants, such as the 
frequent identification of the letter “d” with 
the letter “t”. 

This evolution has made the Armenian 
language highly interesting from the philo- 
logical standpoint and, we might say, its 
study has captivated many scholars, chief 
among whom is the great French philol- 
ogist Meillet whose work on the Armenian 
language has become a classic.** 

Dulaurier, on his part, revealed the 
fecundity and the flexibility of the Arme- 
nian language from the standpoint of vo- 
cabulary building, the facility to indefinite 
creation of new words by compound struc- 
ture or by the simple addition of a prefix 
or suffix, a characteristic of the Indo-Eu- 
ropean languages. 

“Whereas the greater part of eastern dia- 
lects are incapable of transformation to en- 
able them to follow an evolution other than 
their origins, the Armenian language is al- 


34 A. Meillet, Grammaire compartee de I’Ar- 
menien classique, Vienna, 1903. 
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ways alive, an eternal fountain from which 
ceaselessly flow all the expressions which 
an advancing science and civilization dc- 
mand. The most artificial and complicated 


words of our technological vocabulary are 
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handled by the Armenian dictionary with 
the greatest of ease and without borrow- 
ing.”*5 


35 E. Dulaurier, La Societe armenienne contem- 
poraine, Revue des DeuxMondes, April 15, 1854, 
p. 211. 
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Half an evening full 

Of paper lanterns and balloons 
Laughing party voices 

Prattling party tunes 

Might be a portion of paradise 
Half an evening full, 


Dear friends. 


But someone also described Hell 
As a dance that never ends. 


CITY IN SPRING 
Morning wakes wistful 
On the street with trees 


Breaks still on 


The one that’s unlined. 
One you walk wishing 
For a world all green 
But the other you pass 
Quite resigned. 


Drana Der HovanessiIAN 





A HUNT OF 
GIANT SEA TURTLE 


HARRY BARBA 


WRphe waves were not really great ones. 
tee They were just large enough, ris- 
ing and pounding lightly about the great 
decoy as though with soft mallets, to make 
his movements ahead difficult. Looming 
scarcely a hundred feet ahead of him was 
the giant turtle itself. It had not seen him 
yet. A few more feet, a quarter of the 
distance more, and he would climb into 
the machine. And then, the combat, so 
awesome, so strange. 


When he released the giant turtle decoy 
with his left hand and slipped over in the 
water onto his back, he could see the boat 
with the native rower, dipping and riding 
lightly on the waves. Still farther behind 
was the long fuzzed sliver of the island 
shoreline on which the natives huddled and 
chanted about their driftwood fire. While 
behind them, the doctor reclined in his 
coconut wood chair, also determined to wait 
the expedition out, but for different rea- 


The doctor's stake in the extraordinary ex- 
pedition was a great one. It was a hyper- 
bolic situation, requiring absolute superla- 
tives for its description. This was how the 
doctor himself had thought of it that day 
five years before when the Foundation and 
Research Society had singled him out for 
the fateful assignment. 

“Do you realize what it means in terms 
of the biological development of man if we 


are given the time to study his life mechan- 
ism?” the president of the Society had put 
it. “This is why we are assigning you to 
watch over him — to see that no harm comes 
to him.” 

Since that day, four years had passed 
without an incident. The doctor's charge 
had gone about pursuing a normal life — 
once a month, as he had promised, he re- 
ported to the Research Foundation labora- 
tories and the experiments and observations 
were conducted with increasing success. 
And then, in the fifth year, just as the re- 
search staff was about to get dramatic re- 
sults, the doctor's charge suddenly began 
to follow a strange pattern of behavior. 


It became apparent that his charge was 
actually tempting fate, even inviting disas- 
ter. He undertook bow and arrow hunt- 
ing expeditions into the jungles of Africa 
and South America; and, a carry over from 
his service as a Frog Man in the past great 
war, he attempted marathon swims of not 
only the English Channel but also of bodies 
of waters hitherto unattempted by man. 
Finally, after all of this, his charge had 
made the decision to return to the South 
Seas. He said he wanted to hunt down the 
giant turtles he had seen riding the waves 
during the most heated battles of the war. 

As usual, the doctor had to pack his bags 
and follow after his charge. Once they were 
located on one of the atolls and his charge 
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set about constructing the decoy machine, 
the doctor knew there was nothing to be 
done but wait. 

The night of the day set aside for the 
hunt, he sat up with his charge in their 
thatched hut on the shoreline of the atoll. 

His charge sat on his haunches before 
the driftwood fire. Across from his charge, 
the doctor lighted his pipe from a flicker- 
ing cinder. He placed another log on the 
flames and sat back. The flames surged up 
as they had caught the log, revealing his 
charge in his near nudeness. 

“There is nothing like a fire,” the doctor 
ventured. 

His eyes heavily etched and hollow, his 
charge looked across the flames as though 
seeing him for the first time. 

“Yes,” he finally replied, “Nothing quite 
like a fire.” And then, “But even fire goes 
out after a time.” Suddenly, a moment later, 
he began to talk rapidly. 

“Your part in this, doctor,” he began 
without a direct glance, “I know, is not an 
easy one.” He almost smiled. 

“But that, also, is part of the burden of 
my special condition.” 

“The burden of your condition?” the doc- 
tor put in. 

For a moment, the charge gave the doc- 
tor his eyes. Finally, he said, “I mean the 
idea of the whole thing — the bizarre 
enormity of it.” 

“Yes, the enormity of it — I think I un- 
derstand.” 

“Do you?” Now the eyes burned into 
the doctor. 

“Do you really understand? — Can any- 
one really understand?” There was sharp 
defiance in the last. 

“No, I suppose not — not really under- 
stand,” the doctor amended himself hur- 
riedly, “But why? — Why this fantastic 
expedition?” 

The fire billowed up between them like 
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a growing hulk of flaming sulphur. 

For long minutes, the charge watched 
the doctor. Finally he spoke again, “And 
if I should make you a confidant — you 
would not feel I were burdening you?” 

Slowly the doctor shook his head, saying, 
“No, of course not.” His voice had been al- 
most too firm. 

His charge rose from the fire and walked 
about the hut, moving in and out of the 
waving shadows. A log shifted and the 
fire flamed up. 


“Supposing I start at the moment I had 
regained consciousness after I had been hit 
by the land mine,” he said as he had sat 
down again and fixed the doctor intensely 
with his eyes. 

“We had taken the beach but the fighting 
was still raging a half mile from me through 
the porthole of sick-bay and across the 
waters. This was my first burden result- 
ing from that wound, being out of ac- 
tion. But it was nothing to compare with 
what was to weigh upon my — my life — 
a few weeks later.” He lit a cigarette and 
then went on. 

“I should have suspected from the first 
that something was up. From the first mo- 
ment, one doctor after another came to my 
bedside, observed my wound, and then 
consulted just out of range of my hearing — 
the bandage was taken off again and again, 

“Why this unusual attention?” I asked 
myself, “Perhaps I have a rare tropical di- 
sease.” 

“I was to learn all too soon, Less than 
a week later, my bandages were taken off 
— for the last time. Yes, the wound was 
completely healed. I was astounded when 
I couldn’t locate even a scar with my fin- 
gers. 

“Watching me, the chief physician eased 
me back to my pillow, ‘Careful, Lt., try not 
to excite yourself. As soon as we find out a 
little more, we'll let you know.’ 
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“Three weeks later, he came to me again, 
He told me that somehow the processes of 
my life were so out of balance that the or- 
dinary growth, wear, replacement pattern 
had been thrown completely out of kilter, 
heavily weighted in the dircetion of replace- 
ment and renewal. You know — anabolism 
was strongly over katabolism in my system. 
That was why my wound had healed so 
speedily. But this you know — 


“After that, for three months, I was un- 
der constant observation. First I was mov- 
ed to the flag ship of the fleet. There, in- 
cisions were made in my flesh and the pro- 
cess of their healing was observed and 
timed to the second. Finally I was moved 
to an island stronghold and from there to 
our main base in Australia. 


“At the base, the examinations intensi- 
fied. 

“At the end of the third month, my chief 
physician came to my bedside. He was 
alone. It was exactly ten after seven of the 
evening. I can remember the time exactly 
— the special flavor of the day, the weather, 
even the temperature almost to the frac- 
tion of a degree. Across the way from me, 
in a bed opposite mine, an amputee groan- 
ed miserably. Somewhere there was a slight 
breeze coming in through an open window 
to ruffle my bed-clothing — I remember 
I was saying to myself, ‘Someone must 
have opened a window.’ When I looked up, 
there was the physician. 


“It was curious — his left eyebrow kept 
fluttering up and down as though it might 
tear itself loose. When he spoke, he kept 
hedging as though he did not believe his 
own words or as if the whole thing were 
a dream and he were stalling for time, 
hoping that he would wake up before he 
had to speak. 

“Lieutenant,” he began with a great 
cough and his left eyebrow fluttering all 
the more, “As you listen to what I am go- 


ing to say — I want you to remember — this 
— that there is no such thing — as absolute 
certainty in the profession which I repre- 
sent,” he paused to clear his throat, “that 
again and again, in areas in which there 
is infinitely greater room for certainty than 
this — which is your special condition — 
we have made diagnoses that have proved 
to be something short of certainty.” And so 
he went on for upwards of ten minutes, 
coughing and hedging. 

“As he was about to say it, I noticed a 
group of nurses and physicians, gathered to- 
gether like a team of conspirators in the 
far reaches of the ward. They were watch- 
ing my face, trying to read my reactions at 
the exact moment of the revelation. Two 
of the nurses were actually grinning idiot- 
ically. 

“Lieutenant,” the doctor finally blurted, 
“Barring unforeseen complications, a fatal 
accident or such — you might live forever.” 
And there it was — I almost laughed when 
I understood him — laughed, yes, just so, 
directly in his face. I thought some insane 
prank or foolery and sick humor had grip- 
ped the doctor. For a moment, I found my- 
self acutally becoming concerned about 
him. What was the matter with him? Had 
the concentrated work and pressures of the 
past two months affected him? 

“And yet there it was, drowning me on all 
sides — the statement had been made in 
the greatest of seriousness.” 

Momentarily his words trailed off. He 
rose to replenish the fire with a second 
log. In minutes he sat down again, poked 
about in the flames to get the new log 
going, and fixed the doctor with a long 
look again. The pitch of his voice became 
more reflective and subdued. 

“It was curious, for days following the 
revelation I went around the hospital 
grounds just as though nothing extraordin- 
ary had happened. Oh, I had turned what 
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the doctor had said over and over again in 
my mind — but his words were like rote 
repetitions. 


“Finally, one morning a week later, I 
first reacted with emotions. And curiously, 
at the very same moment I found myself 
thinking of the giant, ancient turtles which 
we had seen in the island waters when we 
had come steaming into them the year 
before. 


“I found myself remembering the first 
time I actually encountered one. It was 
one of my first night missions to an enemy 
outpost island. It was a typical mission for 
us Frogmen. Action had been furious the 
day before. 

“My companion and I put off from the 
ship together and swam, one arm upon each 
other’s shoulder so we would not lose each 
other in the dark, just as though we were 
one. Some half mile from shore. I saw the 
ancient thing hulking in the dark waters. At 
first I thought it was a giant floating mine 
or an enemy small boat. And then, almost 
upon it, I watched it lumber and then slide 
away from our path. 


“‘Another one of them, I thought to 
myself, ‘Kind of an irony, isn’t it, seeing 
so many of these Methuselah-lived giants 
in these waters that put life in so constant 
a jeopardy?’ 

“That was the first and only one I had 
actually encountered up to the time of 
my injury. With the realization of my spec- 
ial condition haunting me, I found myself 
thinking of them again and again, I resolv- 
ed that before I left the South Pacific area, 
I would visit the islands again and go out 
boating for at least a view of one of the 
giants. 

“I got the chance to watch the turtles 
a month later, just before I returned states- 
side. This was possible since the entire 
area was securely within our lines by that 
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time, the war having passed to the far 
northwest. 

“That time, which I thought would be 
my last chance, I got my fill of watching 
the turtles, all right. I spent three days 
hunting one down, and then most of the 
third-day sitting in the boat, watching him, 
absorbing something undefined and por- 
tentious into my unconsciousness as he 
lay atop the waters, rocking will-lessly 
back and forth, soaking in the sun. It was 
only when the sun started to sink into the 
waters that it showed a sign of moving 
about, and then only to shake itself lighily 
and, sliding preponderently away, to sink 
out of sight into the waves — leaving 
behind itself not even a ripple in the sun- 
down waters. I turned about and rowed 
into shore.” Here he paused. And again, 
just before resuming, he stirred the fire 
with a log. 

“It wasn’t until some months after I 


had returned states-side that the Society 
got in touch with me. Scarcely a month 
after, they got me a special discharge from 
the armed forces. 


“Returned — to normal life again, the 
realization of my special condition began 
to haunt me. Accidents had now become 
a great threat. In the early years, I found 
myself going out of my way to avoid 
anything that had the least risk. I gave 
up riding in automobiles. Everytime I went 
swimming I suffered anxieties, and I kept 
all firearms from my apartment. 


“But, what was far worse, even in those 
first years as I went about trying to fol- 
low an ordinary life (trying to lose myself 
in my day to day existence was the en- 
ormity of the idea: If no fatal accidents 
overtook me, an eternity stretched ahead 
of me to do with what I — no — to do 
with what? — Yes, that was it, to do with 
exactly what? 

“Nights as I lay sleepless in bed, I found 
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myself turning inward upon myself. I 
found myself making detailed plans — 

“First of all, I would pursue the life of 
an ordinary citizen (as you know I was 
engaged to be married within the fourth 
year); I would serve my immediate com- 
munity in whatever way possible. Fol- 
lowing this, in the sound life span, I would 
devote myself entirely to the service of 
my greater community — my first life time 
of personal success realized, 1 would move 
into the area of higher politics, as a states- 
man perhaps, a national and then a world 
leader. Following this, in my third equiv- 
alency lifetime, I would enter the arts, as 
a writer or such, perhaps as a musician 
or a painter — for with two lifetimes be- 
hind me, an infinite scope of creativity 
would be possible to me. Following this, 
I would turn to philosophy. 


“To philosophy I would devote the equiv- 
alence of theree lifetimes. I would unravel 
the most profound riddles that have per- 
plexed man since the beginnings of time; 
I would investigate and clarify the con- 
dition of man in his relationship with him- 
self and his universe. I would solve all 
the mysteries of the Upanishads, answer 
all the questions posed by Sorcrates and 
Plato, and come to know, with a profound 
kinship of understanding, the ding an sich 
of every object appearance in our universe. 
Knowing and experiencing everything, I 
would move gradually inward through the 
husks of appearance and reality until one 
day, a supreme unique success, I would 
come eye to eye with the very Ultimate 
Itself, equals facing up to each other. 


“Suddenly, a shadow passed over me. 
It was while I was at dinner with my 
fiancee. Throughout the hour and a half 
just before I had been in marvelous attune- 
ment with her. As usual, my feelings for 
her had been that active and intense. I 
had just returned from my monthly visit to 
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the Foundation clinic the day before. That 
visit had been one in which real results 
were being hit upon by the staff after 
more than four years of observation and 
research. The excitement had been so 
great at the clinic that the research chief 
had come to me and said, ‘If this keeps 
up and fortune stays with us, we shall 
have the secret of the thing solved within 
a few more years — and, what’s more im- 
portant by far, within another generation 
or so, under control — and then —’ But he 
did not finish the statement, so great was 
its import, so awes me to contemplate were 
the implications. 


< 


“As I say, that evening as I was at din- 
ner with my fiancee, suddenly a shadow 
crossed over me. It was curious how it 
had happened. I had been preoccupied 
with my thoughts as usual, yet my eyes 
were on my fiancee, absoring the warmth 
of her smile — and suddenly the disquiet- 
ing thought, “But you, poor thing — yes, 
a May Day darling — to bloom one day — 
and then, the winds of tomorrow to scat- 
ter you entirely — while I —” 

“From that moment, all joy passed from 
me. Everything seemed to turn to desert 
before me. If I stopped to permit myself 
to think I knew I too would now become 
hard-boned, calcified, and eternally im- 
mobile, time-staring Sphinx with a house 
of horny shell all about me. From that 
moment, nothing seemed to matter to me.” 


The last part of the tale so gripped the 
doctor that he stopped drawing on the stem 
of his pipe; in the bowl, the sparks were 
almost extinguished. But his charge went 
on — 

“The rest — What is there to talk about? 
— And tomorrow? — Well, tomorrow, just 
say that tomorrow I'm going out in those 
waters to meet with myself, to meet, if 
you wish, with my destiny —” The last 
words hung in mid-air, Suddenly one of 
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the logs shifted, flaring up and scattering 
sparks. A moment later, the fire dimmed and 
the smoke rose from all about it. 

The two men sat like that, one oppo- 
site the other with that smouldering fire 
between them the rest of the night. 


At dawn, the doctor’s charge rose and 
summoned his native rower. He went down 
to the beach, past the chanting natives who 
themselves had sat up the entire night 
around their own fire, to their canoe and 
to the decoy machine. The doctor followed 
after them to the chair on the beach. In 
minutes the boat was a dwindling sliver 
on the waves. While next to the boat swam 
the doctor's charge, pushing the decoy 
machine ahead of himself through the 
waves — on toward his adversary. 


When h2 climbed into the machine, 
it was as though he had inserted himself 
into a sounding cave. His head stuck out 
easily and he could move it about freely. 
He could look out over the light waves to 
the right and left and directly before him- 
self, but now not in the least to the rear, 
neither to the boat nor, further back and 
away, to the shore. 

He could just see the turtle’s head. Its 
neck was folded back upon itself, with- 
drawn protectively within its sheath, point- 
ed at a lazy angle away from him. Already, 
before the mist had threaded away and 
the full impact of the mid-morning heat 
was upon it, the turtle was drowsing in 
the sun. He knew that if he moved along, 
carefully, his hands and feet with their 
attached frog-men paddles moving back 
and forth in the water as though he were 
himself a turtle, he would be able to ap- 
proach it within inches. 

As he floated slowly toward it, the turtle 
loomed before him larger than he had ex- 
pected. It was almost once again as large 
as he had anticipated. Now there was no 
mistaking it for anything else: it could not 
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have been a giant moss-streaked boulder 
nor a curious round-headed dingy nor even 
a Civil War steam battleship; it could be 
nothing more nor less than the enormous, 
age-horned, century-rigidified grandfather 
turtle. 

Now he could make out the lines of 
growth in the turtle’s shell where the yeais 
had accumulated and welded themselves 
together, indistinguishable from each oth- 
er but for the indentation of shell marks. 
Near the water surface of the shell, he 
could just see the beginnings of the colony 
of barnacles and parasites that would be 
clinging multitudinously to the bottom sur- 
face of the shell. The turtle was indeed 
an ancient one. He could see two of the 
arms of its supporting feet — the skin sur- 
face was wrinkled and overlapped as 
though it were made of loosely folded un- 
even mail armour segments. And its neck 
and head, lazily hanging out from its fore- 
sides at a parallel, was also wrinkled and 


folded upon itself. Its lidless eyes stared 
dully ahead of itself; they did not turn to 
him even once as he advanced slowly 
through the waves. It was sunk deeply in- 
to its dormancy — this was as he would 
it, at least until he had swum up to it and 
circled its head and neck with the noose. 


He retracted his arm into the shell. When 
it reappeared, his webbed hand was hold- 
ing the stick with its noose. The noose was 
opened up now, held high, waiting. It 
was made of tightly braided and oiled 
leather strips; it was fastened to the end 
of the pole, ran down its length to the 
other end through a series of loops, like 
a fish pole, and ran off a reel attached to 
line was fastened tight to the reel, and 
his. body inside the shell. The end of the 
the reel to his body so that, though the 
turtle might run away with some of the 
line like a great fish, at a certain point 
the line would end and the battle would 
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become one between the strength of the 
turtle and wiliness of the man. He had 
planned it just so. 

Now, as the turtle loomed next to him, 
he knew he had hoped it would be so, 
that the turtle would be a big one, a real 
giant. The waves were picking him up now 
and tossing him lightly almost upon the 
turtle as he moved to it. A sudden large 
swell and he would be sent shattering, like 
a rudderless sail shell, against the hard 
sides. He had to maneuver carefully to 
bring himself about parallel, to lie along- 
side of the turtle like its twin or its mate. 
At the same time, he had to keep his 
machine from knocking against the sheli. 

Working his hands and feet furiously, 
he managed to keep himself at a safe dis- 
tance from the turtle, floating alongside. 
All the while, the collapsed obscenity of 
the horny head lay floating before him, 
the lidless eyes glinting vacuously upon 
the lilting, sun-struck waves. He watched 
that head carefully. He watched what 
would happen in those eyes as he moved 
slowly, from the rear, upon them. 

Safely at the turtle’s left shoulder, he 
raised the noosed stick before himself. Sud- 
denly it occurred to him that it was curi- 
ous that he should have attempted the 
hunt. He was in so many ways out of his 
depths in the peculiar hunt. Yet he could 
not retreat even though he knew that to 
continue might mean almost certain — 


He had the noose directly over the tur- 
tle’s head now, like a halo. A second more, 
to drop it down carefully, precisely. And 
he would have it, first around the head and 
then around the neck. And then quickly 
to yank the noose tight, to strangle the 
turtle immediately, to keep it from com- 
ing alive from its sleep and doing the kind 
of battle that would mean certain defeat 
for himself. Everything, absolutely every- 
thing, depended upon his carrying it 


through with split second timing to pre- 
vent the moment the turtle might become 
aware. 

He lined up the noose over the turtle’s 
head again. It was difficult — the waves 
kept rocking the lolling head back and 
forth. The moment to strike would be be- 
tween the swells of the waves. All the 
while, he watched the unflickering dull 
eye of his side of the horny head. He won- 
dered if, in the split second he tightened 
the noose about the neck, a light would 
flicker up, even if only instantaneously, 
flicker up and cry out soundlessly, piteous- 
ly, before it was extinguished entirely. 


“Now to do it precisely,” he said aloud, 
actually shouting the words, as he brought 
the noose, dropping over the turtle’s head, 
about its neck. Almost with the same move- 
ment, he yanked the stick, bringing the 
noose tightly closed, like a hangman’s knot, 
on the neck. His hand jumped with the 
stick as the noose met the leathery skin 
of the turtle’s neck. It was as though some- 
thing had come upon the stick suddenly 
and hit it — or took it in its hands and 
yanked it. He felt the stick fighting in his 
hands against the suddenly applied pres- 
sure and the counteracting resistance. The 
strike had been made — now for the sec- 
ond of desperate uncertainty. He watched 
the turtle’s eyes, carefully, anxiously, as 
he tightened the noose with every ounce 
of his remaining strength. 

At the very sliver far side of the second 
as he struck with the noose, one of the 
waves broke under the two of them, carry- 
ing them up and then knocking them 
against each other. The machine thudded 
against the side of the shell. He felt the 
machine crack. At the same time, he was 
in the midst of his desperate fight with the 
stick. For the brief fraction of a second, 
he was actually fighting, almost frantically. 
He gripped the pole and line tightly. At 
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the same time, he watched the turtle’s eye. 

At the very moment of the strike, a sliv- 
er of light did flare up in that eye, aud 
then, as quickly, as the noose tightened, 
was snuffed out again. He knew he had 
been successful in the initial thrust — the 
turtle had been carried over the rim of 
sleep into a stunned unconsciousness. A 
great, involuntary movement of reflexes 
and protesting vitality wracked it — its 
legs and head thrashed out like the mandi- 
bles of a giant crab, tipping its shell up. 
At the same moment, another wave swell- 
ed under them, throwing them together 
again. He felt the sides of the machine 
crunch. He could feel the crack going up 
the belly of the machine. 


And now the head of the turtle thrashed 
about in the water. He gave the pole an- 
cther yank, sending a greater stream of con- 
vulsions into the head. And then, releasing 
his grip on the lining, he let it play out. 


The line came whirring off the ree] at- 
tached to his body, out along the length 
of the pole and to the thrashing head. He 
felt himself riding lightly ahead, momen- 
tarily riding out the line. And then, as the 
line moved freely, he came to a stop and 
rode back, beginning to drift toward the 
boat and shore. While under him the reel 
whirred, before him the line hummed, and 
the turtle thrashed for a moment and then 
moved like a strangely sliding great awk- 
ward boulder, frantically riding the line 
across the cut of the waves out to sea. 
Every now and again, he put pressure on 
the line, drawing it up, stopping it quickly. 
Each time, it was as though a sledge ham- 
mer had hit it. 

Now and again as he tightened the line, 
bringing the sledge hammer tautness into 
it, under him one of the waves would sud- 
denly swell. There would be the impact 
of the belly of his machine, brought up by 
the suddenly applied pressure of the line, 
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and then dropped to meet the spanking sur- 
face of a rising wave. He could feel the 
cracked throbbing of the impact of the 
boards underneath himself — it was as 
though the boards were gripped by giant 
hands and wrenched out of size. A fear 
growing within himself, he let the line run 
freely. 


He had not expected that part. Even as 
he let the line run freely, the turtle was 
still hurtling out to sea. Every now and 
again, hoping that this time would be the 
decisive jerk to speed the last drains of life 
from the creature, he again put pressure 
on the line, snapping it up sharply. Each 
time, under the pressure, the machine 
would be yanked dashing against a swell- 
ing wave — he could almost sense the 
split in the hull of the machine growing- 


Until the line was completely played 
out. And if the convulsions still gripped 
the turtle, carrying it farther and farther 
out to sea, and he after it, what then? — 
What would happen to himself? 


He released the pole, letting it fall before 
himself in the water. He withdrew his 
hands and arms into the shell. Feeling 
about, fumbling, his hands worked at the 
reel and the tight leather cord that held 
it securely about his waist. Its knot -was 
unyielding — it had become soaked: and 
tightly constricted upon itself. And what 
was more, though he did not know how it 
was that he had not thought of it before, 
in his preparations that morning he had 
not strapped a knife to his waist. It was 
curious — it was almost as though a deep 
part of himself had kept him from think- 
ing of such safety measures. 

His hand went on struggling with the 
tong that bound the ree]. Weariness grip- 
ped his wrists; he tried to glance shore- 
wards, looking after the boat. The boat was 
nowheres in sight. What was more, now 
he could not even see anything of the shore- 
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line, not even the tops of the coconut 
palms. His hands went back to the cord 
at his waist. 

When the last footage of the line played 
out, he knew it instantaneously. There was 
a sudden snapping at the line, pulling his 
body and the machine up sharply, almost 
out of the water, and then dropping them 
across the facing of the wave. Then there 
was a series of quick, sharp bumps, smash- 
ing the machine away underneath him as 
the turtle carried them across the spanking 
waves out to sea. 


Suddenly it stopped. There was an ab- 
solutely dead lull, the line slacking before 
her and the machine tossing freely on 
the waves instead of against them now. 
The convulsions had gone out of the turtle. 
Over the falling crest of the next wave, 
he could see thp turtle’s head again, 
strangely still now, everything gone out of 
it; it lay limply pendulous, as though some- 
thing had been broken in it. 


For seconds it was like that, lulled on 
the surface of the waters. And then, like 
the hulk of a ship, ruptured from the in- 
side, it slipped quickly down into the 
waters. In seconds, it was out of sight. 
And this, too, he knew instantaneously, 
was something he should have anticipated— 


The turtle out of sight now, he could feel 
the great slack coming back into the line 
again. And then, suddenly, as he had fear- 
ed, the turtle sinking directly under him, 
the slack going out of the line again, the 
tautness replacing it gradually, until, now 
he felt it, the enormous, down-dragging 
weight of the turtle, hanging from his line 
like a great invisible burden, as thought 
something from his life now, long, heavy, 
and preponderant in his living, had come 
out of him, objectified itself finally, to 
drag him, down and under. 

He felt the water slipping up through the 
cracks in the machine. And then, feeling 
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sudden and warm on his flesh, over his 
iimbs. For a brief second, just as the turtle 
had done, he felt himself and the machine 
hesitate and then, sliding rapidly, as though 
on an oiled chute, go under the water and 
away down after the falling dead weight 
of the ponderous shell of the ancient tur- 
tle. The water closed all about him, making 
him feel first anguishedly famished and 
then softly, willessly lilting, strangely wear- 
ily buoyant. 
@ 


When the native rower came in with 
the canoe, it was almost dark. The natives 
were still huddled, still chatting and mut- 
tering, about the beach fire. Back from the 
sands, the doctor was still sitting, waiting, 
under the coconut pole. Something seem- 
ed collapsed within himself, weary and ex- 
hausted. 

As the native rower urged the canoe, 
the doctor rose, walked down to the ebb 
tide and waited in the falling darkness. He 
was a big man and balding; his face was 
like that of a worried, sapient monkey al- 
ways hunting something outside itself. 


Suddenly, on a swelling wave, the canoe 
came washing onto the sands, beaching 
at the doctor’s feet. The doctor loomed over 
the native rower. 

“He-he- go down,” the native rower 
stammered, “Look — everywhere — No 
find him — he — go — down.” 

His eyes sharp and personal, the doctor 
fixed the native rower for seconds. Finally 
he turned about and walked across the 
sands to the village. Curiously, he felt as 
though a great weight had been lifted 
from his shoulders. 

The next morning, the doctor hired every 
canoe on the island. Even the chief joined 
the search while the doctor himself rode 
the native rower’s canoe. The search con- 
tinued for three days. 

Finally, on the morning of the fourth 
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day, the doctor went down to the beach 
again. He stood at the ebb tide line look- 
ing out to the sea. He stood that way, un- 
moving, watching the sea, watching the 
sun playing fat and wide on the lightly 
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last word with the village chief. An hour 
later, he and the hired native rower set out 
in the great canoe for a nearby civilized 
island, from which the doctor, alone now, 
would catch a larger native trading boat 


tossing waves. 
At the end of an hour, he turned about 
and walked back to the village to have a 


to the central island of the group and from 
there a merchant ship for the first trans- 
ocean steamship stop at Wake. 








Grace 


is.. consecrated sufferance that makes 
toleration effortless. 


.. anonymous renunciation that merges 
one with universal values. 


..an altruistic regard for inner worth. 


.. attenuated consideration for the 


minutest details. 


.. fore-giving before there is ever any 
necessity for asking. 


.. caressing care that anoints with 
spirit-resurrecting benedictions. 


..the poetry of tact that quickens 
spontaneous responses. 


.. wordless fluent persuasion that 
forges alliances for worthy causes. 


..an aura of goodness that encircles 
one’s orbit. 


.. an elevated tilt of soul that provides 
a supernal lift. 
— P. K. THomayan 





@ INDEPENDENCE AN EARLY ISSUE: 


THE FOUNDERS OF THE A.R.F. 
ON NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE 


MARTIN SHATIRIAN 


In the 70’s and the 80's of the past cen- 
tury the judicial status of the Armenian 
people on either side of the Caucasus was 
generally quite intolerable. both in Turkey 
and Russia the Armenians were considered 
contemptible as a power. 

The contempt of the two governments 
toward the Armenians differed, however, 
in extent and form. Both governments 
were parked on the soil of Armenia by right 
of force. Turkey despised the Armenians 
for their physical weakness and their Chris- 
tian religion. Russia despised them as a 
negligible community although she made 
demands on them to support her in her im- 
perialistic expansionism without any ex- 
pectation of national compensations. 


The condition of the Armenians within 
Russia is best explained by the fact that 
Russian Armenia was governed almost ex- 
clusively by Russian officers. A few Georg- 
ians and Mohammedans, and here and 
there an Armenian, and those practically 
all sold out to the Russians, was the only 
exception to the rule, A remote, semibar- 
barian province, the Caucasus was a sort 
of exile for the Russians. For this reason 
only the depraved element was sent from 
Russia to serve as officers in this region. 
Drunken and corrupt officials governed 
Russian Armenia, bringing with them in- 
justice, inequality, oppression, immorality 
and contempt. 

Naturally the natives could not sympa- 








NOTE — The stress over the respective merits of “socialism” and “emancipation of 


Turkish Armenia,” more specifically the proper interpretation of the Armenian people’s 
mood which called for absolute national independence, as inclusions in the first political 
platform of the Armenian Revolutionary Federation has been the cause of considerable 
discussion in contemporary Armenian revolutionary literature. The preponderence of the 
evidence and the force of subsequent historical developments seem to incline to support 
the view that, far more than the philosophy or the dogmas of socialism or the rather dubious 
and unsatisfactory political “reforms,” it was the idea of a free and independent Armenia 
which inspired the founders of the Armenian Revolutionary Federation. 

Martin Shatirian, the author of this article who contributed freely to Armenian lang- 
uage periodicals under the penname of Expatriate (Taraguir), was one of the charter 
members of the Armenian Revolutionary Federation which was organized in 1890. He was 
both an actor and an eyewitness of the drama which eventually brought about the Ar- 
menian Revolution and his article which appeared in the September, 1932 issue of the 
Hairenik Monthly under the penname of “Expatriate,” makes it plain once and forever 
that the fundamental idea of the Armenian revolution was the attainment of the national 
independence despite the inclusion of the socialistic plank in the original platform to 
conceal the real motive. 
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thize with a government which exercised 
its protectorate through a corps of corrupt 
functionaries. Moreover, further to dis- 
figure the Armenian national character, the 
Russian Government assiduously pursued 
a policy of russification. In the Armenian 
villages all sort of obstacles were placed 
against the opening of national or parochial 
schools. In government schools the teach- 
ing of the Armenian language, history and 
geography were strictly forbidden. In the 
towns of Shirak the Russian clergy preach- 
ed the Greek Orthodox creed. They had 
built Russian churches in a few villages, 
some quite close to Etchmiadzin, the site 
of the Ecclesiastical Authority of the 
Armenian Church. In the cities (Erivan 
and Alexandropol) the government had 
opened some intermediate schools, first for 
the girls and then for the boys, realizing 
well that once the girls start to speak the 
Russian language the boys will easily fol- 
low suit and will readily become Russo- 
philes. 

I remember in the 80’s in Alexandropol, 
a purely Armenian city, Russian co-eds 
made their appearance at the local Gym- 
nasium (High School). These girls strolled 
the street speaking in Russian. Alexandro- 
pol was one of those cities where, with 
the exception of the Russian garrison sol- 
dier, no one had more than the vaguest 
notion about the Russians. The youth of 
the city launched a fierce campaign against 
those Russian girls, driving them, for a 
while, off the streets. The local Armenian 
girls put the coup degrace to this Russo- 
phile propaganda effort. 

This policy of the Russian Government 
toward the Armenians was continued con- 
scientiously, and yet the Russian Armenians 
seemingly felt they had no right to protest 
because some of them still remembered 
the far more harsher Persian and Turkish 
oppressions and therefore complied with 
the situation with comparative ease. More- 
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over the charm of Russia was still dominant 
among the Armenians who still cherished 
great expectations from the “victorious 
Christian army.” We could clearly see that 
during the Russo-Turkish War of 1877 it 
was the Russian victories which exercised 
such stormy repercussions on the fate of 
the Armenian people. 

Up until that time no Armenian could 
dream of independence. It was these Rus- 
sian victories and the liberation of the Bal- 
kan Slavs which shook the Armenians and 
drove them to the bloody arena of the revo- 
lution — to the ideal of national independ- 
ence. The Armenians still had hopes whose 
realization was intimately tied with Great 
Russia. They were sure the Great Russia 
would some day help in the emancipatory 
struggle of Turkish Armenia. And conse- 
quently they viewed with a tolerant eye the 
unpleasantnesses of the Russian policy as 
a temporary evil, inextricably tied with the 
personality of the reigning Viceroy. 

Entirely different was the condition of 
Turkish Armenians, and by the same token 
their attitude toward the common problem 
was bound to be different. Their condi- 
tion daily deteriorated after the start of 
the war. After Bulgaria, the liberation of 
the Armenians was at least ostensibly the 
next question on the European agenda. 
Much was written and spoken in Europe 
on this question, especially when the hu- 
manitarian Gladstone became Prime Min- 
ister of England. 

The 6lst article of the Berlin Treaty hung 
like a Damoclean sword over Turkish Ar- 
menia, irritating the Turkish government, 
and forcing it to make diplomatic conces- 
sions to the European nations lest they press 
the enforcement of that “sinister” article. 
The Turkish government, however, more 
than made up for these forced concessions 
by extracting a tenfold penalty from the 
Armenian people. 

To be rid of the nightmare of Armenian 
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aspirations for liberation the Turkish gov- 
ernment did not content itself merely with 
the bribery of Europe, it also tried to de- 
generate and disintegrate the Armenian 

people as a national community. Unfortu- 
nately the history of the past 50 years is 
replete with sad instances when certain 
Armenians, dazzled by Turkish gold, be- 
trayed their nation and defiled their char- 
acter. Such monsters are found in all na- 
tions but they were especially despicable in 
the Armenian setting because of their tragic 
impact on the emancipatory struggle. The 
Armenians were small in numbers while the 
enemy was numerically superior, more 
powerful and ruthless. This was the reason 
why even mothers disowned their informer 
sons and punished them ruthlessly. 


In addition to the attempt at internal dis- 
solution through the medium of traitors 
the Turkish government had decided upon 
a system of mass destruction as early as 
the 80’s. Up until then the people of Tur- 
kish Armenia were not exempt from killings 
and lootings, yet these killings were not 
systematic, they were regarded as the in- 
evitable consequences of periodic pillaging 
and kidnappings. In the 80’s the Turkish 
government decided to embark on its policy 
of mass destruction to make an end once 
and forever of the Armenian Question and 
its exploitation by the European Powers. 


On his way to London from Turkish Ar- 
menia in 1893 the English correspondent 
Mr. Fitzgerald was given a testimonial din- 
ner by the Armenian community of Batum. 
During the banquet Mr. Fitzgerald made a 
long speech on the condition of Turkish 
Armenians and plainly stated that, after 
the liberation of the Bulgarians, the Ar- 
menians likewise must be liberated or they 
would be annihilated. Some two years later 
Batum Armenians gave a similar dinner 
in honor of another English newspaper cor- 
respondent. The same speeches and the 


same pessimistic conclusions." 

The danger of Russification in Russia and 
the danger of physical annihilation in Tur- 
key, these were the twin conditions which 
were leading the Armenian people to slow 
destruction. The end result of either al- 
ternative was the same and only a matter 
of time. There would be no Armenian left 
in Turkey while in Russia the Armenian 
would survive at the fearful cost of re- 
nouncing his nationality. 

Logically the lesser of the two evils was 
Russia. Some of us even thought that Rus- 
sia’s attitude was one of those inexplicable, 
temporary enigmas. At all events the Rus- 
sians did not threaten immediate destruc- 
tion by wholesale massacres. 

Men who were not accustomed to think 
in terms of collective interests could not 
see this awful plot which was being hatch- 
ed against the Armenian race. Unfortunate- 
ly, even now there are many who deny the 
existence of this peril and talk about the 
“errors and the arrogance” of the Arme- 
nian revolutionaries. This monstrous mis- 
apprehension is perhaps the greatest tra- 
gedy in Armenian life. 

It is an erroneous opinion that only now 
Russia and Turkey are united in their stand 
against the Armenian race. That unity, 
although not expressed with such impu- 
dence as now, existed in those days too. 
Then too the Russians and the Turks tried 
to swallow up the Armenians. 

The deeds of the Turks were so obvious 
that it is superfluous even to talk about it. 
As to Russia, suffice it to cite here (1) the 
celebrated statement of Lobanov Rotov- 
sky: “Armenia without the Armenians,” 


1] remember very well during that banquet 
correspondent Dillon telling us that “Europe was 
merely trying to look civilized when she pre- 
tended to be concerned about the Armenian 
Pay onl This statement deeply shocked us at 

e time. 
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(2) Russian Ambassador Nilitov’s tele- 
graphic reply to Khrimian Hairig, the 
Catholicos of All Armenians, when the 
latter demanded an explanation of the 
Turkish massacres,? (3) the perfidy of 
Maximov, first secretary of the Russian Em- 
bassy in Istanbul when the Armenians seiz- 
ed the Ottoman Bank and the equally per- 
fidious role of Maykov, second secretary 
to the embassy (according to the Memoirs 
of Nazim Pasha), (4) the Russian gov- 
ernment’s obstructionism against the deve- 
lopment of Armenian culture. Armenian 
schools, the theater, the press and the liter- 
ature were under strict government control. 
In 1897 the government closed all the Ar- 
menian schools and in 1908 it seized all 
the Armenian national church estates. 


To cap the infamy, in 1905 the Russian 
government engineered the bloody Ar- 
meno-Tatar encounters in the Caucasus, a 
diabolical plot which greatly contributed 
to the then rising Pan-Islamic and Pan- 
Turanian imperialistic ideals and paved the 
way for the Turkish occupation of Baku 
in 1918. Were it not for the sad story of 
these bloody encounters the Turks would 
never have dared to think of seizing Baku 
at the end of the great war. The principal 
strength of Turkey was the Turkish popu- 
lation of the Caucasus which the Russian 
goverment, so conscientiously and with 
such stupid lack of foresight, had armed 
and antagonized against the Armenians. 

The instances of Russo-Turkish co-opera- 
tion against the Armenians is legion. Ap- 
parently, as the weak unite against the 
strong to defend their rights, so the strong 
unite to swallow up the weak. This, too, is 
a sort of “class struggle.” 


2In a cynical telegram with a strone tone of 
rehnke. Nilitov replied to Khrimian Hairik: “It 
is the duty of the chiefs of the Armenian Church 
to exhort their people to be obedient to their 
masters.” (H. Ajemian, Hayotz Hairik, pp 692- 
693). 
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This was the situation when the pioneer 
spokesmen of the revolution, Raffi and 
Gamar Katiba and Grigor Arzruni made 
their appearance. The latter published some 
fiery articles against the Turkish govern- 
ment in his periodical “Mushak.” 

As proof of the people’s mood I might 
mention that the circulation of Mushak 
doubled immediately with those articles. 
The Armenian people was dreaming of the 
liberation. And yet the people hesitated be- 
tween the two alternatives: whether silent- 
ly to conform to a state of affairs which led 
to certain destruction, or to organize and 
fight for their freedom? 

“Himi el Irenkh?” — Shall we keep silent 
even now, was the indignant cry of Gamar 
Katiba the poet? “Let the mute and the 
paralytic keep silent” the Armenian youth 
responded. “When then the indignation, 
when then the rattle of the sword, when 
then the shouts to the battle?” Gamar Ka- 
tiba asked impatiently. “Let us weld us 
swords to fight against the enemy”, re- 
sponded the people through the lips of 
the natives of Van. 

When we add to these the novels of Raff 
which were nothing short of a plan for the 
rebellion and Dzerentz patriotic novels 
based upon the ancient Kingdom of Cilicia, 
there can no longer be any doubt that as 
early as the 80's the Armenian people ex- 
perienced a sharp departure from its hither- 
to gentle and submissive disposition. It 
was definitely convinced of the necessity 
of avoiding national annihilation. 

How did the Armenian people picture 
the idea of liberation? To see the national 
flag wave on top of Mount Ararat was the 
suggestion of Raffi, the incomparable wiz- 
ard of liberation. In the opinion of the in- 
tellectuals and the common people the idea 
of liberation meant independence. 

Neither the plan of reforms in Turkish 
Armenia nor the tendency toward a social- 
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istic regime would satisfy them. These 
were merely the foolish fancies of self- 
deception. 


The Armenian people was disillusioned 
by Article 61 of the Berlin Treaty the mo- 
ment Khrimian Hairig returned from Ber- 
lin and told them what they had to do if 
they wanted to be free. Article 61 was 
nothing but a scarecrow which the Euro- 
pean Powers planted before the Turkish 
government to extract concessions, nothing 
more. With this grim realization the ques- 
tion of reforms was closed once and for- 
ever. The Armenian people felt this instinc- 
tively, even if it was destined to experience 
many other disappointments centering on 
that portentious article in future days. 

As to the socialistic order as a medium 
of improving the lot of the Armenian peo- 
ple as proposed by the Hunchak Party, the 
common people could neither understand 
nor espouse it, and the intellectuals con- 
sidered the project both untimely and in- 
jurious. The Armenian people had to come 
out as a nation, without internal dissensions 
and party orientations which would tend 
to further debilitate their none too strong 
powers. 

The Hunchak Party with its socialist 
program could not and did not succeed. 
The socialist Christopher grasped this fact 
very well when he was making concessions 
in developing the political program of the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation. 

On the other hand what were the 
thoughts of the Armenian people who had 
to face these awful terrors? What did it 
want and what was it doing? 

Like all other peoples the Armenian 
people is like the sphynx, silent and enig- 
matic, a storehouse of boundless powers 
which lie dormant until a few chosen 
leaders mobilize the latent forces with he- 
roic effort. The following men were leaders 
of this type. 
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Barsegh Melik-Grigorian, a native of 
Karabagh, endowed with revolutionary 
capabilities who made no discrimination 
in the methods he used to reach his goal. 
He even tried to forge counterfeit silver 
currency in Baku but his companions stop- 
ped him. 

Alexander Tavakalian, baptismal name 
Zakeh, the future Bagrad Vardapet, a na- 
tive of Noukh. As far as I recall he was not 
a man of great intellect or a strong will, but 
he was the cleanest of them all, unselfish, 
upright and an agreeable ideological com- 
panion. 

Arsen Tokhmakhian, a native of Akoulis 
who had personal ties with Khrimian Hai- 
rig, with the reputation of a solid, sensible 
and farsighted intellectual. Unfortunately I 
saw very little of him because he was not 
in Baku where I was a student from 1883 to 
1888. I dimly recall that he had been or- 
dained Vardapet before Zakeh, had been 
imprisoned and subjected to terrible tor- 
tures which broke his resistance. He was 
eventually liquidated by the revolution- 
aries as a traitor to his people. This thing 
happened in 1891. The details was told me 
by Aramayis who was in the company of 
Houno, company commander of the revolu- 
tion. 

Levon Melik-Dadayian (I don’t recall 
whether he was from Erivan or Karabagh) 
was known to us as a daring, fearless and 
self-sacrificing volunteer fighter. 


These four whom I personally have seen 
(I was a close friend of Zakeh and Bar- 
segh) were the first pioneers of the Arme- 
nian revolution who, like the heroes of 
“Gaidzer” — Raffi’s immortal novel — tra- 
veled incognito to Karin, Moush, Van and 
the Monastery of St. Karapet, and returning, 
told us all about the Turco-Kurdish atro- 
cities perpetrated on the Armenians. Re- 
turning to the Caucasus they traveled from 
city to city and village to village, assembled 
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the youth around themselves and preached 
the word. They concentrated their effort 
on the students whom they inspired with 
their patriotic dreams and aspirations. 
These were the real forerunners of the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation. 


There were other types of political prop- 
agandists who operated in the Caucasus 
(chiefly in Tiflis and Baku) during the 
same 80's. These were the Russian revolu- 
tionaries who had been exiled to the Cau- 
casus as political criminals. 

At that time the political field was dom- 
inated by the “Narodnaya Volya” (The 
Party of the People’s Liberation) which 
later gave birth to the celebrated Russian 
“Social Revolutionary Party” which, in turn, 
dominated the political scene until the out- 
break of the World War, thanks largely to 
its wide ramifications and its terroristic 
methods. 

The power and the charm of Narodnaya 
Volya was so great in Russia during the 70's 
that in 1880 Tzar Alexander II invited 
Loris-Melikovy (an Armenian genera] and 
hero of Kars and Erzeroum in the war of 
1877) to assume a new post in the govern- 
ment with the right personally to negotiate 
with the Narodnaya Volya with a view to 
develop a national constitution. 

This was a heavy responsibility for Loris- 
Melikov confronted as he was by the op- 
position of the reactionary pack led by 
Pobedonostzov, a highly influential clicque 
in governmental circles, on the one hand, 
and the uncompromising terroristic leaders 
of Narodnaya Volya on the other hand. The 
negotiations were dilatory and the patience 
of the revolutionaries was exhausted. Final- 
ly, fearing Loris-Melikov was playing with 
them to get hold of their secrets and to 
make wholesale arrests, in March of 1881 
the revolutionaries assassinated Alexander 
Il. 

However, it came to light later that Loris- 
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Melikov had been sincere in his negotia- 
tions, that he had actually persuaded the 
Emperor to sign it. The actual signing was a 
matter of days according to foreign news- 
papers and those who were on the inside. 

The National Constitution, as known, 
proclaimed 25 years later. This long delay 
had been caused by the impatience of the 
Narodniks. 

The authors and the perpetrators of this 
notorious terror (with the exception of 
one who was killed in the act) were ar- 
rested and tried in a stormy trial in Peters- 
burg. Zheliabov, Perovskaya, Kibalchich 
and other Narodniks were hanged. Later 
the Narodniks published the details of this 
trial, Zheliabov’s defense alone occupying 
some 150-160 pages in small print. We 
students were wont to read with rapture 
this forbidden book. 

It was the exiled members of this no- 
torious organization who preached the 
revolution in the Caucasus, much the same 
as our Armenian propagandists were busy 
preaching the word. 

Of these exiles I remember seeing in 
Tiflis a certain Lavrusevich and his wife 
Constantinovna who later deserted her 
husband and married Christopher, one of 
the founders of the Armenian Revolution- 
ary Federation.* I also remember an aged 
teacher, Maria Petrovna (I have forgotten 
the family name) at whose home Simon 
Zavarian, another member of the founders 
of the ARF, resided for two years when 
he was a student at the boarding school in 
Tiflis. This Maria Petrovna was greatly re- 
spected in the intellectual circles of the 
city and Simon Zavarian cherished her with 
filial respect to the end. Close friends of 
theirs were our beloved physicist Valerian 


3See Hairenik Monthly, 1923, No. 5, “From 
the History of Armenian Popular Movements,” 
— my Memoirs which were put into writing by 
N. Hangouytz (N. Agbalian). 
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Lunkevich and his wife Zoyia (both good 
violinists). The mother of this Lunkevich 
was an Armenian and his father was Polish. 
He spoke excellent Armenian and consider- 
ed himself one of our people. 


These people had close relationships with 
Christopher, Simon, Zhenya Kalemkarian 
(a future noted Dashnak), Dr. Loris-Melik- 
ian, Arshak Ter Grigorian, Abraham Da- 
stakian and many others whom I do not 
recall because later they dissociated them- 
selves fror~ the Armenian movement. 

It follows from this recital that in the 
80’s the Armenian youth drew its intellectu- 
al and spiritual inspiration from two dif- 
ferent sources — the Armenian and the 
Russian. This dichotomy deepened as time 
passed since men had to move from words 
to actual deeds. This was a critical period 
when men had to decide on which side 
they stood. 

There was no problem for those who 
had never been infected by the Russian 
revolutionaries. These had only one sacred 
goal — the liberation of the Armenian peo- 
ple as the object of their total devotion. In 
the latter 80's their number was very great, 
especially in the provincial towns. Included 
among these were the greater segment of 
our teachers, the graduates of the Nercesian 
School and the advanced students of the 
government schools who had had occasion 
to join patriotic groups. The greater part 
of the Armenian student body in Moscow 
and Petersburg were likewise inoculated 
with the patriotic spirit. However, they sti!l 
were inexperienced, they were unorganized. 


It was a different situation with the ad- 
herents of the Russian movement. These 
were small in numbers yet they were more 
mature, better organized, and already were 
tested propagandists of the Narodnaya Vol- 
ya, a powerful organization despite the 
persecutions of the Tzarist government. 

There were Armenian representatives of 
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the Narodnaya Volya in Baku (Stepan Te- 
rentiev, a graduate of the Petrovskaya 
Academy, and his two sisters, graduates of 
Petersburg schools, and others). But these 
had no success in Armenian circles which 
were dominated by Melik Grigorian, Zakeh 
and L. Melik-Dadayian. The Armenian 
youth circles were directed by the experi- 
enced Sandal (I think his real name was 
Alexander Petrosian), Sedrak Taranian and 
others. 

Sandal was a native of Tiflis who had 
visited Turkish Armenia once or twice. He 
was a good speaker who knew how to in- 
spire his listeners. I was in his company 
for two years, He was a great authority 
for us in his time. 

Sedrak Taranian was a literary man, an 
admirer and student of Schiller. He had a 
German education and was a firm believer 
in world citizenship and the brotherhood of 
men. He instilled in us the importance of 
idealism and through him we learned that 
man without high ideals is a worthless 
creature, the equal of the animal, that man 
must possess a clean spirit, an unshakeable 
faith in his fellow men and in high ideals, 
that he must fight against human injustice 
and oppression. These were the sacred 
duties of men. 

Taranian did not preach the revolution 
or patriotism, but after his preparatory 
groundwork we easily assimilated the 
teachings of Sandal and his likes. 


In this manner the Armenian revolution- 
ary mind gradually assumed shape and sub- 
stance on the patriotic pattern. The unique 
socialism and the antinationalistic program 
of the Narodnaya Volya were alien to the 
Armenian spirit and failed to inspire the 
youth. 

The constant flow of news from Turkish 
Armenia deeply disturbed and stirred the 
Russian Armenians, slowly forging in them 
that rebellious psychology which was des- 
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tined to give the Armenian national life a 
new meaning and a new goal. It might be 
confidently stated that the Armenian in- 
tellectuals and the rank and file wholly 
adopted this psychology as their primary 
concern, its responsibility and sacred duty. 

Even the ancient Armenian custom of the 
pilgrimage, and exclusively religious for- 
mality, had gone through a radica] trans- 
formation. The pilgrims now went to the 
sacred shrine, not with the customary re- 
ligious fervor but with the invocation of 
patriotism. They no longer made their pil- 
grimages to Jerusalem but to the Sultan 
St. Karapet Monastery of Moush and to 
the City of Ani. 


Those who went to St. Karapet generally 
first assembled in Alexandropol where 
they pitched their tents on the banks of the 
Arpachay River and waited for the rest of 
the pilgrims to arrive. Ordinarily they num- 
bered approximately 200-300 souls who 
were entertained by the natives of Alexan- 
dropol. There were endless patriotic 
speeches (Alexandropol is the classical land 
of the Armenian minstrels), inspiring songs, 
and the drumming up of a high pitch patri- 
otism. 

As to the city of Ani, now in ruins doom- 
ed to oblivion for centuries, it seemed sud- 
denly to come to life and become the ob- 
ject of a unique affection, admiration and 
tender care. The natives of Alexandropol 
now visited the sacred ruins each day, to 
recall its historic past, to imagine this past 
even more glorious than it was, and to find 
in its ruins new sources of patriotic inspira- 
tion. They built up quite a number of 
chambers for the accommodation of the 
pilgrims, cleaned them up, and tidied up a 
number of ruined churches (especially the 
famous Cathedral and the Church of Gre- 
gory the Illuminator, which they decorated 
for the church ritual and the sacred Mass.) 
Armenians of the remote provinces, hearing 
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of the regeneration of Ani, likewise came in 
flocks and lived there under their tents for 
weeks, satisfying their patriotic urge and 
paying their affectionate tribute to our 
past independence.‘ 


In those days Alexander Calantar,® a 
government agronomist, was making a 
study of the pasturelands of the Arakadz, 
residing in Alexandropol. He consulted 
with a few prominent intellectuals of the 
city and they decided to invite Grigor Ar- 
zruni to pay a visit to Ani. When the tele- 
gram announced that Arzuni had set out 
from Tiflis there was unusual animation 
among the citizenry. A reception committee 
was elected to meet him and lead him into 
the city. It should be noted that Alexand- 
dropol was the only city with an exclusively 
Armenian population, numbering some 30,- 
000. Ani was some 28 kilometers from Alex- 
andropol, connected by a stage coach 
highway which passed through many Ar- 
menian villages. 


The day of Arzruni’s arrival nearly 500 
citizens, with carriages and horses and a 
great many of them on foot, marched to 


4It was during this period that 300 families 
from Alexandropol appealed to the Viceroy of 
Transcaucasia for permission to resume their 
residence in the ruined city, but the Viceroy re- 
fwsed their petition rightly surmising that this 
was but a manifestation of the patriotic spirit 
and a revival of the idea of independence. The 
petition was repeated later several times always 
with the same result. 

5A first class agricultural expert, Alexander 
Calantar was already a prominent propagandist 
who belonged to the “Mushak” camp, somewhat 
timid and opportunist, but industrious and high- 
Iv useful. We treated him well until he became 
the editor of Mushak and, together with Leo and 
Hampartzum Arakelian, showed signs of break- 
ing the tempo of the liberation cause. However, 
in the 80’s he was a serious and high ranking field 
worker. one of the first to graduate from the 
Agricultural Academy of Petersburg which sup- 
plied so manv propagandists for the Armenians. 
During the initial stages of the Armenian Revolu- 
tionarv Federation he was very friendly to the 
founding of the party vet he never joined the 
ranks due to his excessive caution as an official 
of the government. 
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the hill of Djadjoor where a banquet table 
for the whole multitude was in readiness. 
At the top of the hill Arzruni was met by 
the reception committee headed by Hacob 
Tigranian (Arzruni’s brother-in-law) and 
to the accompaniment of the Minstrel 
Djivani’s orchestra. Arzruni was accom- 
panied by H. Ter Marcosian and S. Hak- 
houmian. The people joined in with Djji- 
vanis orchestra ringing the welkin with 
their “Hurra’s”, 

The procession marched down the hill 
toward the banquet table where they were 
welcomed by the joint orchestras of the 
Minstrels Gogor and Hambo. Unending 
speeches and Hurra’s and universal jubila- 
tion! The three orchestras played consecu- 
tively their hymns dedicated to the distin- 
guished guest. The generally morose and 
sullen Arzruni was so moved he could hard- 
ly utter a few words of thanks. His fiery 
eyes were moist and his firm jaw chattered 
from the emotion. He had never seen such 
a multitude and such enthusiasm on the 
part of the Armenian people. All the 
speeches were dedicated to the emancipa- 
tion of Turkish Armenia. 


The following day Arzruni went to Ani, 
accompanied by several hundred souls, On 
the way many villages welcomed him with 
bread and salt, and in one place with a 
cross and a gonfalon, Arzuni’s emblem 
of Armenian liberation. 


Arzruni stayed in Ani for three days, 
throroughly explored and studied the place. 
Professional experts and historians volun- 
teered the necessary explanations. But the 
most interesting of all was the second day 
when Arzruni and the entire multitude of 
the pilgrims, seated under the magnificent 
arches of the Cathedral, listened with rapt 
attention to a three hour discourse of the 
blind Troubadour Farhad in which, with 
his characteristically animated version, he 
recounted Raffi’s entire novel “Samuel.” 
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He had converted the greater part of the 
novel into verse and, playing his patriarchal 
fiddle, he chanted the novel in a deep 
throaty voice rather than recited it. We 
all stood there enraptured while Arzruni 
was literally transported into another world. 
In later days this same Farhad became the 
Revolutionary Federation’s roving propa- 
gandist in the villages of Shirak. 

One year later Alexandropol gave Gamar 
Katiba the poet the same reception in his 
visit to And. 

These popular demonstrations clearly 
showed that the Armenian people psycho- 
logically were headed toward the eman- 
cipatory struggle, severing its ties with its 
servile and conformist mentality. 

N. Hangouytz (N. Aghbalian) already has 
put into writing what I related to him about 
the society which was organized in 1890 
in Tiflis and which later adopted the Ar- 
menian Revolutionary Federation’s polit- 
ical program. That was the society which 
rallied at the home of the Matinians and 
which later became known as the “Yuzhniye 
Nomera” company.® 

When I joined this company its members 
were Nicol and Natalia Matinians, Hov- 
hannes Yusufiian, Hacop Kocharian, Prince 
H. Arghutyan, Arshak Tadteosian, Bagrat 
Okoyian, Tigran Stepanian, Anna Sahakian 
and sometimes Yervand Taghianosian. Ros- 
tom had not yet returned from Moscow 
and Peto (Alexander Petrosian) was a 
teacher in Alexandropol. 

Simon Zavarian was busy with his agri- 
cultural experiments preparatory to the 
writing of his graduation thesis while 
Christopher had no connection whatever 
with this society since he was a total ad- 
herent of the Narodnaya Volya. Kocharian, 
Arghutyan and Matinian of this society 


8 See Hairenik Monthly, No. 5, 1923 — “From 
rhe ed of Armenian Popular Movements,” 
p. 34. 
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knew Christopher but that was all, they 
never were intimate friends. 

I knew Christopher more intimately and 
often saw him. Almost everyday I called on 
him in his cellar room where, as proof read- 
er of the Russian language newspaper 
“Novoye Obozreniye”, he worked hard and 
at the same time directed the revolution- 
ary assignments. I had already told him 
about our society and we held our meet- 
ings in his room. He used to listen to me 
intently, staring at me with his piercing 
eyes under his spectacles, his mouth half 
epen and the mild smile on his face, yet 
he was indifferent to our movements which 
he did not trust. He was especially dis- 
pleased with me that I was drifting away 
from his Narodniks. 


Our society was bubbling with energy. 
We organized companies consisting mostly 
of peasants of Moush, spent our time with 
them, indocrinated them and taught them 
the use of arms. Each day one of us, gener- 


ally a military expert, took them out of the 
city toward the hill of Makhat or the deep 
gorges to the south-west of the city for 
military drills. We had seven companies 
consisting of five trainees. We had suf- 
ficient quantities of rifles, revolvers and 
ammunition. 

Tactically we had adopted the methods 
of the Balkan revolutionaries which we con- 
sidered the best. Later the Armenian Rev- 
olutionary Federation adopted also the sys- 
tem of the Narodnaya Volya chiefly under 
the influence of Christopher. 

It was the month of June in 1890. The 
students from Moscow and St. Petersburg 
were slowly returning to their homes in the 
Caucasus. Prominent among the Moscow 
students was Levon Sarkissian who the pre- 
ceding year had traveled to Trebizond and 
Karin and had just returned. Interesting 
characters among the students from Peters- 
burg were Constantin Khatissian, Arshak 
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Paronian and Stepan Taghianosian, all 
three talented students and that year’s grad- 
uate architects. Outstanding among these 
three was Constantin Khatissian, the elder 
brother of Alexander Khatissian. These three 
published in Petersburg a series of short 
stories translated from the Bulgarian and 
based on the Bulgarian emancipatory strug- 
gle. In time these short stories found a 
wide circulation in the land (at a very low 
cost) and played a great role in our propa- 
ganda. Besides, the students of Petersburg 
were the first to organize Sarkis Koukoun- 
ian’s expeditionary force which was based 
on the Bulgarian revolutionary model. 

Paronian and Taghianosian likewise took 
quarters at our “Yuzheniye Nomeros.” A 
few days later Hovhannes Saghathielian ar- 
rived and our Yuzheniye Nomeros (not the 
Narodnaya Volya) became the headquar- 
ters of a certain revolutionary school. 

This concentration of Armenian intellect- 
uals in Tiflis created a climate of mutual 
contact and better acquaintance with one 
another. However, this same situation re- 
vealed that the several factions were far 
from understanding one another and could 
not find a common language. The only thing 
on which there was unanimous agreement 
was the idea of independence. All were 
convinced that, to preserve its physical ex- 
istence, the Armenian people must be in- 
dependent, and since there was no such 
threat in Russia therefore it was understood 
that the necessity of independence applied 
only to Turkish Armenia. 


However there were organizational and 
tactical problems which should be ironed 
out. Levon Sarkissian and H. Saghathielian 
were of the opinion that, before proceeding, 
they should make a study of Turkish Ar- 
menia. And while Khatissian’s faction was 
for sending immediately expeditionary com- 
panies to Turkey and to start the revolution 
from various points on the frontier, our 
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Yuzheniye Nomeros insisted that we should 
first infiltrate the country, arm the people, 
and when they were ready we should 
spring the revolution, insuring at the same 
time the cooperation of the Kurds. This 
latter view was further confirmed by our 
courriers who had come from Keri of 
Erzinka. Incidentally Barsegh Melik-Gri- 
gorian had had a personal interview with 
this Keri‘. 

The ironing out of these conflicting views 
took a big toll of our time and energy, 
clearly proving that we were not as yet 
sufficiently experienced agents of the revo- 
lution. At this time we did not have a defi- 
nite program, nor even the outline of a 


program. We were merely groping in the 
dark. 


The liberation of the Turkish Armenians, 
in our opinion, meant the independence of 
Turkish Armenia. This much was plain and 
indisputable both for us, for Khatissian and 
for Sarkissian. On all other issues, we not 
only did not understand one another but 
even the several factions had no clear idea 
among themselves. 


To plainly see our psychology of the 
time we must bear in mind that we were 
still too young and inexperienced at the 
time, while the plight of our people and 
their unorganized condition necessarily 
drove us to the immediate struggle for in- 
dependence as the sole means of our Sal- 
vation. 


This is the way we understood and felt 
in our feverish impatience. We wanted the 
Armenian people to be free in their coun- 
try, the owner of the fatherland, the master 
of its life, its labor and its families. We 
could not tolerate any one to consider these 
rightful demands as mere dreams or even a 


7Later the Turkish government hanged this 
Keri, a noteworthy incident about which I have 
unfortunately seen no mention in Our pafty 
literature. 
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remote goal. Was it not true that we were 
willing to give our lives? What then could 
prevent us from reaching our goal? Justice 
was on our side and the triumph of the 
revolution was a matter of a few years at 
the most as we saw it. All we had to do 
was to understand one another and to 
have a plan of cooperation. 


Our society had charged me with the 
responsibility of winning over Christopher. 
I was with him every day and I tried to 
persuade him to come over to our side. 
Christopher neither refused nor agreed. 
He would not give a categorical answer but 
I surmised that he had difficulty in cutting 
off his ties with his beloved organization 
the Narodnaya Volya. Finally he made up 
his mind when he was convinced that 
we were very much in earnest and especial- 
ly when it became plain that an armed com- 
pany of 50 was ready to take the field un- 
der the command of Sarkis Koukounian.* 


As a member of the Narodnaya Volya for 
7-8 years Christopher was already a tested 
revolutionary. Despite his antinationalistic 
and socialistic proclivities, his experience 
was invaluable for the success of our fu- 
ture activities. And indeed he was a very 
sensible man, farsighted and endowed 
with inexhaustable energy, and while 
he was somewhat slow in absorbing 
the core of any situation, once he made his 
decision his verdict was final. He would 
carry through that decision with all con- 
sistency. The Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation was his handiwork which he 
himself planned, trained and put it on a 
firm foundation. Aside from the idea it- 
self which the Armenian people espoused 
by the force of grim historical events, the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation ac- 


8 At that time our relations with Khatissian’s 
society were so cordial that we considered the 
Koukounian project as our common cause. 

® Generally speaking, so was Rostom. 
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quired the greater part of its virtues from 
Christopher Michaelian. The high standard 
of revolutionary morals, discretion and an 
unreserved dedication to the cause were 
the inspirations of Christopher.’” 

From the moment Christopher joined our 
society the general climate was completely 
transformed. The fog which had surround- 
ed us seemed to be lifted and we had a 
clearer conception of what we were to 
do, the seriousness of the task and the 
hardships and the responsibilities which 
confronted us. The remarkable thing was, 
his association not only did not weaken 
nor despair us, but on the contrary it inspir- 
ed us with a greater zeal and a higher de- 
gree of self-assurance 

Christopher’s second step was to lead us 
to start negotiations with the other so- 
cieties. Aside from bringing with him Dr. 
Loris-Melikian and Dastakian (likewise 
Narodniks) he started to negotiate with 
Constantin Khatissian and L. Sarkissian 
and their societies .The latter society in- 
cluded A. Allahverdian, Arshak Bartukhar- 
ian, the poet L. Manuelian, Petros Zakarian 
and a few others who, however, left the 
organization in a short time. 

Constantin Khatissian brought with him 
A. Baronian, Stepan Taghianosian and Dr. 
Thaddeus Zakarian. These were small in 
numbers but they were invaluable to us, 
especially Constantin himself who was a 
man of strong individuality, daring and de- 
voted patriotism. Moreover the greatest 
revolutionary project of the time — the 
Koukounian Expedition — was this society's 
child which we took over as a result of 
our negotiations. 


10In the heading “Organization” of the first 
political program of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation it is stated: “From the experience of 
the past the Federation is convinced that in all 
revolutionary activity there can be no such thing 
as rights and claims, but only a question of moral 
obligation and moral satisfaction.” Christopher 
often reminded the revolutionaries of this precept. 
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Later Christopher entered into negotia- 
tions with R. Khanazatian, the representa- 
tive of the Hunchak Party about which I 
have spoken in the pages of the Hairenik 
Monthly. 


Thus the Party of Narodnaya Volya 
which in the beginning had divided the 
Armenian intelligentzia, taking with it the 
cream of our intellectuals, now brouglit 
them back to us and they proved the best 
school for our future revolutionary activity. 
The Dashnaks learned from them to be 
fearless, self-sacrificing, devoted to the 
cause and terrible agents of revolution- 
ary justice. And as a matter of fact the Dash- 
nak revolutionary justice was the most ef- 
ficient of all other revolutionary organiza- 
tions in the world. But the Narodniks, 
thanks especially to Christopher, exerted 
other types of influence upon our organiza- 
tion. 

I have explained above how the Arme- 
nian people and their intelligentzia, from 
as early as the 70's, slowly began to adopt 
the idea of the liberation of Turkish Arme- 
nia and how that idea was generally un- 
stood as meaning the independence of 
Turkish Armenia. However, this was not 
the way the newcomers from Narodnaya 
Volya understood the issue. In their opin- 
ion an independent Turkish Armenia was 
an anti-Russian movement while they in- 
wardly were incorrigible russophiles, Be- 
sides, they were convinced that without 
Russia’s sympathy and support the libera- 
tion of Turkish Armenia was impracticable, 
therefore the idea of the independence of 
Turkish Armenia should be abandoned for- 


ever. 


This view was positively inadmissible not 
only to Constantin Khatissian’s and I.. 
Sarkissian’s societies but to our society as 
well which had had such difficulty in win- 
ning over Christopher and his Narodniks 
and had accepted the latter's authority. 
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Khatissian expatiated with animation about 
the future Armenian kingdom as the final 
goal of the new organization. The same was 
repeated by L. Sarkissian and H. Arghout- 
ian and all the rest of them except Chris- 
topher, Loris-Melikian and Dastakian. 

At that time Simon Zavarian, a sure par- 
tisan of Christopher, was not yet in Tiflis, 
nor Rostom whose position on this issue I 
cannot tell even now despite the fact that 
we had been close schoolmates from Tiflis 
to the Academy of Petrovsko-Razoumovs- 
kaya. 

After studying in Geneva, however, Ros- 
tom strongly inclined to the left. When a 
student he was very reticent, never express- 
ed himself, as if he was storing up ideas 
and energy for his future activity. Once 
or twice, when he was a student, he gave 
expression to his Armenian spirit quite 
strongly. I do not know when he returned 
to Tiflis (probably when I was in Kars). 
Upon his return he had joined our organiza- 
tion. Here his stand was definite. But at the 
Academy of Petrovsk no one knew his po- 
litical philosophy. 

For instance he did not join our small 
society there (Simon Zavarian, H. Piralian, 
S. Shaverdian, Vardges Kachaznuni and I) 
which regularly busied itself with the vari- 
ous philosophers (James Stuart Mill, Hegel, 
Spinoza) and the sociologists (Karl Marx, 
LaSalle, Mikhailovsky, Chernishevsky ). 

It seems to me Rostom was not yet 
philosophically organized at the time, or 
due to his innate modesty he preferred to 
remain in the background. 

There is no doubt that the ideal of the 
independence of the Armenian people was 
the central issue around which the future 
battle would be fought. It must especially 
be stressed that at the time half measures 
were positively inadmissible. The only dif- 
ference lay in the expression of this basic 
mentality. Constantin Khatissian, for in- 
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stance, was for a cautious farsighted policy, 
putting the stress on the socialistic tenets 
of the Narodnaya Volya in the drafting of 
the revolutionary program. 


Thus the controversy continued, un- 
yielding and uncompromising on both 
sides. Khatissian’s company walked out on 
us and formed its own faction which, how- 
ever, did not last long. I must say that this 
separation was a great loss to our cause be- 
cause the members of this group, especially 
Khatissian himself, were men of great vigor. 

After the departure of the Khatissian 
group the field was open to Christopher and 
his Narodnik partisans to draft the first 
political platform of the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation and to direct its activity 
as they liked. 

The first political program of the Arme- 
nian Revolutionary Federation was draft- 
ed in 1892. Its expository part (the in- 
troduction or the preamble) was practical- 
ly wholly drawn from the platform of the 
Narodnaya Volya, more of a socialistic and 
class organizational program than patriotic 
or liberational (as regards Turkish Arme- 
nia) as it should have been according to 
the wish and the mood of the majority. 

Christopher and his partisans went so 
far in this direction that the greater stress 
in the ARF platform was laid on the "so- 
cialistic principle” much like the platform 
of the Narodnaya Volya. This is accounted 
for by the fact that in the 80’s the Russian 
intelligentzia was wholly engrossed with 
the improvement of the lot of the Russian 
peasantry. 

This mentality stemmed from the early 
40’s in a great movement which is known 
in Russian history by the name of Narod- 
nichestvo (Love of the people) whose fore- 
most champions were the intellectual giants 
(Turgenev, Tolstoy, Gleb Uspensky, Zla- 
tovratsky, Pisemsky, Piserev, Belinsky, Do- 
brolubov and many others). 
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The radical and progressive intelligentzia 
of the time in its explorations had stopped 
chiefly on communistic institutions as the 
sole solution of the peasants’ problem.'! The 
issue had to do with the collective culture 
of the soil. The commune (Obschina) had 
become a magic instrument which would 
solve, if not all the complex politico-eco- 
nomic problems, at least it would allay the 
economic plight of the peasant. That idea 
of collectivism was forerunner of the pres- 
ent day system of the Kolkhozes (collec- 
tive farms) which the Bolsheviks have per- 
fected to day. 


If collectivism was calculated to im- 
prove the lot of the Russian peasant, it 
nevertheless could not have applied to the 
stifling climate of Turkish Armenia at 
the time when the voices of the massacre:1 
people cried out nothing but independence. 
Christopher inserted that collectivist plank 
into the Federation’s platform as a direct 
copy from the platform of the Narodnaya 
Volya without seriously reflecting on its 
applicability to the Armenian reality. 

Only in formulating the political plat- 
form it was clearly stated that “The aim of 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation is 
the political and economic liberation of 
Armenia through revolution.” 

It was plain that the editing of this plat- 
form did not represent the thoughts of the 
majority of the Dashnaks. Constantin Kha- 
tissian’s society left the organization be- 
cause, in its opinion, the inclusion of the 
idea of independence in the organization’s 
platform in a disguised form was an im- 
perative necessity at least temporarily. 
Christopher himself admitted independence 
was the best solution of Armenian ills yet 
he had no faith in its realization. He believ- 
ed the independence of Turkish Armenia 


11 As known, Emperor Alexander II in 1861 
emancipated the Russian peasants from serfdom 
yet he did not give them social security. 
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would be inadmissible for Russia because 
it would erect an indestructible barrier 
on the way to her march to the Mediter- 
anean Sea. For this reason it was deemed 
advisable to go easy on the political, and to 
stress the economic aspects of the platform. 

Our society, too, was dissatisfied with 
the wording of the platform but it con- 
formed to it because it likewise admitted 
the necessity of “concealment.” Neverthe- 
less, our real aspiration for the independ- 
ence of Turkish Armenia was never a secret 
either in Turkey or Russia. 

Therefore the founding of the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation and the stormy 
revolutionary outburst of 1890 were the 
direct result of Armenian aspiration for 
independence. It matters little that its 
founders, driven by various considerations, 
deemed it advisable to disguise the real 
aim of the movement. This was merely a 
guise to conceal the real idea and the aim, 
but never a repudiation of the same. 

In the light of these explanations it is 
quite plain that a number of men of various 
political and economic faiths assembled in 
1890 to accomplish a positive common task. 
The Armenian Revolutionary Federation 
was the offspring of centuries of suffering 
and the Armenian dream of independence. 

Admitting this postulate as the funda- 
mental goal, nevertheless each member of 
the Federation approached the remaining 
problems in accordance with his private 
mood and understanding. Hence the mani- 
fold types of the Dashnaks whose sole 
link of unity was the fate of the Armenian 
people. Plainly the preaching of the class 
struggle, even through the Federation's 
platform, was an anachronism, utterly un- 
suited to the realities of the time. Life had 
far more compelling and healthier dictates 
for those who had the revolutionary gutts 
and the zeal to fight. 

From al] this it should be concluded that 
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the real aim of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation is not to be sought in its politica} 
platform because the contemporary propa- 
gandists and the common people had an en- 
tirely different conception of both the 
meaning and the aim of their sacrifices. All 
the speeches, the songs and the conversa- 
tions centered around the one central theme 
— the Independence of Turkish Armenia. 

The 80’s marked the critical period which 
was to sever our ties with the shame- 
ful servile past when the Armenian people 
realzied the danger of physical annihila- 
tion. For the Armenians it was now a ques- 
tion of life or death — to be or not to be. 
The Armenian people had to decide wheth- 
er they should live as a free and independ- 
ent nation or to perish from the face of the 
earth like the nations which have disap- 
peared. 

The Armenian people chose the path of 
self-defense and this, in a stormy period, 
psychologically and logically meant In- 


dependence because to the sacrificing man 
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only independence can be equated with 
sacrifice. Besides, under the circumstances, 
it was plain to all that only independence 
could insure the physical safety of the Ar- 
menians against the depredations of their 
beastly enemies. 

The stage was set for the appearance of 
those intrepid souls who would have the 
courage of assume the responsibility be- 
fore history and enforce upon the Arme- 
nian nation the flame of independence 
which burned in their souls. 

The Armenian nation saw these heroes, 
loved them and followed them, realizing 
full well the fearful cost in life and sacrifice 
which the path they had chosen would 
impose on them. 

This was the way the Armenian Revo- 
lutionary Federation was born, having as 
its fundamental goal the independence of 
the Armenian nation, and with this sacred 
aim it plodded on until Bash-Abaran, Ka- 
rakilisseh, Sardarapat, May 28 of 1918, and 
until today. 





@ ON THE ARMENIAN HERODOTUS: 


THE BIRTHPLACE 
OF MOSES OF KHORENE 


M. DARMANIAN 


hates far as I know, to this day the region 
Waa of Taron has been regarded as the 
birthplace of the father of Armenian histori- 
ans, Moses of Khorene. However, the Aca- 
demician S. Malkhasian in his work “Per- 
taining to the Riddle of Khorenatzi,” 1940, 
Erivan, has devoted a chapter consisting of 
three pages in which he advances the theo- 
ry that Khorenatizi could have been a na- 
tive of Siunik. 

There is no doubt that the father of Ar- 
menian historians has been immortalized by 
his “History of the Armenians” and not by 
his birthplace, whether it was Taron or 
Siunik. He became famous by virtue of his 
immortal monument, wherever he might 
have been born. But since S. Malkhasian 
has seen fit to raise the issue of his birth- 
place, I shall use the occasion to offer my 
own personal opinions. 

Moses the Historian has been hailed by 
the Armenians with a long list of lofty titles: 
“Moses the Philosopher,” “Kertoghahayr” 
(Father of Poets), “Father of Historians,” 
“The Armenian Herodotus,” “The Great 
Historian,” and “Tiezerahrchak” (Of Uni- 
versal Fame). Besides these, he has been 
called “Moses of Taron,” after his province, 
and “Moses of Khorene” after his birthplace. 

Prof. Malkhasian has not denied that 
Khorenatzi (Moses of Khorene) was a na- 
tive of Taron. In his biography of Kho- 
renatzi he writes: “He sometimes was also 


called Taronatzi (native of Taron”). 

This is also confirmed by Khoren Varda- 
pet Stepaneh who, in the Introduction to 
his translation of Khorenatzi into modern 
Armenian, writes: “A number of authors 
have called Moses “Tarontzi”, after the 
name of his province.” 

Nichol Aghbalian, in his lecture about 
Khorenatzi delivered in Beirut said: “Tradi- 
tion has made him a native of Taron where 
a village called “Khoronk” existed until a 
recent date.” (See ‘Alik,” 1944, July, No. 
152. ) 

These citations clearly prove that Moses 
was considered a native of Taron, and if 
he has been seldom called a Taronatzi, or 
if the inference has been neglected by some 
historians, the reason is that he has had so 
many titles which I have mentioned above. 

The reason I have dwelt so long on this 
particular determination is, because it is 
essential that we first determine the location 
of this region before we come to the name 
of the village where he was born. We 
know that in the historic province of Siunik 
there is no region which is called Taron. 
Taron was a large county of Tourouberan, 
the Fourth Province of historic Armenia. 
Therefore the birthplace of the Father of 
Historians must be sought in said province, 
and not in the Province of Gabant of Siunik 
where, in the 13th century, a village called 
Khorya or Khoryan existed, proving that a 
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village of this name could have existed not 
only in Siunik but in other parts of Arme- 
nia. 

There have been many villages in an- 
cient Armenia which bear the same name, 
and we know there are many such villages 
today. I could cite many examples of this, 
but I shall content myself to the following: 
Villages by the name of Dil or Til were 
found in Taron as well as in the province of 
Yekeghiatz (Erzerum). Berd is found in 
Manazgert, in Alashkert and in Khnous. 
Kacharan is found in Zangezour, as well as 
in Taron and elsewhere. Thus, there are 
many villages bearing the same name in 
various regions of Armenia, 


Therefore, designating a town as the 
birthplace of Khorenatzi cannot be con- 
vincing, since, Khorenatzi has been called 
both a native of Taron and a native of 
Khorya or Khoryan, the province and the 
village. If Khorenatzi by chance had ever 
been called a native of Siunik or Haband, 
in that event we could have digged up a 
village by that name in Siunik and we could 
have supposed that the Father of the His- 
torians was called after its name, Khorenazi. 
But since there is no such historic mention 
in regard to Siunik, it would be more con- 
sistent to seek the village in question in the 
Taron Province of Tourouberan, after 
whose name Moses has been called Kho- 
renatzi. And really, we do find a town called 
Khoronk in said province which existed as 
late as the great Armenian deportations of 
1915. 

Incidentally, mention should be made 
here that in the map of Anania Shirakatzi 
(7th century) we find a village called 
Khorni in the province of Taron which, in 
all probability, is the same Khoronk which, 
through evolution during the 5-7th cen- 
turies, was changed into Khorni. Or, it 
could be, there was a town called Khorni 
in the same region after which Moses was 
called. 
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I am inclined to believe the name Kho- 
ronk might be a survival of the 5th century 
and could really have been the birthplace of 
our Father of the Historians for the follow- 
ing reasons. 

First, as I have mentioned above, there 
was a town by that name near the Mon- 
astery of St. Hovhannes in Moush as late as 
1915, and what is highly significant the 
natives regarded it as the birthplace of 
Moses of Khorene. The following fact will 
confirm this theory. 

When in the summer of 1917 I was in the 
region of Khnous on a refugee mission, 1 
had the occasion of passing through the 
Plain of Moush, accompanied by a num- 
ber of asociates. In our curiosity about the 
towns and the monasteries of the region, 
the villagers who accompanied us pointed 
to a town, saying: “See, see, that one is the 
town of Moses of Khorene. The name is 
Khoronk.” And they volunteered: “There 
are four big churches there, built on the 
pattern of our ancient monasteries.” 

Despite our wish, we could not visit the 
place, due to the state of war. I heard the 
same thing about this village in many towns 
in the Plain of Moush. 

This circumstance leads us to speculate. 
How these peasants who had not seen the 
face of a schoo!, and who were ignorant of 
Armenian history, could have known where 
Moses of Khorene was born? Could it be 
that they had learned it from past genera- 
tions? Could it be that a tradition dating 
back from the 5th century could have sur- 
vived fully for 1500 years? I am not merely 
supporsing, but I firmly believe that this 
legend was transmitted from generation to 
generation until our times, much the same 
as the epochal legend of David of Sassoun 
has been transmitted from mouth to mouth 
for more than a thousand years, exactly in 
the same period. 


If the people of Taron had preserved the 
memory of one of its sons David of Sassoun 
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for one thousand years, it could not very 
well have given to oblivion the name and 
the birthplace of another of its sons, the 
“world famous” and “Philosopher” Moses, 
much the same as it had preserved the 
memories of St. Sahak and St. Mesrop, 
another two famous sons of Taron. 

Second, until recently in the region of 
Taron there were many towns whose names 
ended with the Armenian suffix “onk.” Of 
these, I remember the following: Tzonk, 
Ardomk, Ardkhonk, Zabkonk, Phionk, 
Khionk, Hadkonk, Darkonk, Taghonk, Kho- 
zonk, and lastly, Khoronk. 


Of these villages, Tzronk existed four cen- 
turies before Christ. In his Anabasis the 
Greek chronicler Xenophon gives a vivid 
description of this village where he and 
his retreating soldiers sought shelter in the 
winter and enjoyed the hospitality of the 
villagers. 

I have cited this historical fact in order 
to prove that the name of a village, in this 
instance “Tzronk,” has survived unchanged 
for 2350 years, up until World War I. It is 
reasonable to assume that the other villages 
which end in “onk,” such as Khoronk, were 
contemporaries of Tzronk, dating at least 
from the 5th century B.C. 

Let us now examine Prof. Malkhasian’s 
views in regard to the evolution of the name 
“Khoronk.” On page 144 of his work on 
Khorenatzi, Prof. Malkhasian writes: 

“Mention is made of a village called Kho- 
ronk in Taron, but if we were to use this 
as the root word, we should be obliged to 
call Moses of Khorene ‘Khoronatzi,’ and not 
‘Khorenatzi.’ (the suffix “atzi” in Arme- 
nian denotes the native of a place, such as 
Van and Vanetzi, Aintab and Aintabtzi. — 
Tr.). To justify the form ‘Khorenatzi,’ the 
root word, namely, the name of the village 
must be ‘Khoren’ or ‘Khoryan!” 

In pressing his argument, Prof. Malkhas- 
ian admits the legitimacy of the derivative 
“Khoronatzi’, and not “Khorenatzi,” from 
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the root word “Khoronk.” What disturbs 
Prof. Malkhasian is the substitution of the 
letter “e” in Khorenatzi” for the letter “o” 
in “Khoronotzi.” 

In my opinion, this trivial change could 
easily have come through centuries of use 
from mouth to mouth. In proof, I would 
like to cite the following historic examples, 
likewise drawn from the Taron region, 
which, in the course of centuries, have un- 
dergone a transformation by constant use: 

For instance, the historic Talar has been 
changed to Latar, Khorkhorouni to Ghurk- 
hakhor, Kor to Kop, Kuars to Gvars, Mehti 
to Meghti, Ourkanotz to Horknotz, Nordin 
to Noradin, Tandorak to Toundras, Vogh- 
choyn to Okhchian, Oghkan to Hoghnout, 
and many others. 


In my opinion, Prof. Malkhasian’s theory 
that the village Khorya in Haband, men- 
tioned by Orbelian in the 13th century, 
was the birthplace of the Father of our his- 
torians is untenable. 

First, from the birth of Moses in the 5th 
century to the 13th century, fully 800 years, 
there is not a single mention in history of 
the name “Khorya,” whereas “Khoronk” has 
been in use until recently, as I have men- 
tioned above. 

Second, as I have emphasized before, in 
speaking of Khorenatzi, no historian nor 
scholar has ever called him a Siunetzi or 
Habandtzi, i.e., a native of Siunik or Ha- 
band, but they all have called him Taronat- 
zi, in designating the province of his birth. 

Logically, therefore, the man who con- 
sistently has been called a native of Taron 
cannot be considered a native of Siunik 
on the fragile testimony that in the 13th 
century mention was made of a town called. 
Khorya in the province of Haband. 

After adducing a number of philological 
explanations in regard to Khorya of Haband, 
Prof. Malkhasian writes: 

“It follows that, the form ‘Khoryan’ of 
the 5th century was naturally transformed 
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in the 13th century into Khorya.” (See, 
Malkhasian, p. 45.) 

Sensing, however, that this philological 
explanation is not convincing enough to 
make Khorenatzi a native of Siunik, he im- 
mediately adds: 

This change, even if admissible philologi- 
cally, nevertheless is not enough to make 
Khorya-Khoryan the birthplace of Moses »f 
Khorene, since it can easily be considered 
as an accidental coincidence. However, 
there are some related facts which lend 
support to this theory.” 

I have already stated that this could have 
been an accidental coincidence, namely, 
there could have been many villages and 
towns in various parts of Armenia which 
bore the same name. 

Let us now see what additional related 
facts Prof. Malkhasian adduces in support 
of his theory. 

His first proof is “Moses of Khorene’s 
tribal proclivity. He traces the origin of the 
Siuni tribe into antiquity. He calls Sisak, the 
son of Patriarch Kegham (six generations 
from Patriarch Haik) as the Patriarch of 
the Siuni tribe, lavishing upon him magnifi- 
cent titles” (Ibid, p. 145). 

According to Malkhasian, Moses of Kho- 
rene, as a native of Siunik, has shown a 
special sympathy for the princes of his 
birthplace, driven by his love for his tribe. 

I am inclined to think that this favoritism 
of Moses of Khorene does not derive from 
his narrow clannishness. Moses of Khorene 
is known more for his patriotism, and his 
nationalism, rather than his petty clannish- 
ness which would permit him to classify 
his birthplace above his nation. His patri- 
otism finds its loftiest expression in his chap- 
ter on the geneology and the succession of 
Armenian kings and princes. Thus he 
writes: “I now begin to enumerate the 
men, especially our kings, until the reign 
of the Parthians. For, of all our kings, es- 
pecially dear to my heart are those men 
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who were real patriots, our kinsmen, our 
own people.” (See Khorenatzi, Book I, 
Chapter XXII, Modern translation by Kh, 
Stepaneh. ) 

This quotation clearly proves Moses of 
Khorene’s great patriotism. He stresses the 
words “until the reign of the Parthians,” 
clearly proving that even the glorious dy- 
nasty of the Parthian Arshakounis (Ar- 
sacids) was not so genuine to him as the 
Haikazian kings, for he considers the 
Parthians as foreigners, and not genuine 
Armenians. 

Moses of Khorene’s great affection for the 
Patriarch Haik naturally extends to all the 
tribes which derived from Haik, and which 
were established in southern and interior 
Armenia long before the Siunis. It follows 
that, the tribal proclivities of a historian 
who is imbued with similar ideals does not 
derive from the circumstance of his being 
a native of Taron or Siunik, but primarily 
from his love for his nation. 

Prof. Malkhasian’s second proof is the 
following: “Khorenatzi is very familiar 
with the Plain of the Yeraskh River, he is 
familiar with the torrential course of the 
river through its narrow, rocky trail. He 
has mentioned by name all the provinces, 
the towns and the villages on either side 
of the river.” (Ibid, p. 146). 


In this connection it should be noted that 
Khorenatzi has given such a vivid and com- 
prehensive description of foreign lands and 
nations which would compel the reader's 
admiration. He is familiar with Alexandria, 
Rome, Byzantium, Athens, the Greeks and 
their history, the Assyrians, the Medes, the 
Persians and their legends, the Chinese, 
and many other peoples. 

It is pertinent to cite here a passage from 
a lecture of Prof. Nicol Aghbalian in re- 
gard to Khorenatzi’s comprehensive knowl- 
edge and his penetrating intellect: 

“Khorenatzi’s history is comprehensive, 
truly a general history in which the Arme- 
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nians occupy an impressive volume of space. 
The author's curiosity is broad and many- 
sided, his erudition comprehensive. In a 
work of 400 pages he has mentioned 1600 
proper names of persons, places, rivers and 
mountains, and he has discussed them ex- 
tensively.” (Alik, 1944, August, No. 160). 

A man who was so conversant with for- 
eign countries and their peoples, naturally 
was in a position to make a closer study 
of the remotest parts of his fatherland, in- 
cluding its geography, the topography, and 
the natural resources. In chapter XVI of his 
work Khorenatzi has given a vivid descrip- 
tion of Shamiramakert or Van. So realistic 
and accurate is his information about the 
scenic beauties of the city, its location, its 
vineyards, its rocky structure, the palaces 
of Semiramis (Shamiram), the lake, the 
canals, the dams, the inscriptions on its 
rocks, which leads the reader to suppose 
that he surely must have a native of Van, 
because an outsider could not possibly have 
given such a description. 

A similar description, worthy of our ad- 
miration, is found in his third book, in 
which he gives a close up of the City of 
Theodosopholis (Karin or Erzerum). 

Countless similar proofs are not lacking, 
if we took the pains of cataloguing them all. 
The same is true of Father Ghevond (Le- 
ontes) Alishan who, without having seen 
Armenia, the Plain of Ararat and Mount 
Massis, has transmitted to us a wonderful 
description of them all. 

The fact that Khorenatzi was familiar 
with the Plain of Yeraskh, the provinces, the 
towns and the villages on either side of the 
river is the result of his genius for research 
his circumspection, as well as his extensive 
travels in the various parts of Armenia, 
in his zeal for a closer knowledge of his 
fatherland. He could have amassed this in- 
formation from reports and from actual 
seeing. To do this, I think, his being a 
native of Siunik was not a prerequisite. 
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As his third argument to buttress his 
theory Prof. Malkhasian advances “Kho- 
renatzi’s acquaintance with the Goghthan 
Singers, for the caravans passed through 
Goghtni, and when they stopped, the loca} 
minstrels sang with the accompaniment of 
the instrument the exploits of their ances- 
tors, and the future Father of the Historians 
listened with rapture “Uzvibasansun vor 
badmin i Goghtan’ (the story tellers who 
related their tales in Gohthan.’” (Ibid, p. 
146). 

It should be observed that, for a man 
who had a reputation for a comprehensive 
and manifold erudition as Moses of Kho- 
rene, it would not have been a very difficult 
thing to learn about the Goghtan singers. 
Even a man with far less ability than Kho- 
renatzi could have known about those sing- 
ers. Khorenatzi could easily have stopped 
with the caravan at Goghtan, lodged there 
for the night, and hear the songs and the 
legends without being a native of Siunik. 

Khorenatzi could have gone to this prov- 
ince both from his native province of 
Taron, from his episcopal seat in Bagrevand 
and Arsharounik, or from Vagharounik, or 
from Vagharshapat where he lived a wan- 
dering life for long years. In other words, 
he could have gone to Goghthan from any 
part of Armenia if, for his history, it was 
necessary to go and personally hear the 
legends and the songs of his ancestors as 
told by the local minstrels. 

For his fourth supporting argument, on 
page 146 of his work, Prof. Malkhasian 
writes: “Korenatzi mentions the existence of 
a copy of Eusebius’ History of the Church 
in the Province of Gegharkouni of Siunik. 
It follows that he was personally there and 
had occasion to read the book.” 

We must point out here that Kho- 
renatzi’s teacher St. Mesrop, as we know, 
was a native of Taron, but, due to his oc- 
cupation, he spent a long time in Siunik 
and the environs. As one who worked here 
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aud toured the country, St. Mesrop could 
easily have gathered extensive information 
about the geography, the towns, the cli- 
mate, the customs, the traditions, the songs 
and the schools of the region. All the same, 
we have no right to conclude that St. Mes- 
rop was a native of Siunik. 

Any historian or scholar who wanted to 
read the history of Eusebius could easily 
have gone to the Province of Gegharkounik 
in Siunik from the remotest parts of Ar- 
menia, especially Khorenatzi who is noted 
for his meticulosity as a research scholar. 
Besides, Khorenatzi did not lack the means 
of surmounting all obstacles in travel when 
he was writing his book. The powerful 
Prince Sahak the Bagratid was his patron. 
He was writing his book at the behest of 
the Prince. It was natural that the Prince 
put his material and moral resources at the 
disposal of the historian to finish his dif- 
ficult task as soon as possible. The Prince 
could even have ordered Eusebius’ work to 
be breught over, if Khorenatzi was unable 
to go to Siunik. 

Lastly, Prof. Malkhasian advances Kho- 
renatzis alleged dislike of the Mamikonians 
as an argument in support of his theory. 
“From the political or family dynasty stand- 
point,” he writes, “highly significant is Kho- 
renatzis coldness, if not his antipathy to- 
ward the Mamikonian family.” 

If so, I think this alleged antipathy could 
have resulted from the same causes which 
I have already pointed out. We have seen 
that Khorenatzi recognizes as his kinsmen 
only those tribes which have derived from 
Haik as true-blooded Armenians. Conse- 
quently, all those who have not derived 
from the Father of the Armenians, those 
who do not bear his blood in their veins, 
those who are of alien origin, are not so 
dear to the heart of the Father of our His- 
torians. 

Khorenatzi ascribes to the Mamikonian 
family Chinese origin, and therefore, in 
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keeping with his principle, he considers 
them as foreigners. He cannot accord them 
the same sympathy which he accords to 
the Haikazian generations. This attitude 
should not be explained by the factor of 
his origin, whether Taron or Siunik, which 
he exhibits toward the Haikazians. 

It should be noted, however, while pos- 
ing this striking distinction between the 
Haikazians and the non-Haikazians, as an 
impartial historian, Khorenatzi has fu!l 
praise of the Parthian Arshakounis and the 
Chinese Mamikonians. 

As proof of this I cite below the histo- 
rian’s opinion of the Mamikonians: 

“Artashir, the son of Sassan, upon his 
death left the Persian kingdom to his son 
Shabouh (Sapor). During the reign of this 
man the ancestors of the Mamikonian 
family migrated to Armenia. They came 
from the north east, from a noble race, 
from the foremost land of the principal 
northern nations, namely China.” (Khore- 
natzi, Book II, p. 204. Modern translation 
by Kh. Sdepaneg). 

The expressions “noble,” “principal,” “the 
first country among the northern nations” 
is great praise for the Mamikonian familv. 
And if we want to use this argument to 
draw conclusions based on the Historian’s 
narrow clannishness, we should reason that 
Khorenatzi, being a native of Taron, is 
showing favoritism to his compatriots. And 
yet, this apparent favoritism not eman- 
ate from his provincialism but is due to his 
impartiality as a historian. 

Prof. Malkhasian, in making Khorenatzi 
a native of Siuni, writes in his work: “The 
reason is understandable.” He means Kho- 
renatzi was cold toward the Mamikonians 
because, being a native of Siunik, he hated 
the Mamikonians of Taron. This ascription 
is in ill keeping with the known patriotism 
and the impartiality of Moses of Khorene, 
far from being convincing. 

As an additional proof Malkhasian points 
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out the known hostility between the two 
clans, the Mamikonians and the Siunetzis 
or the Vassakians during the 5th century, 
between the 40’s and the 80's. 

It is quite true that, during this period, 
these two clans were at loggerheads, yet it 
is unknown where or when the Father of 
the Historians ever showed his favoritism 
toward the Siunetzis and his antipathy to- 
ward the Mamikonians. 


The mortal enmity between these two 
clans reached its climax during the Vardan- 
antz War when the Vardanians posed as 
the champions of the nation, the fatherland 
and the church, and defended their cause 
at the price of their lives, while Vasak and 
his partisans, according to the historian 
Yeghishe (Eliseus) went over to the enemy 
as traitors to their country. 


The question is, how could a great patriot 
like Khorenatzi, have shown sympathy to- 
ward the Vasakians and antipathy toward 


the Vardanians for what happened? Such 
an interpretation would further confuse the 
issue, instead of clarifying it. 

In his epilogue, Malkhasian finally adds: 
“If I may be permitted, I shall add one 
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more trait to the character of Khorenatzi. 
He is known for his boldness, his audacity 
and his moral courage. These traits are the 
property of the people of Mountainons 
Karabagh who are called brave Karabaght- 
zis. It follows that Khorenatzi is a native of 
Karabagh (Siunik), endowed with the 
physical and moral traits of his kinsmen.” 

It cannot be denied that the natives of 
Karabagh, as early as the 5th century and 
before, and since then, have proven them- 
selves brave men. Yet the natives of Taron 
and the other regions of Armenia are not 
far behind in valor. As to the events of the 
5th century which Yeghishe has recorded, 
it will be observed that all the daring and 
the valor belonged to the Taronatzis, the 
Plain of Ararat, and the other regions of 
Armenia, and never the natives of Siunik 
who followed the path of Vasak the traitor. 

But if it were admissible and possible to 
determine the birthplace of Moses of Kho- 
rene by the factors of valor, bravery and 
moral courage, we would sooner conclude 
that these qualities were the heritage of 
that province which belonge to the Mami- 
konians, namely, the land of Taron, as has 
been accepted to this date. 
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JAMES H. TASHJIAN 


Cardashian Attempts to Win 
An Officer’s Commission 
In the United States Army 


re entering the engrossing story of the 
44 formation of the famous American 
Committee for the Independence of Arme- 
nia in which Vahan Cardashian played 
the role of the lion — attention must be 
placed on a series of papers which describe 
almost blow-for-blow an abortive attempt 
made by Cardashian to win for himself 
a commission as an Officer in the United 
States Army 


Aside from its personal interest value to 
the principle of our study, the story is of a 
good deal of historical value since it 
recalls the grim face of the strange intol- 
erance shown in World War I days for 
those Americans who had been born — 
though of course through no choice of their 
own — in lands either belligerents of Ameri- 
ca during the war, or else allied to active 
belligerents. 

Cardashian of course had been born in 
Caesarea, in Western Armenia, then held 
by Turkey; and Turkey, though not techni- 
cally at war with the United States, never- 
theless was a member of the German team. 
Because of this series of accidents, one 
of the more brilliant minds in America was 
denied the opportunity of serving his coun- 
try in a suitable capacity during a time of 
dire national emergency! 


Cardashian’s effort to win an Officer’s 
commission has been brought back to light 
by continuing diligent search of the ARF 
archives at the Hairenik Building, 212 
Stuart Street, Boston. Recently unearthed 
was another dossier of papers dating from 
the pre-American Committee for the In- 
rependence of Armenia period — some of 
these of high value to an understanding of 
the man and his work. 


The first inkling we have that Cardash- 
ian was interested in an officer’s commission 
is the copy of a letter signed by Cardashian, 
dated March 29, 1918, and addressed to 
Senator James W. Wadsworth, Jr., of New 
York,! who was then in Washington. The 
letter says in part: 


I am taking the liberty of writing to 
you with the belief that you would not deay 
me that measure of aid that you would extend 
to a fellow-citizen in a matter of this sort, What 
the nature and extent of that assistance may be, 
I do not know. That I submit to your superior 
knowledge. Free institutions everywhere are in 
a most grave danger, and I want to be permitted 
to give all I have in defense of freedom and 
decency. In my letter to Gen. McCain,? I speak 
of my desire to qualify for a lieutenant’s com- 
mission and then of being sent abroad for service 


1 James Walcott Wadsworth, Senator from 
New York 1915-1927. Several specimens of let- 
ters composed by Sen, Wadsworth, a moderately 
enthusiastic Armenophile are found — in the 
papers. See also AR, Spring 1958, p. 62, and AR, 
Autumn, 1957, p. 107. 

2General Henry P. McCain, an 1885 West 
Point graduate, who had served with the Ad- 
jutant General’s Department since 1904. 
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at the front. If this request cannot be granted, 
then I want by all means to receive a few month’s 
camp training and then be assigned to any duty 
elsewhere. 


To this letter, Sen. Wadsworth responded 
(March 30) that circumstances at the time 
made it almost impossible for Cardashian 
to receive a commission to “the Staff Corps 
of the Army, such as the Engineers, Or- 
dinance and Aviation” because these units 
are “commissioning only men of technical 
education and training.” The line army, 
he said, was also without Cardashian’s reach 
at the moment; but, “it has occurred to me 
that if there is an opportunity for you to 
secure a commission at this late date it 
would be in the Intelligence service.” 


Sen. Wadsworth added that he was bring- 
ing the matter to the attention of Col. 
Van Deman, Chief of Army Intelligence. 

Interestingly enough, Cardashian seems 
to have anticipated Sen. Wadsworth’s sug- 
gestion in relation to the Intelligence branch 
of the military, for on March 29, 1918, just 
one day before the date borne by Sen. Wads- 
worth’s letter quoted above, he appears to 
have applied for a commission in the mili- 
tary Intelligence Branch. In a letter dated 
April 4, 1918, and signed by Lt. Col. Coxe, 
War Department, Office of the Chief of 
Staff, Washington, Cardashian’s bid for a 
commission in S-2 was rejected: 


i . I regret that under the existing law 
no one can be commissioned directly into the 
Military Intelligence Branch, as it is not a Sep- 
arate department of our military forces, but is 
composed almost exclusively of officers detailed 
from the line or staff of the Army 


Thus, another avenue towards an active 
commission was ostensibly closed before 
the brilliant young New York attorney. 

On April 5, 1918, General H. P. 
McCain addressed a letter to Cardash- 
which let the cat out of the bag. 
In the light of the information it contained, 
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the rationalizations carried in other let- 
ters in the matter of refusals of commission 
to Cardashian pall into insignificauce. In- 
deed, they appear to be sophistic and in- 
consequential. 

Gen. McCain revealed a governmental 
action which must have shocked Cardash- 
ian to the core — just as it shocks historians 
of the American scene even today: 


It is noted that you were born in Turkey. 
In this connection you are informed that the 
Secretary of War has directed that the com- 
missioning and assignment of men born in a 
country allied with a country with which we are 
at war shall not be done. 


This astonishing sentiment as we shall 
see led Cardashian to do some tall think- 
ing. Here was a man, whose family had 
been devoured by the Turkish vultures, 
whose nation had been the blood enemy 
and prey of the Ottoman Turk since the 
days of Othman and Ertogruel, who was no 
more a Turk than Gen. McCain himself, or 
for that matter the U. S. Secretary of War, 
being told that he was being denied the 
right to serve his country only because 
sometime in time memorial, the Turks, 
later to be co-belligerents with Kaiser Ger- 
many, had aggressed against Armenia, had 
taken that land and had placed its people 
into servitude! 


And we note with remorse and chagrin 
that the American governmental decision 
in this respect was rendered only three 
years after the great Turkish Massacres 
of 1915, the memory of which still inflamed 
Americans. 


The best proof of the rabid impetuosity 
of such a decision however was that it 
prevented the United States from availing 
itself of one of the truly great American 
intellects of the day — Vahan Cardashian. 

On the same day that Gen. McCain was 
writing his letter to Cardashian, the latter 
was himself writing Sen. Wadsworth, still 
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anaware Obviously of the real reasons be- 
hind the unaccountable difficulty he was 
experiencing in entering the military: 


It is with a feeling of deep reluctance and 
embarrassment that I take the liberty of writ- 
ing to you again, since I have no other alterna- 
tive and the object I have in view if need be, 
until I get what { want. Now a probable assign- 
ment in the Intelligence Bureau or a mechanical 
or clerical duty in an office is not what I want. 
I would not think of putting on a soldier’s uni- 
form, unless I am a trained soldier. I want to 
see service in the field. I have the requisite mental 
and tempermental qualities for the making of 
a good soldier. I only lack training. That is 
not difficult to acquire ... If 1 wanted to make 
money, or get a title, or lead a life of ease, I 
should stay where I am now. But, as a Self-re- 
specting person, my sense of pride would not 
permit me to remain a mere spectator to the 
grim work of beating the German and the Turk. 
I want to be in it, You know that the young 
manhood of Russian Armenia, numbering over 
150,000 are now in the field against the Ger- 
man-led Turkish butchers. In addition thereto, 
this little Armenian nation of 2,500,000 has given 
25,000 volunteers that are fighting the Turks. 
As an American citizen, and as one whose parents 
have been destroyed by the Hun-Turkish cut- 
throats, I must get in the fray. Moreover, should 
America declare war on Turkey — she should 
not until she is ready to strike — I would be 
of particular value to our staff. 


On April 11, Sen. Wadsworth transmitted 
to Cardashian the decision of Colonel R. H. 
Van Deman in relation to Cardashian’s 
commissioning in the Intelligence Service. 
The wording of Van Deman’s letter approx- 
imates that which was sent to Cardashian 
(see Coxe letter, April 4). 


Cardashian of course was not the sort 
of man who could take a governmental 
decision as that revealed to him by Gen. 
McCain supinely. The Cardashian papers 
presently at our disposal unfortunately 
carry no specimens of letters written by 
Cardashian in the matter of the exclusion 
from military commission of “men born in a 
country with which we are at war or born 
in a country allied with a country with 
which we are at war”. 

But there is ample evidence that Car- 
dashian must have been infuriated by the 


McCain letter. We present here the full 
text of a letter dated April 11, 1918, and 
sent to him by Gen. McCain: 


y With reference to your jetter of the 8th 
instant, you are informed that it is, no doubt, a 
fact that several American citizens of i 
extraction such as yourself have been commis- 
sioned in the United States Army However, on 
January 4, 1918, the Secretary of War issued 
instructions relative to the commissioning of 
men born in or allied with countries with which 
we are at war, of which fact you were informed 
in a letter from this office under date of April 
6th. This policy has been rigidly adhered to 
in reviewing applications for commissions. There 
have, however, been a very few exceptions in 
cases of applicants who were wanted for some 
particular work and whose services were especi- 
ally desired in the various staff corps. 


It is noted in you letter of the 29th ultimo 
that you desire to qualify for a commission in 
the Infantry or Cavalry. The Department has 
adopted the policy of issuing commissions in 
line sections of the Reserve Corps and National 
Army only to graduates of a Reserve Officers’ 
Training Camp. The camps now being conducted 
are primarily for enlisted men. The only civilians 
admitted to the last series of camps were a few 
who had attended colleges where military train- 
ing had been held under the direction of a Regu- 
lar Army Officer, and who were between the ages 
of 21 and 31. It is expected that the next series 
of camps will be conducted along the same lines 
as the present series. 

You may be assured that your patriotism is a 
source of gratification to the ent and it 
is regretted that you cannot be considered for 
commission. 


Vahan Cardashian must have seen the 
handwriting on the wall. He was not as 
much interested in making an issue of the 
matter, as to get to the front in an active 
capacity. An American commission quite 
obviously denied him, Cardashian actually 
turned to Britain for redress. 


On April 12, 1918, Cardashian wrote a 
letter to the Hon. Sir Richard Crawford, 
Kt., British Embassy, Washington, D. C., 
in which he petitioned for a British Army 
commission. After explaining why he, an 
American, was turning to Britain for a com- 
mission (and incidently, Cardashian failed 
to parade the disgrace of the American 
decision preventing men such as he from 
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serving actively as an American officers 
before British eyes — he merely told the 
Ambassador that there were no vacancies 
in the American officers’ corps at the mo- 
ment), Cardashian added the following 
thoughts: 


. .. .. During my childhood, I had been 
taught to respect Great Britain; and since my 
maturity. I have learned to admire her institutions. 
Between 1909-1907 I have written several] letters 
to the British Foreign Office relative to the Ar- 
menian situation, which letters His Majesty’s gov- 
ernment have been good enough to acknowledge; 
and the views and sentiments I have expressed in 
speech or print uniformly show that I have al- 
ways believed in Britain as the ultimate savior of 
Armenia, and have steadfastly held to the opinon 
that British protectorate over Armenia would 
offer the only permanent solution of the Ar- 
menian question. Lord Bryce? is well acquainted 
with this phase of my attitude, and also Sir Ar- 
thur Herbert. I am referring to these maters for 
the exclusive purpose of establishing my uni- 
formly pro-British attitude. And since. as a self 
respecting man, I can no longer remain a mere 
spectator of the titanic struggle that will de- 
termine the destiny of the free institutions every- 
where. I want to serve the cause in which I be- 
lieve. I shall be happy to be given the oppor- 
tunity to receive training for a COmmission 1n 
the British Armv, with the hope eventually I 
mav be detailed for service either in Palestine or 
Mesopotamia.5 


Meanwhile, Cardashian’s sense of acute 
outrage at the abortive War Department 
order of January 4, 1918, had so possessed 
him that he decided to tackle the problem 
at its head. The Secretary of War himself, 
the Hon. Newton D. Baker,® was sent a 
letter dated April 17, 1918, which ought 
to become a monument in American litera- 
ture. 


After reviewing his particular case with 
reference to his commission application, 


3Qn Viscount Bryce, see AR, Winter, 1957, 
pp. 105-11. Also AR Autumn, 1957, pp. 108-110. 

4Sir Arthur Herbert, of the British Foreign 
Office. 

5 For Cardashian’s predeliction for Britain, 
consult especially, AR, Winter, 1957, pp. 105- 
111. 

6 Newton Diehl Baker (1871-1937), American 
lawyer and statesman. He served as Secretary 
of War, 1916-1921. 
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with emphasis on May. Gen. McCain’s rey- 
elation of the existence of the order of Jan. 
4, 1918 which “precluded from being com- 
missioned in the U. S. Army Americans 
citizens born in a country at war with us’, 
Cardashian told the Secretary of War: 


May I respectfully submit that the 
order in question is violative of an article in the 
Constitution, which provides that, a citizen of 
foreign birth may hold any office within the 
gift of the Republic, except those of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. 

Said order is moreover, illogical and unfair. 
It is illogical because, if the loyalty of a citizen 
is suspected, the services of such Citizen should 
neither be demanded nor accepted in any capacity, 
be that as a private or an officer. We should be 
interned. 

It is unfair because, without any evidence, 
you afe Casting doubt on the loyalty of a citizen 
of foreign extraction and inflicting humiliation 
upon him. You are arbitrarily denying him the 
opportunity for promotion which, in fairness, 
should be the reward of loya] and efficient service. 

Said order, furthermore, contradicts, if it does 
not stultify, the meaning of the principle of na- 
tionality for which America is fighting. This 
principle has express application to the Arrme- 
nian, the Bohemian, the Pole, the Greek, who 
have had the misfortune of having been born 
under Austrian or Turkish soverignty. Particularly 
the Armenian is the natural enemy of the Turk 
and of the German. 

Mr. Secretary: I respectfully submit to your 
superior knowledge and authority. But, as a self- 
respecting citizen, I cannot help telling you that 
your order is unfair, unjust and deeply distress- 
ing to one of my type who is willing and an- 
— to sacrifice all he possesses on the altar of 

uty. 

About four years ago, the Turkish Prime 
Minister told me that, if I abandoned my Ameri- 
can citizenship, I would be designated the Otto- 
man High Commissioner to the P. P. Exposition.7 
In reply, I said that, if I were willing to re- 
nounce an allegiance which I had voluntarily 
assumed. for the sake of an office or title, then 
I should be considered as a person unfit to hold 
anv office at all. 

Under normal conditions, my answer to an 
order such as the one in question would be that, 
if I am not permitted to enioy the right of my 
citizenship as I observe the duties of that citizen- 
shin. then I should be divested of my citizenship 
abocether. 

But this js no time for quibbling or finding 
fowlt with the government. This is the time to 
obev and to do work. 


7 This must have hanvened during Cardashian’s 
tein ta Constantinople ir 1913. on which see 
4R. Summer. 1957, pn. 60-64; and AR, Winter, 
1957, p. 108. 
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I shall, therefore, enlist as a private. 


This proud blast was answered April 
20, 1918, in a letter sent Cardashian over 
the signature of Gen. John H. Gregory, Jr., 
of the Adjutant General's office, in Wash- 
ington: 


The Secretary of War directs me to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of April 
17, 1918, and to inform you that the policy 
with respect to the non-issuance of commissions 
to those born in a country with which we are at 
war, was adopted after mature consideration. It 
is regretted that in this way many loyal United 
States citizens are barred from appointment as 
officers in the United States Army. However, the 
best interest of the service make it imperative that 
such a ruling be promulgated. 

You are assured that your attitude is indeed 
commendable, and although it is not practicable 
for the Department to make a positive decision 
of a hypothetical case, you are assured that if 
you enlist, and at some future date, are properly 
recommended for commission, such recommen- 
dation will be given every practicable considera- 
tion. 


Needless to say, Vahan Cardashian re- 
fused to take this bone tossed his way. 

So much for this episode in Vahan Car- 
dashian’s life. It is a commentary on the 
man’s character that he failed to become 
embittered at his nation for the fiasco of 
January 4, 1918 — which no competent his- 
torian to date has been able to justify. 

€ 
The Immediate Pre-ACIA Period 

As we have seen, prior to the establish- 
ment of the American Committee for the In- 
dependence of Armenia, in December of 
1918, Cardashian first had attempted to 
bring pressure to bear on influential circles 
in this country in regards to the Armenian 
problem as a lone-wolf propagandist. 

He was later to see that his efforts would 
be that more effective if he had an organi- 
zation behind him. Thus, he entered the 
Armenian National Union; and in Novem- 
ber of 1918, the Union gave birth to the 
famed “Armenian Press Bureau” of which 
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Cardashian was nominally” the “Manager”, 
He was really the Press Bureau. 

In effect, previous issues of this series 
have described the backgrounds of the Ar- 
menian problem, setting the stage for the 
advent of the American Committee for the 
Independence of Armenia on the scene in 
late 1918. 

An understanding of the milieu into 
which the ACIA reared its head in De- 
cember of that year, however, would be 
defective should not some space be given 
over to a trend which had begun to appear 
among certain American circles during the 
middle months of that year. 


Following the Armenian massacres of 
1915, a sympathy and warm feeling for the 
battered Armenian nation flowed over 
America from coast to coast. With the ex- 
ception of faint, dissenting voices here or 
there ignored by the general public, 
Americans joined the growing clamor for 


aid to Armenians, justice to Armenia. 


In 1918, quite insidiously, a movement 
was initiated to put an abrupt stop to 
the American snowball for Armenia. 

The footfalls of the coming era of isola- 
tion were beginning to be heard. 

But more significantly, in relation spe- 
cificially to Armenia, the incomprehensible 
change in heart of the “missionary clique” 
was beginning to take place. Men and 
women who had been in Armenia in 1915, 
who had seen with their own eyes the im- 
molation of a nation; or else who were in- 
timately concerned with organizations, re- 
ligious, educational and charitable, whose 
representatives had both observed and con- 
demned th Turks for their brutality, sud- 
denly started talking not of justice to Ar- 
menia, but justice too to the Turks and 
Turkey. 

It went even further than that — as we 
shall see. People whose experience in poli- 
tics and government was practically zero 
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posed as “authorities” on the Turkish Em- 
pire, and proposed “solutions to the Turkish 
problem” which, in effect, preserved the 
Turkish Empire, the right of the Turks to 
continue to govern the peoples whom they 
had tried to destroy — and in effect simply 
wiped away the guilt of the crimes in the 
light of the imagined “new Turkey” which 
they saw around the corner. We see today 
how “new” Turkey really is. 

It was in this burgeoning atmosphere of 
sophistications which if allowed to con- 
tinue unchecked would have seriously hurt 
the pro-Armenian orientation of the Ameri- 
can people that Cardashian in 1918 was 
impelled to act, to form his American Com- 
mittee. 

In the Cardashian Papers, there are two 
precious copies of a revealing document en- 
titled “Recommendations for Political Re- 
construction of the Turkish Empire” mark- 
ed “For Private Distribution, November, 


1918”, and issued by a “Committee” con- 
sisting of Harold A. Hatch and William 
H. Hall. 


The scheme envisioned in the document 
must simply have raised Cardashian’s hair 
on end, More especially, it must have gone 
a long way into pressing him to bring his 
ACIA plan to speedy fruition. It was a 
dangerous document, written by people 
who were in a position to have their views 
respected. 

In his day, Professor William H. Hall, 
of the American University of Beirut, was 
recognized as one of the world’s leading au- 
thorities on the religions of the Near East.® 
His extensive experience in Beirut, near the 
seat of the Middle Eastern tumults, lent 
him the aura of a perceptive eye-witness 
of the events of the day. Yet, his “Recon- 
struction” demonstrates him to have been, 


8 See Modern Turkey, by Eliot Grinnel Mears 
(New York, 1924), pp. 6 and 98. 
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at best a myopic student of what-ails-the 
Turkish-Empire. 

His partner in the authorship of the abor- 
tive document which we will reprint in full 
following these comments, Mr. Harold A. 
Hatch, was one of the members of the first 
Armenian relief committee organized in 
America following the massacres. He was to 
become a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the Near East Relief, and was thus rec- 
ognized to be an apparent friend of the 
Armenians and Armenia.® The document 
he co-authored may hardly be adjudged to 
be an Armenophilic work. 

Hatch and Hall, however, were recogniz- 
ed widely to be honest men, and authori- 
ties in the field covered by the “Recommen- 
dations” — and that is what made the doc- 
ument more subtly dangerous. That it was 
full of sophistications is apparent today; 
to a world beset by the World War I prob- 
lems of the “esoteric” Near East — the dam- 
aging proposals of Hatch and Hall could 
very well have fallen on many receptive 
ears. 

Cardashian felt that such a movement 
must be scotched. It is obvious from the 
speed with which the ACIA was organized 
following the “private distribution” of the 
Hatch-Hall paper that Cardashian was 
prodded into action by the sharp end of 
compelling necessity. 

Here is perhaps the first public display of 
an amoral document of great interest to 
historians: 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR POLITICAL RECONSTRUCTION 
IN THE TURKISH EMPIRE 


William H. Hall, 
Harold A. Hatch, 
Committee. 


9See Story of Near East Relief, by James L. 
Barton (New York, 1930), pp. 430 and 331; also 
plate facing page 8. 
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The American Committee for Armenian and 
Syrian kelief!” appointed a sub-committee, in 
October, 1917, to conduct a survey of informa- 
tion on the Turkish Empire with a view to the 
work of reconstruction after the war. This sub- 
commuttee has gathered information especially 
from Americans who have been long resident in 
different parts of Turkey. The data thus sup- 
plied has been collated under various heads and 
the final reports written by men of recognized 
standing in America as experts in connection with 
each topic. These reports are:— 

Historical and Religious Sketch of Turkey. 
Education. 

Sanitation. 

Finance. 

Irrigation and Water Power 
Transportation. 

Industries. 

8. Construction of a Relief Map. 

At the inception of its work the sub-committee 
felt that questions of a political nature were 
outside the sphere of its investigations. But the 
logic of the facts gathered demanded that a pros- 
pective political situation be faced. The facts 
themselves compe] the formation of a political 
program which shall make possible the insti- 
tution of the needed reforms pointed out in the 
accompanying Reports. A study of the political 
and racial history, of the historic lines of trans- 
portation and communication, of the locations 
of the wealth of natural resources, and of the 
physical configuration of the land itself, as wel] 
as due consideration for the fast crystalizing world 
belief in the rights of very people to the privilege 
of a government so constituted that there shall 
be a development of democratic principles and the 
right of progressive prosperity; all these com- 
bine to force the committee to a number of po- 
litical conclusions as prerequisites for an adequate 
reconstruction program. 


POLITICAL CONCLUSIONS. 
1. ELIMINATION OF TURKISH OFFICIAL 
CLASS. 

We believe that the Turkish Official Class, 
which consititutes the Turkish Government, Must 
be absolutely and completely deprived of power. 

At the outset tne committee wishes to distin- 
quish between the Turkish people, who have 
never had the slightest opportunity of demo- 
cratic self expression, and the small, autocratic, 
ruling caste. This ruling class has, during more 
than four centuries, proved itself a failure of 
so collossal a character as to be almost unbeliev- 
able. 

Its repeated cruelty to its subject races, the 
pitiable condition of even its own Turkish popu- 
lation, its failures to educate its own people or 
to begin to develop its marvelous natural re- 
sources, its patent adminstrative inefficiency, its 
neglect of the very rudiments of sanitation, its 
inability to complete any enterprise upon which 


MENU bo 


19See author’s comments following this let- 
ter. It was through this reference to it that 
the Armenian Syrian Relief committee was ac- 
cused of complicity with this report. 
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it has entered — all these have demonstrated be- 
yond the peradventure of a doubt that govern- 
ment by an autocracy represented by a Sultana, 
or by a small irresponsibie ruling class, can no 
longer be tolerated. And in addition to the fore- 
going it must be remembered that the Turkish 
government has officially plotted and officially 
carried, almost to completion, the absolute ex- 
termination of certain portions of the population 
of the country. This crime was so deliberately 
planned and so diabolically executed and the 
tacts of it have been so thoroughly proved that 
the cause of justice demands that those who con- 
stitute the Turkish Government shall forfeit, 
from henceforth and forever, the right to rule.11 
2. PROHIBITION OF “SPHEHES OF IN- 
FLUENCE”, 

We believe that the territory comprised within 
the Turtish Empire should not be divided amongst 
the various European Nations, “Spheres of influ- 
ence” to be exploited by them or to satisfy co- 
lonia] ambitions, no matter of how long standing. 

_ The Turkish domain possesses untold possibili- 
ties in argricultural lands, mineral deposits, pe- 
troleum fields, and from its geographical position, 
facilities of trade. We believe that these natural 
riches should be preserved for the enrichment of 
and the development by the people to whom 
they rightfully belong by reason of centuries of 
residence in these lands, but whom continued mi- 
government has deprived of this opportunity.12 

We realize, for one reason or another, dif- 
ferent nations in the past have laid claim to por- 
tions of the Turkish Empire. But now in view of 
the high altruistic plane upon which all demo- 
cratic nations advocate the adjustment of in- 
ternationa] questions after the war, these claims 
must be settled with a view to the highest in- 
terests of the people '3 of the country involved 
rather than according to the historic claims of 
anv particular foreign country. 

The new principles that must control in in- 
ternational settlements are not those of rewards 
and apportionments of lands for the satisfactioa 
of territorial ambitions, nor of divisions of 
spoils at the will of the victors, but rather 
snch just disposition as will secure for peo- 
nle concerned the wisest opportunity for self- ex- 


11 And yet, the authors will deny the right 
of the peoples of the Turkish Empire to rule 
themselves — so that people like the Turks will 
never again hold their destiny in their unprinci- 
pled hands. Obviously, Hall-Hatch never dreamed 
that another “official class” could emerge 
out of the effluvium of the old — bearing all 
the characteristics of the Turkish nobility and 
ruling class — new or old. 

12 But of course, Hatch-Hall do not admit that 
the Armenians were the rightful owners of Ar- 
menian territories held by the Turks; nor do 
they admit the right of the Armenian proprietors 
to the resources found on their land. 

13 Note that word used here is people — NOT 
peoples, To Hatch-Hall, everyone in the Turkish 
Empire, a monstrosity born of aggression, was 
a Turk. 
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pression and devolopment into a true demccracy. 
3. NO DIVISION INTO AUTONOMOUS 
STATES. 

We believe that a division of the Ottoman 
Empire into a number of autonomous states would 
not be a solution but rather a complication of 
the problem. It is true that this method might 
temporarily secure the release of subject races 
from the dominion of the Turks, but we believe 
that it would raise equa] if not greater difficul- 
ties. 

(1) If an Autonomy of Armenia were es- 
tablished the fact at once emerges that a majority 
of the population of such an Armenia would be 
Mohammedan, i.e. Turks and Kurds. We should 
therefore have a minority of Armenians, i.e. a 
privileged class, ruling over a majority of ig- 
norant subject peoples.14 This is just the difficulty 
to be avoided in the establishment of an autono- 
mous Armenia. There is no democracy in such a 
solution, nor is there the slightest hope of sta- 
bility. 

(2) An Autonomy of Turkey, consisting of 
the Turkish portion of the present Empire, would 
remain as a menace to the safety of Europe both 
politically and physically. If the Turks have not 
been able to rule themselves as an independent 
power in the past, and if the dense ignorance of 
the population prevents its organization along 
democratic lines in the present, then the establish- 
ment of a circumscribed Turkey would not prove 
to be the fina] solution of the problem of the 
Near East. 

(3) In the establishment of these and other 
autonomies, each political unit, animated by an- 
tipathies and desires for self agradizement, would 
tend to bend its energies not to the betterment 
of its people and the commercial and industrial 
development of the country, but rather to the 
building up of military establishments and the 


i4 Hatch-Hali fail of course to explain WHY 
it was that in 1918 the Turks (or better Moslems) 
outnumbered the Armenians in “Armenia” — and 
here we must assume the co-authors had in mind 
the six famous provinces of Armenia — Erzerum, 
Erzinga, Bitlis, Van, Diarbekir and Trebizond. 
In 1915, prior to the Armenian massacres, good 
Armenian estimates placed the number of Ar- 
menians in Turkey at 3,513,007 — while Turkish 
sources had the figure as high as 3,829,000. The 
Turks murdered 1,500,000 in April of 1915, and 
this of course gave the Turks the numerical su- 
periority cited by Hatch-Hall. If an intruder wants 
to make certain his claim to a country, let him 
simply slaughter off the native stock, and people 
like Hatch-Hall will come forward and recognize 
the validity of their claim on the traumatic 
arithmetic created by the scimitar. Of course, 
the Turks were never a “privileged people” 
when they lorded it over the subject races — 
even in those provinces where Moslems were 
outnumbered. On Armenian population statistics, 
see Dr. V. Sarafian’s Turkish Armenian and Ex- 
patriation Population Statistics, AR, Autumn, 
1956, p. 118. 
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perpetuation of racial and religious jealousies. 

(4) The formation of a number of autonomous 
states woujd establisn more or less artiticai 
boundaries with the necessary customs regula- 
tions, independent transportation systems, sepa- 
rate gendarmerie establishments, and, in general, 
a spirit of competion rather tha co-operation in 
trade throughout a district where the natural 
resources, the natural lines of trade communica- 
tions, and the physical configuration of the land 
demand mutual dependence rather than selfish in- 
dependence. 

(5) A division of this territory into a number 
of small sovereign states would produce a second 
and perhaps more threatening Balkan situation.15 
In a land where the racia] and religious jealousies 
are already greatly exaggerated, a solution is 
needed which will tend to modify and not to 
emphasize those differences; to promote co-opera- 
tion rather than competition. 

(6) Various nationalities of the country, suck 
as the Armenians, Syrians, Greeks and Jews, very 
naturally have nationalistic ambitions which they 
wish to see realized as soon as is practicable. But 
some of these have already expressed the con- 
viction that they are not yet ready to assume 
independent control of their own affairs and de- 
sire the tutelage of some foreign nation.16 We 
believe that this can best be accomplished by 
treating the whole together and granting to each 
nationality, under some provincial arrangement, 
the opportunity of working out its problems 
while the central control would give to the whole 
a uniform development.17 

4. GEOGRAPHICAL AREA. 

We believe that the highest interests of all 
races and peoples comprised in this area are best 
promoted by preserving the geographical integrity 
of the present Turkish Empire, with the exception 
of Arabia,18 government, however, by the Turkish 
autocracy having been absolutely climinated, This 
territory extends from Adrianople in Eur 
across Asia Minor, Armenia and Kurdistan to the 
boundaries of Persia and the Persian Gulf; from 
Feypt in the south to the Black Sea in the 
north. According to the formation of the land 
surfaces and the composition of the population 
there should also be included that territory ex- 
tending north to the Caucasus Mountains which 
the Rolsheviki have ceded to Turkey in the peace 
treatv made with Germany. 

In expressing the above opinion we are mindful 


15 And so, let the world not allow the es- 
tablishment of free small states — they simply 
might become ‘Balkan’! 

16 Which of these ever said such a thing? The 
Armenians never bid for mandate; the mandate 
idea was the brain-child of the West, a device 
honestly conceived to aid the Armenians advance 
towards form independent status. 

17A fantastic. weak proposal that must as- 
tonish political scientists. 

18 Why exclude Arabia — at one end of the 
Turkish Fmpire — and not Armenia, at another 
end of the Turkish Empire? 
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of the fact that this Empire is composed of a 
diversity of races, languages, and religions with 
their age long jealousies and animosities, Yet we 
ate convinced that there is more to unite than 
to divide;!* that there is a natural interdependence 
of one part upon the other; and that once a just 
and equitable government is established the 
common interests will draw together with a force 
strong enough to overcome the historic tendencies 
te separation. 

5. A RECONSTRUCTION GOVERNMENT. 

We believe that the Turkish Government hav- 
ing been removed from office, the Peace Confer- 
ence or A League of Nations should appoint for 
this area a TUTELARY OR RECONSTRUCTING 
GOVERNMENT which, for a considerable period 
of years, must reconstruct the government of the 
country and oversee and instruct in all the branch- 
es that are requisite for the development of a 
self governing state. 

(1) Because of centuries of autocratic govern- 
ment with the resulting conditions of illiteracy 
and traditional antagonism, the people of this 
country as a whole are not yet fitted for the ex- 

of self government or for a plebiscite on the 
suestion of government. It is, therefore, necessary 
that whatever government is established shall 
be imposed on the country by the Peace Confer- 
ence or League of Nations. 

(2) The Reconstruction Government to whom 
this task is committed should not have UNLIMIT- 
ED control. It should be required to make to 
the League of Nations regular reports of its 
stewardship. Moreover it should be required to 
observe the greatest publicity in all branches of 
of the people under instructtion and to main- 
its admistration in order to win the confidence 
tain the confidence of its peers amongst the na- 
tions. 

(3) This Reconstruction Government should 
act as the agent of the League of Nations for the 
reorganization of the Turkish Empire unti] such 
time as the foundations of self government could 
be securely laid and the Empire, reorganized and 
democratized, would be fitted to assume its place 
in the great commonwealth of nations. 


6. REORGANIZATION BY ONE POWER 
RATHER THAN BY A COMMISSION. 

We believe that this Reconstruction Govern- 
ment it more likely to accomplish a safe, just, and 
lasting solution of the question if its organiza- 
tion is entrusted to one Power, backed and sup- 
ported by the co-operating Powers, rather than 
to a Commission composed of representatives of 
a number of Powers. 

A government administered by one Power 
would be manifestly more efficient than that 
of an international Commission. The rights of 
Powers at large could be sufficiently safeguarded 
hv the recnonsibility of the one Power to the 
the people governed and the interests of the 


19 What united the peoples of the Turkish Em- 
nire — for instence what “united” the Armenians 
and the Turks in 1918 — three years after the 
massacres? 
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League of Nations as indicted in paragraph 5, 
section 2. 

But whether administered by one nation or 
by a commission the League of Nations would, 
in any case, guarantee the ion of the 
State from all and all aggressions from without, 
and would also loan, under proper securities, 
whatever sums of money would be required for 
putting the state into a satisfactory economic 
condition and creating institutions and enter- 
prises mecessary for its orderly and successful 
development. 


(7) GENERAL STATEMENTS. 

From a study of the reports prepared by this 
committee on the different phases of life and re- 
sources within the Empire we believe:— 


(1) The People of the country possess un- 
usual powers of recuperation from disaster; they 
are, on the whole, submissive and loyal to govern- 
ment and as soon as they understand that a 
Reconstructing Government stands for absolute 
religious liberty, equal justice in the courts, pro- 
tection of life and property, encouragement for 
the development of the natural resources, and 
proper educational facilities, they will grant it 
almost unanimous support. This will be particu- 
larly true on the part of the Armenians, Greeks, 
Jews, and Syrians: and we believe, also, that the 
other races will soon realize the opportunity and 
render equally loyal support. 


(2) The natural resources of the country are 
such in mineral deposits, agricuitural wealth, and 
geographical location that within a very few 
years the country will not only become self-sup- 
porting in all demands laid upon its finances, 
but will also be able to discharge any indebted- 
ness incurred in all first instituting the new gov- 
ment. 


(3) It woud be advisable that a Committee, 
familiar with the Turkish situation, be formed 
to study the question of needed government and 
to elaborate in some detain an outline for a 
proposed reorganized form of government, They 
should specify the needed Executive and Judicial 
branches; by whom legislation is to be enacted; 
the necessary bureaus and departments; the divi- 
sion of the country into provinces with the re- 
quired officials; the relations between the Federal 
Government and the provinces; the centers of 
government; sources of tevenue; the program for 
dealing with the religious, educational, racial, 
and linguistic questions peculiar to the country; 
methods for utilization of native ability in gov- 
ernment work and the development of native 
leadership and responsibility; In short the com- 
mittee should prepare as complete an outline 
as possible for econstruction Government, ready 
for putting into immediate operation as soon as 
opportunity should offer. 

We believe that there are those who have al- 
readv given sufficient thought and study to this 
problem to secure a speedy, wise and efficient 
solution. 

The report of this committee should be de- 
posited with those authorities, in America and 
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abroad, who could make use of the study when- 
ever the proper occasion presented. 


a 

It is apparent from the following letter 
addressed to Mr. Cardashian by Charles 
V. Vickrey, Secretary of the American Com- 
mittee for Armenian and Syrian Relief 
(later the Near East Relief) that a storm 
of protest against the “Recommendations” 
hit the office of that organization, along 
with a plethora of accusations that the 
CASR itself stood behind the recommenda- 
tions of its National Committee member, 
Harold A. Hatch, and its close friend and 
collaborator, Prof. William H. Hall. The 
letter is dated December 3, 1918: 


I have had so many telephone calls 
and remonstrances, personal and otherwise, from 
Armenians with reference to a certain pamphlet 
on “Recommendations for Politisal Reconstruc- 
tion in the Turkish Empire” that I have written 
to one of these friends the enclosed statements 
concerning our relationship to this pamphlet, and 
for the purpose of removing any misconceptions, 
I am sending you a copy that you may set right 
any false reports that you may hear with rfef- 
erence to it. 


A copy of the statement, unfortunately, 
is not found in the Cardashian files, but 
it is safe to say that it disavowed any con- 
nection between the Hatch-Hall paper, and 
the CARS. We have no idea if Cardashian 
believed such a statement. 

Cardashian’s immediate concern was the 
effectuation of immediate measures to 
counteract the effects of the Hatch-Hall 
“Recommendations”, and other similar 
movements in the country. As he was or- 
ganizing his American Committee for the 
Independence of Armenia, the young at- 
torney made firm and sympathetic contact 
with the very influential American Defense 
Society,2° in New York City. 


20 Theodore Roosevelt was Honorary President 
of this patriotic group, and other members in- 
cluded such distinguished Americans as: David 
Jayne Hill (Ex. Amb. to Germany), Robert 
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Early correspondence in this respect is 
lacking, but when on December 21, 1918, 
Charles Stewart Davison, Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the Defense Society, 
wrote to Cardashian, the understanding be- 
tween the two had progressed to such an 
extent to have led Mr. Davison to write: 


ee As far as the American Defense So- 
ciety is concerned, we care nothing at all for any 
matter of detail; we have accepted as a principle 
that the Armenian people should be free and in- 
dependent and leave it to the Peace Conference 
to settle the boundaries of what shall be Ar- 
menia. 


In subsequent letters sent Cardashian 
by the Society, extensive information is 
given relative to press releases rendered in 
favor of Armenia’s independence by the 
organization. An interesting fact emerging 
fromm this correspondence is the full con- 
fidence held in Mr. Cardashian by the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen of the Defense group. 
It would appear that all releases relative 
to Armenia were prepared by Frances 
Tilghman, the Defense Society Press Rep- 
resentative, then sent to Mr. Cardashian for 
correction. Cardashian then was given the 
privilege of sending the corrected copy to 
the press without the Defense Society see- 
ing it again! 

In a December 26, 1918 letter, just such 
a procedure is suggested by Miss Tilgh- 
man who, in addition, directed that Car- 
dashian send the amended release to such 
publications as: The Evening Telegram, 
Evening Sun, Evening Journal, Evening 
Post, Evening Globe, Evening Mail, the 
United Press Association, the City News 
Ass'n. Cardashian was told that the editors 
of these papers had already been contacted 
by the Society, and were awaiting the re- 
lease. 


Bacon (Ex. Amb. to France), Perry Belmont, 
Charles Fairchild, Charles J. Bonaparte, John 
Grier Hibben, Henry B. Joy and William Gug- 
genheim. 
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On December 30, Miss Tilghman noti- 
fied Cardashian that an “enclosed news 
story’ be sent the Morning Sun, the Morn- 
ing World, the New York Tribune, the New 
York American, the New York Herald, the 
New York Telegraph, the New York Times, 
the Christian Science Monitor, the New 
York Commercial, the City News Ass‘n., 
and the Associated Press. Meticulous Miss 
Tilghman even supplied paper and carbon 
— “releases should be typed in seven copies 
using our special kind of carbon” — in 


other words, Cardashian was given carte 
blanche to speak on Armenian affairs in 
the name of the Defense Society. 


The following news release reprinted 
below was the work of Vahan Cardashian. 
It was sent to the press January 16, 1919, 
through the agencies of the American De- 
fense Society, and was widely reprinted in 
the press of the nation: 


That Armenia should be an Independent State 
is the opinion of Senator William H. King of 
Utah.2! In a letter written today to the Armenian 
National Union of America he says: 


“I have been very greatly interested in the 
Armenian people and anxious that they should 
be freed from Turkish bondage, and be permitted 
to assume an independent station amo the 
nations of the earth. The sorrows and sufferings 
of the Armenian people present one of the most 
tragic pages in the annals of the world, I earnestiy 
hope that the Armenian peéple may come into 
their own; that the Peace Conference will recog- 
nize their national aspirations; and will give them 
such aid as will enable them to erect and main- 
tain an Armenian government capable of dis- 
charging its duties and obligations in the sister- 
hood of nations.” 


Among other letters received 


favoring the 
Independence of Armenia, are: 


Senator John Sharp Williams 2? of Mississippi: 
“I need no argument to put me on the side of 
independence for Armenia and a government 
of the country by its own people. Their martyr- 
dom, oppression and suffering have long since 


21 The great friend of the Armenian people, 
of whom we will speak at great length later 
on. This appears to be the first reference to this 
great Armenophile in the Cardashian Papers. 


22 See AR, Autumn, 1957, p. 113, and footnote, 
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constituted argument abundant to satisfy ?-_" ‘4 
Senator Miles Poindexter 23 of Washington: * 
am unaiterably in favor of establishing ) ol 

upon an independent basis.” 
The American Committee for the Independence 
of Armenia is composed of many prominent men, 


Still another example of the use of the 
A.D.S. channel for effective news releases 
is an item sent out by Cardashian, by that 
time in the name of the American Com- 
mittee for the Independence of Armenia, 
January 27, 1919: 


That the fundamental principles which in- 
spired the Allied democracies in the world war 
demand the independence of Armenia is the be- 
lief of Dr. Lyman Abbott,24 Dr. Newell Hills 25 
and Dr. Charles E. Jefferson 2 who have today 
sent the following cable to President Wilson at 
Paris: 

“Seventy-five representative Congregational 
Ministers throughout the United States join us 
in the following message: 

“We, heartily sympathizing with the aspira- 
tions of the Armenian people and speaking for 
them and for the Christian people of America, 
ask you to Champion the right of Armenia to 
a free and independent national existence and 
to reparation, in accordance with that principle 
which you have so admirably defined in the 
sentence “the interest of the weakest is as sacred 
as the interest of the strongest”. Justice to Ar- 
menia is demanded alike by the fundamental 
principles which inspired the Allied democracies 
in the world war and by specifice pledges made 
by the Entente to the Armenians.” 

The American Committee which has been 
formed to work in favor of an Independent Ar- 
menia numbers among its members the most 
prominent men and women in the United States. 
The Chairman of the Committee is James W. 
Gerard. and Charles; Stewart Davison is Vice- 
Chairman. Among the members are Charles Evans 
Hughes, Alton B. Parker, James Cardinal Gib- 
bons, Rt. Rev. P. N. Rinelander, Lyman Abbott, 
Tames L. Barton, Charles J. Bonaparte, William 
Jennings Bryan, Nicholas Murray Butler. Rt. Rev. 
J. H. Darlington, Cleveland H. Dodge, Charles 
W. Eliot, Rr. Rev. William F. Faber. Admiral 
Rradley A. Fiske. Lindley M. Garrison, Martin H. 
Glynn, Samuel Gompers, Madison Grant, Albert 
Bushnell Hart, Sara Duryea Hazen, Myron T. 


23Senater Miles Poindexter remained mildly 
interested in the Armenian Question throughout 
his career. 

24Lvman Abbot (1835-1922), American Con- 
greezational clerkvman. author and editor. 

25 Newell Dwight Hillis (1858-1929). Ameri- 
can Congregational clergyman. 

26Charles Edward Jefferson (1860-1937), 
American Congregational clergyman. 
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Herrick, John Grier Hibben, George A. Hurd, 
Richard M. Hurd, Henry W. Jessup, Robert Ellis 
Jones, Edward C, Little, Julian W. Mack, Nor- 
man E. Mack, William T. Manning, Elizabeth 
Marbury, Rt. Rev. Wm. H. Moreland, Frederic 
Courtland Penfield, George Haven Putnam, Jacob 
Gould Schurman, Oscar S. Straus, Charles S. 
Thomas, Re. Rev. A. C. Thompson, Re. Rev. Wm. 
W. Webb, Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Everett P. 
Wheeler, John Sharpe Williams and Rt. Rev. 
J. R. Winchester.?7 


The following are reprints of com- 
munications sent Vahan Cardashian by 
the American Defense Society: 


My dear Mr. Cardashian: 

I am giving you below an outline of 
the work which it is proposed to do at this 
office in connection with our campaign for the 
need of a free and independent Armenia. This 
work is starting immediately, and within a few 
days I will be able to tell you of some of the 
results. 

We intend writing a letter to every member 
of the House of Representatives and the Senate 
at Washington, asking them for an expression 
of their opinion in this connection, and urging 
them to support the Lodge resolution. These 
opinions will naturally be published when re- 
ceived. 

A letter is being sent to over three hundred 
branches throughout this country, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii and Alaska, urging them to bring sup- 
port to the Lodge resolution and to send a 
telegram to each of the members of the Com- 
mittee approving it. 

I have an appointment to see Dr. Manning 
to ask him on which Sunday he will preach on 
this subject. When he decides upon the Sunday, 
I will then write a circular letter to the ministers 
throughout the country — fifteen thousand — 
asking them to bring the matter up at their 
next meeting and to approve the Lodge resolu- 
tion, giving their own publicity to the matter. 

We are also writing to the Women’s Clubs, 
the Men’s Clubs and the Civic and Patriotic 
Organizations in this City asking them to ap- 
prove the Lodge resolution. In connection with 
the last paragraph we are going to Offer to send 
them speakers on this subject, and I have already 
written several members of the Speakers Bureau, 
sending them a pamphlet on that subject and 
asking them to bear the matter in mind as I 
may call on them to speak in this connection. 

I am enclosing an article from the Rochester, 
N. Y. Times of February Ist, as Judge Tiffany 
went to Rochester solely for the purpose of speak- 
ing on this subject. Judge Tiffany is one of our 


27 It would be premature at this time to present 
biographical notes on these figures, most of 
whom were to play prominent roles in the Ameri- 
can Committee for the Independence of Armenia, 
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Trustees and also one of our most able speakers. 
Yours very sincerely, 
FRANCES TILGHMAN, 
Director of Publicity. 


My dear Mr. Cardashian: 

I am enclosing two letters which have already 
been sent out throughout the country — one to 
the Senators and Congressmen and the other 
to our Branches. In the latter case, we have at- 
tached a list of the members on the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

Dr. Manning has selected March 16th as the 
day on which the Ministers throughout the coun- 
try will speak on this subject. I am very anxious 
indeed to have the letters to the ministers go 
out this week and as they will number several 
thousand, will you please let me have either 
today or tomorrow the list of ministers who have 
signed your various cables. I should also like 
to have the names of any ministers who you 
think would be favorably inclined as a special 
typewritten letters will be sent to them. Dr. 
Manning’s topic will be “Justice to the Smaller 
Nations of the Earth.” He said he was very 
much interested in this subject and I think this 
will help us a great deal. 

I will be up tomorrow to talk to you about 
the story for the Monday papers. If there is any- 
thing else you wish me to help on, will you call 
me on the telephone and I shall be glad to 
assist you. 

Yours very sincerely, 
FRANCES TILGHMAN, 
Director of Publicity. 


Quite recently we wrote you in con- 
nection with the Resolution introduced by Sena- 
tor Lodge, urging that the Peace Conference make 
arrangements for helping Armenia establish a2 
free and independent republic. I have not as yet 
heard from you in regard to this matter, and I 
am particularly anxious to have your Committee 
go on record as approving the Lodge Resolution. 
I am attaching a list of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations to whom this Re- 
solution has been referred, and hope you will 
call a meeting of your Executive Committee and 
send a letter to each of the members on the 
Foreign Relations Committee on this matter. 

The French, British and Italian Governments 
have promised to support the plea of Armenia 
for her independence and we afe certain that 
this matter will receive the unanimous and eager 
support of all Americans. America was given 
the help she needed in 1776, and we feel that 
we should help Armenia by giving the support 
of our Government to this resolution. The de- 
votion of Armenia to the cause of the Allies, for 
which they suffered larger losses in lives in, pro- 
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portion to their numbers, than any other nation 
in the world, should appeal to every right think- 
ing man and woman. 

Quite some time ago we sent you a pamphlet 
entitled “The Case of Armenia” and as we have 
been given several thousand of these pamphlets 
for distribution, we shall be glad indeed to send 
you as many copies as you may desire, in case 
the members of your Committee wish to secure 
further information on this subject. Will you let 
me hear from you on this matter at your earliest 
convenience? 


The American Defense Society is officially 
on record as approving Senate Resolution #378, 
introduced in the Senate recently by Senator 
Lodge, which urges the Peace Conference to 
make arrangements for helping Armenia es- 
tablish an independent republic. This Resolution 
has been referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

We believe that the sentiment throughout the 
country is strongly in favor of Armenia being 
given her independence. At the outbreak of the 
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great war Armenia decided not to support Turkey 
and Germany, and it should never be forgotten 
by Americans that the horrors in Armenia in 
1915 is the price they paid for their adherence 
to the cause of the Allies. They suffered larger 
losses in lives, in proportion to their numbers, 
than any other nation in the world. The French, 
Italian and British Governments are agreed that 
Armenia should be free from the rule of the 
Turks and we hope very much indeed you will 
give your support to the Lodge Resolution. 

I should like very much indeed to feceive an 
expression of your opinion on this subject. 


Thus did Vahan Cardashian push for- 
ward the work of liberating his beloved 
Armenia until his great American Com- 
mittee for the Independence of Armenia 
was ready to take the lists in earnest. 


Of that Committee, next issue. 


(To be continued) 





@ A CHAPTER FROM A NOVEL: 


RENZO SQUARES 
AN ACCOUNT 


JOHN MEGHRIAN 


Upstairs in Maria’s apartment the first 
thing I did was to build me a big fat drink, 
slump into an easy chair and take a long 
pull at it. The alcohol helped ease the 
tension some, but I was still keyed up to 
the breaking point. The second drink help- 
ed me forget Maceio John’s piercing death 
yell a little. Firing up one of Maria’s Bra- 
zilian cigarettes, I forgot how strong they 
were and almost hacked my throat out. I 
might as well get used to them cause that’s 
all I would be smoking for awhile. Nursing 
the second drink I edged into the kitchen 
and started emptying out my pockets onto 
the kitchen table. 


His boodle totaled to a little better than 
a hundred dollars, American and about fifty 
in Brazilian currency. I transferred the 
loot to my pocket, if I had left the money 
some local gendarme would have scored 
for it. Taking Maceio Johns’ money didn’t 
cause me any uneasy qualms. After all 
hadn't the fellow tried to send me on a 
one way trip. Going through the stack of 
cards I kept discarding them next to the 
wallet, nothing of importance, membership 
cards in maritime organizations, credit 
cards, drivers’ license, all useless to me. Of 
all that junk only one card told me any- 
thing. It was a dock pass for the Inter-allied 
Trading Corp. pier, made out to John Alan- 
so recording secretary in that Corp. That 
was probably Maceio John’s real name and 
he was an official of this shipping company. 


Well what do you know, a recording sec- 
retary! What a cover for that bum. 

That was it, no help at all. I went back 
and stripped the wallet to shreds hoping 
to find something concealed. An address, 
anything, I didn’t know what. Picking up 
the ring I went over it with a fine tooth 
comb, a waste of time here too, Getting 
mad, I swept everything off the table, the 
bits of paper and leather settling on the 
kitchen floor. Pacing back and forth, witb 
another cigarette burning in my face I re- 
solved not to lost my temper again. If I 
got all excited now how in the hell would 
I ever get clear? Scooping the trash into 
a dustpan I happened to notice the watch, 
the one thing I hadn't looked at, the time- 
piece. It was laying on its face, the in- 
scription clearly legible, begging to be read. 
Anyone could read it if they understood the 
foreign hieroglyphics stamped on the back- 
side. I didn’t need to be able to read the 
inscription. I read the signature and that 
was enough. It was signed in Russian and 
it spelled out Josef Stalin. 


Who says they never make a mistake, this 
was a big mistake, this was the tip-off. I 
had heard of these watches before and they 
werent easy come by. Only those who 
had done outstanding service were reward- 
ed a personalized gift from the big mogul 
himself. The whole picture started to come 
into focus clearly for the first time as all 
the bits fell into place. Maceio John must 
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have been the official party executioner, 
and for sometime. The watch told me this 
because it was common knowledge that 
Joe Stalin hadn’t handed out watches for 
a few years. He had been a big news item 
when they buried him. 


A beautiful cover story, great financial 
backing, superb organization, no identifica- 
tion to tie him into the party and on his 
wrist a personal gift from Joe Stalin. Some- 
one had goofed and they had goofed bad. 
I was in on the ground floor, loaded top- 
heavy with important information and if 
I showed my head in public some hero 
would chop it off. Time was one thing I 
had plenty of right now, Maria wouldn't 
be along for a few hours yet. I was going 
to dope out my plans and then write out 
what I knew and let Maria hang onto it 
and get it to the Consul in case I didn't 
make it. 


I flipped on the radio and picked up 


some dance band blowing their brains out; 
hunted across the dial for a news broad- 
cast and wound up settling for the dance 
band with nothing else available. I located 
some tablet paper and ink and started to 
get down my story, giving dates, times and 
descriptions of all concerned. At just about 
the wind up of my sad tale the radio sta- 
tions picked up the afternoons events. It 
was important enough to interrupt the 
music program and become a special news 
announcement. My Brazilian not being as 
good as it should I kept missing words, 
but the general drift was clearly under- 
standable. With a full discription of me 
plus a mad-dog handle, a shoot on sight 
order had been issued. The announcers’ 
voice droned on rising and dropping sharp- 
ly in simulated excitement. Mr. Demato- 
polis, executive vice-president of the Inter- 
Allied Trading Corp. was proposing a dead 
or alive reward for the capture of John 
Renzo, preferably dead as Renzo was de- 
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mented. It seems he was very close to the 
murdered man, a life-long friend and minor 
official in the shipping corp. His grief was 
overwhelming and he hoped that justice 
would be done. Then there followed a short 
resume of my Engineering background with 
a hint that I had been discredited with the 
American flag operators. Angrily I clicked 
off the switch, shutting off his obnoxious 
voice. It was a Mexican victory, I solved 
nothing and only irritated myself more, 
realizing that I hated to face things square- 
ly as a person hates to hear the truth when 
it’s distasteful. Still looking through rose 
colored glasses, refusing to accept the cold 
hard facts. Let’s face it, I would be lucky 
to have anyone believe me. The Consuls 
office would be well covered with MVD 
men, even if I got through the consul might 
turn me over to the local authorities to 
protect himself. I couldn’t telephone the 
information in; they'd trace the call here 
and of course a public phone booth was 
out. There was only one out; I had to get 
the evidence and clear myself before I got 
outside help. The logical place to start was 
the ship, in the skippers safe, there must be 
papers and codes. It was the only angle to 
check out. Nobody would figure me to 
return aboard the ship and if I hoped to 
stay alive I needed the gun in my state- 
room. 


Shadows gradually crept along the floor 
becoming longer as the afternoon wore 
on and the sun started to set. Night slipped 
in slowly as I planned my moves mentally. 
The day tour that Maria was on would 
soon be relieved and she would be on her 
way home. My stomach started to growl, 
I hadn’t had anything to eat all day and 
I just now realized how hungry I was. 
Opening the icebox and scanning the in- 
side closely I wasn’t too surprised when I 
found it full of nothing to eat. There was 
plenty of beer and soda, so I settled for a 
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bottle of Bhrama Extra. The cap came 
loose with a plop at about the same time I 
heard the key rattle. Well oiled tumblers 
clicked and dropped into place, Maria 
came into the apartment. From my vantage 
point behind the partly open kitchen door 
I waited until she was in the living room 
before I let her know I was in the apart- 
ment. 

“John” 

Surprise changed to joy and it was easy 
to see that she was on my side. She was 
in my arms and crying in the time it took to 
open a can of beer. I gently pushed her 
away from me as I asked, 

“Would you believe me, Maria, when 
I tell you it was self-defense?” 

“I know you are not a murderer or a 
robber like they say on the radio and in 
the newspapers.” 

“In the newspapers?” 

“Yes, the evening Noticias, I am very 
glad you reach my casa.” 

“So am I honey, every citizen in the 
street right now has a hunting license. This 
case will never get to a court room, who 
ever catches sight of me is going to play 
it safe and collect his reward the easy way, 
by blowing my brains out first, then asking 
questions later.” 


“I know, that’s why you have to stay here. 
You wait and I'll have the restaurant send 
up a meal.” 

“No good, I can’t have a waiter cone 
up here with enough food for two.” 


“Tll go out and buy food. Then I will 
cook for you, you should feel honored, this 
is something I have not done since leaving 
my mother’s house.” 

“Wonderful, it'll be the best meal I ever 
had.” 

“Hey, wait a minute, slow down. Here's 
some money for the groceries and don’t 
forget to pick up the newspapers.” I hand- 
ed her some of my own money. I'd use 
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Maceio John’s if I had to but no use tak- 
ing chances if you didn’t need to, That 
money may have been drawn from a bank 
in the name of the shipping company and 
it might be traced back to Maria and 
through her to me. Stuffing the money in- 
to her purse she tripped off on her mission. 

While she was gone I hit the radio again, 
but nothing of interest came through and 
I was still fiddling away twirling knobs 
when she returned. Her arms loaded with 
bundles, /ier smile spread from ear to ear, 
her voice telling me what she had gotten 
for supper. Handing me the newspaper 
she danced into the kitchen saying, 

“Here's the paper, you can read while I 
fix supper. It won't take too long, Querrido 
mio.” 

“Thanks baby.” 

Spreading the paper out I flopped inta 
the easy chair. The huge headlines boldly 
jumping out from the paper screaming in 
large black letters that I was a murderer. 
The accompanying article was hastily put 
together and had been pressed to fit the 
afternoon edition. As yet they hadn't gotten 
hold of a picture but that was only a matter 
of time for there was enough identification 
photos of me floating around to prove no 
problem at all. I learned nothing more from 
the article that hadn’t been covered in the 
earlier news broadcast. It seems I had gone 
beserk and attacked one of the officials of 
the company for an imagined wrong. Yes 
it was true the Chief Engineer, my imme- 
diate superior was dissatisfied with my work 
and that he had planned to discharge me 
when a suitable replacement was available. 
The printed words left the paper, 


—‘his homocidal tendencies were ap- 
parent earlier in the voyage when he at- 
tacked the Chief Engineer and assaulted a 
junior officer. That he was capable of mur- 
der should have been considered then and 
proper medical precautions taken —” 
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The dirty murders, what a frame, I didnt 
have a chance. I couldn’t get near enough 
to finger the stuff in the cargo holds, any- 
one could kill me with perfect impunity 
and aplomb. At the present moment my 
life wasn‘t worth a plugged centavo. Those 
lousy commies could go ahead and unload 
that atomic equipment with no interference 
from me. Maybe that’s what they thought 
but I bet the Greek was doing a lot of 
worrying right now. He must be a colonel 
in the MVD in charge of this operation 
and I bet he was remembering just how 
few of the deceased MVD colonels had 
died of natural causes. That was it I had 
to get back aboard the ship, to the skippers 
office, hadn’t he muffed up and called the 
Greek, “Koronel.” He was bound to have 
some papers, you just didn’t move tons of 
hot material without some sort of cover. 
I would damn sure find out what he knew 
or he would wind up looking like a punch- 
ing bag. 

“Come and get it.” 


Maria’s voice pulled me back to the 
apartment and the wonderful smell com- 
ing from the kitchen. I had been so absorb- 
ed I hadn’t picked up the food smell, it 
wafted in and settled around my nostrils 
like a fog. Dropping the newspaper and 
the general train of thought I had been 
on, I headed for the chow line. First things 
come first and now my stomach was cryiug 
for some attention, 

“It’s not much, John, and I haven't cook- 
ed for so long. I hope you like it.” 

“Quit apologizing.” 

“T’m not apologizing, I’m just explaining.” 

“Look, baby, it’s a lot better than what 
the police are serving this year.” 

It was strictly a meat and potatoes meal, 
nothing fancy, just downright wholesome 
food. This is the kind of cooking I was 
raised with and it didn’t take me long 
to work up sparks from my tools as I 
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shovelled in heaping fork fulls of steam- 
ing food into what passed for my mguth. 
Chomping away contentedly like a cow 
with its cud I made short shift of the grub. 
Maria helped, acting like a trenchermen, 
the only sound heard was the tools as they 
scraped against plates with the conversa- 
tion falling into silence. 


Easing back into my chair, the tools 
clattering on the porcelain as I finished up, 
swabing the gravy soaked bread across 
the plate and into my face in one motion. 
My belt slipped a notch, my lungs full of 
smoke, and Maria pouring hot coffee into 
my cup I again felt whole and at ease with 
the world. She had thought to pick up some 
sweets and she was setting it out on the 
table now. 


“Cheaso con dolcie” 

“Nada.” No good, I just couldn’t put 
anything else away. I would do without the 
cheese and sweets. 

Over second cups of coffee I explained to 
Maria just what had happened aboard ship 
and of course what had happened in that 
alley. She was entitled to an explanation, 
hadn't she taken me in on good faith, any- 
thing less than the whole story would be 
cheating her. I carried her from the time 
I joined the ship to the present. She didn't 
interrupt once, only listened wide eyed and 
surprised as I recounted the communist 
angle to her. When I was all through she 
again offered to help me clear myself. 

“John, I know you not at fault, anything 
you want I should do, you ask. Like when 
they say it was your fault that all those 
peopel died in the fire on the ‘Ocean 
Prince’.” 

From her I didn’t mind, she wasn’t con- 
deming, she was just stating a fact. I im- 
agined that the “Ocean Prince” would live 
a long time before it was buried. It was like 
the Morro Castle and the Lusitania, an 
unavoidable disaster and tragedy that grew 
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with each telling. Eventually I hoped to be 
completely exonerated, not just in the eyes 
of the Coast Guard but where it counted 
the most, in the eyes of the citizens. I hoped 
to lay the blame where it should have 
been placed originally, at the doorstep 
of the ship owners. The few dollars I had at 
the beginning of the trial had been eaten 
up to this end, then my savings had itol- 
lowed, until now I was penniless. A few 
maritime lawyers were working on the 
case even now. We had an agreement to 
split any settlement I managed to squeeze 
out of the owners. One day I would come 
into all this money for sure because I was 
right and these same owners had actually 
set up “restraint”, and prevented me from 
earning a living therefore I felt I was justi- 
fied in pressing my lawsuit for the amourt 
I would have earned during this enforced 
idleness, plus any character damage that 
was done in the process. 


My eyes clouded up and my pulse beat 


up as my thoughts centered back to the 
past. I remembered that night now as if it 
were only yesterday. We had just left Rio 
homeward bound for the states. The ship 
was loaded with drunks, everyone was hav- 
ing a wonderful time, they had been hav- 
ing a wonderful time for weeks now. 
Mardi-Gras was just over, a few nights at 
sea and the fatigue would have reached 
them. It had to be that night, one of the 
most dreaded things at sea, fire! Where it 
started no one knows, where it ended was 
all too clear in the obituary columns, For 
the passengers and tourists to blame the 
Senior Engineering Officer was only na- 
tural. Could I blame them for hating my 
guts and throwing false charges against me, 
wasn't I among the living and weren't some 
of their loved ones among the dead. Stand- 
ing in their shoes I even hated myself. Yes, 
I hated myself for letting the company 
officials talk me into taking that ship to 
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sea. Morally I was guilty, but it was an 
indirect guilt. I had pleaded and their an- 
swer had been, “Either you take her out, 
Chief, or we'll get another boy. Of hand 
we can think of a dozen boys who would 
give their right arms for your job. Next 
trip we'll fix her up, O. K. Chief, be reason- 
able, nothing’s going to happen.” Those 
were the magic words, ask any seaman. 
“Next trip”, with those words the problera 
was solved, the answer to cover a mul- 
titude of sins. Further argument was use- 
less. I was on the way up, granted the 
ship was an old tub but she was still a 
passenger ship and advertised as a “Luxury 
Liner”, carrying about 750 passengers. It 
was always wise to remember the liners 
building, bigger and better, and I was 
sure to get one. 


The “Ocean Prince” was an old ship and 
she should have been retired and sent to 
the scrap pile or sold to the Brazilians. She 
had worked her heart out for various own- 
ers through almost three decades. World 
War II had slowed down ship building for 
a number of years and in the lush post- 
war days no one had thought about build- 
ing new passenger liners, everything was 
reconverted troopships on a government 
subsidy. Was it any wonder then that hull 
plating and machinery piping was corroded 
beyond repair. This was especially true of 
the fire pump discharge piping. Fire pumps 
are designed to discharge enough water 
pressure under test conditions to the high- 
est point on the ship through any two noz- 
zie openings to maintain at least 50 pounds 
pressure, relief valves are set to lift at 25 
pounds over the set discharge requirement 
which usually figures to a relief setting of 
125 pounds p-s.i. Salt water is used to ex- 
tinguish fires and is taken from the sea. 
The water is pumped to the fire by means 
of the re pumps through adequate piping. 
The discharge piping on the “Ocean Prince” 
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in some sections was worn paper thin and 
every time we had a fire and boat drill new 
leaks would spring out which we immedi- 
ate proceeded to plug. The crew was start- 
ing to think of this piping in terms of por- 
cupines. Some of this piping was in hard 
to get places and was deceptive in appear- 
ance, in as much as nobody knew for sure 
the exact weakened condition of the piping 
My proposals and requisitions had been 
to renew all the discharge piping, this was 
an expensive proposition but I felt it was 
justified. The officials of the Line disagreed 
with me so strongly that it had become a 
sore point between us. 


Subsequent events had proven me right 
in theory, it had proven me poor in judg- 
ment and decision. Fire had started that 
first night out and this was the first time 
that the pumps had been required to oper- 
ate at high speeds for any sustained length 


of time. The three inch discharge piping 
passed through on its way above decks. 
It was like an extra nozzle pouring 
water overboard, the gages in the engine 
room had indicated good discharge pres- 
sure, only a trickle of water appeared at 
the fire. After spending useless minutes try- 
ing the standby pumps and testing suction 
we had started to trace out the discharge 
piping. Meanwhile the fire had run hog 
wild, curtains, tables, pictures, sofas. All 
the public places and smoking rooms were 
glutted. The drunks joined in the spirit of 
the festivities and generally loused things 
up by getting underfoot and hampering 
the fire-fighting operation, Of course when 
they realized that the joke had gotten out 
of hand they had stampeded and stomped 
at least two people to death. By this time 
the fire was well out of hand and we were 
fighting a losing battle. Finally someone 
spotted the water seeping out from under 
the dry stores room and I had led an emer- 
gency repair crew to the scene. The piping 
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was split in a flanged elbow, and we se- 
cured the water for minutes while we caulk- 
ed the split with peen hammers and stuffed 
the opening with burlap. Then we put a 
soft-patch on and started up the pumps 
again. It leaked almost as much water as 
was going through the line, the point was 
we were getting water through. Hoses were 
connected to outlets located before the 
break, and through the use of couplings 
these hoses were extended to reach the 
fire. In the interim we improved the soft 
patch, tying off more canvas and strength- 
ening it enough to carry sufficient water to 
gain control and eventually to extinguish 
the fire. I can still remember the confu- 
sion and yelling and the cans of foodstuff 
as they floated by. 


The corpses were landed at Rio when 
we returned to affect permanent repairs to 
the piping. After the fire I had built a ce- 
ment box around the offending elbow 
which might have lasted to the states but 
there wasn’t enough space in the ice-boxes 
to hold the bodies of those who had perish- 
ed. We were met at the dock in Rio by 
the claims agent, a regular ghoul, hunting 
statements. Would be experts had greeted 
us too and even before any investigation 
had been instituted the story was out that 
the Chief Engineer had been negligent. 
The company had given me a big vote 
of confidence and assured me privately that 
it was an unavoidable accident. Their at- 
titude had changed at the hearings where 
they swore had they known about this cor- 
roded piping they would have had it repair- 
ed. Wasn't it the responsibility of the Chief 
Engineer to see that all mechanical equip- 
ment was in a seaworthy condition? The 
outcome was clear cut, the Coast Guard 
had accepted my testimony which had 
backing and my license had not been sus- 
pended. Regardless, the company still held 
me responsible and discharged me, thershy 
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becoming eligible for full insurance claims 
and with me fired those same premiums 
were not increased, That was the sum and 
substance of it. The other operators, 
through a misguided loyalty to the robe, 
refused to hire me. I guess they were 
afraid their insurance rates would be push- 
ed up or maybe they couldn't stand any 
close scrutiny of their ships. For it was an 
even money bet that any ship I joined 
would wind up undergoing a super-dooper 
inspection. 

The film around my eyes was fairly moist 
now. All the built up tension within me 
dating back for over eighteen months start- 
ing to choke me. It hurt so bad I couldn't 
laugh and I was too old to cry. Nobody is 
too old to cry, my vision was completely 
blurred and it was through sheer will pow- 
er that I pulled myself back to even keel. 
Maria helped some then, reaching out she 


pressed my hand helping me to control my 
emotions. 


“John, I’m sorry I mentioned the ‘Ocean 
Prince’.” 

“It had to come out, I don’t mind, baby, 
‘course I know you weren't blaming me.” 

Whiping my eyes with the back of my 
hand I realized that I must have been 
talking out loud in some parts of my story. 
I must really have been carried away, but 
I felt a lot better because pent up emo- 
tions had ease out of my system and I 
was thankful to Maria for acting as my 
relief valve. This was much better than 
blowing a gasket. 


While Maria started to clean up the 
mess in the kitchen I went into the bed- 
room and flopped out. It was relaxing to 
lay down and stretch out for a little bit. I 
thought I would rest my eyes for a few 
minutes and that’s the last thing I remem- 
bered. When I awoke, I silently put on 
my shoes and decided on the route I would 
follow back to the ship. 
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Standing out in the dark vestibule I de- 
cided it was bad manners not to say good- 
bye to Maria but in this case it was for the 
best. She would have tried to talk me out 
of leaving — and I had to find out. 


I was sorry about not being able to hear 
the late news on the radio. The pressure 
and the chase were still on, it was too early 
for them to give up, that I knew for sure, 
but the latest developments may have 
proven enlightening. Maybe people here 
acted like people in the states, is so the 
police were probably fairly tired by now 
of chasing down fugitive-seen reports. Pad- 
ding along the streets I kept hugging the 
shadows around the closed store fronts. 
Keeping as far away as possible from the 
well lighted main thoroughfares, I started 
making progress. Everytime I passed any- 
one my heart was in my mouth. My eyes 
kept swinging from side to side like a rail- 
road engine light, continually scaning the 
“right of way.” I wished I had two more in 
the back of my head and maybe one big 
one in the middle of my forehead like that 
giant, “Cyclops.” 

Checking both sides ot the street, I cau- 
tiously made my way to the waterfront, 
using side streets and alleys where ever 
possible. There’s a long stretch of water- 
front in the port of Santos and almost every 
foot of it has a fence of some kind, whether 
it be of stone or iron. To walk in past the 
Aduana official at the gate would certainly 
be foolhardy and stupid. I made for the 
dark areas alongside the fence where the 
weak lighting system failed to reach. Lo- 
cating the ideal spot, I quickly scaled the 
low fence and dropped in amongst some 
boxed automobile crates, Once inside I was 
free to roam at will with no one to question 
my comings and goings. Of all the places 
in Santos where I could be at the moment 
this was the safest by far. The dock area 
had probably been fine tooth-combed this 
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afternoon, and what fool would come back 
past an armed sentry to risk capture for 
the few personal things I had left behind. 
In detective stories the criminal was sup- 
posed to return to the scene of the crime 
and all the good detectives knowing this 
were even now probably staked out in that 
alley where Maceio John met his demise. 
Hell, I bet I could have walked in through 
the main gate and the guard wouldn't 
even have gotten up off his fanny to check 
me through. There was no reason to hide 
now, this had to be above board and legiti- 
mate looking to any unseen observers. 
Openly, a tune on my lips, I headed for 
the stern of the “Lebanon Trader”, walking 
on the cement blocks at the very edge of 
the quay. Staying on this path I would 
come in under the counter of the ship and 
the additional shadows would help me slip 
aboard unseen. Cargo was being worked 
forward and the cluster lights lit the sur- 
rounding area as bright as day. That's 
where the ships gangway was located and 
thats just where I wasn’t going aboard. As 
deeply loaded as this tub was I could step 
across from the quay to the fantail using 
one of the stern lines as a stepping stone. 
If I used the conventional entrance over the 
gangway I would have to pass through all 
that light and there was sure to be a 
gangway watch with a log book for visitors 
to sign in, official like. Well this was one 
trip that was going to be real unofficial. 


The stern line sagged with my weight 
as I inched myself along its length and 
aboard. It snapped back, taut as a tight 
wire, when I stepped on the deck fish plates 
and lifted myself over the bulwark comb- 
ing. Dropping noislessly to the desk I 
blended myself into the bulwark shadows 
and checked out the fantail for any off- 
watch crew members. No need to worry 
about the crew, the chances were that they 
were all probably busy throwing drinks into 
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their gullets. After all this was the first night 
in port and they were all loaded with hard 
“dinero”. This was no Sunday school class. 


I trotted across the deck and made the 
outside passageway leading to the bridge. 
Stopping off outside my porthole and 
squinting one eye through the glass I could 
see that the room was empty with nothing 
disturbed or out of place. Assuring myself 
that the alley ways were deserted I made 
for my cabin and as quietly as possible 
opened the door. I slipped in and silently 
threw the lock shut. Without putting on 
any unnecessary lights I changed clothes, 
into a dark suit and not so loud grey shirt. 
My feet went into dark cordovans as I 
discarded the loafers, a good sport shce 
but it wasn’t suited for any hard running 
or kicking. I separated my most important 
papers into a neat pile and distributed 
them into the pockets of the money belt 
which I had fitted around my waist. Mak- 
ing sure that nothing of any real personal 
import was left behind I stuffed Maceio 
Johns’ watch into the money belt and se- 
cured the flaps. Shirt stuffed into my pants 
and the belt pulled up tight I slipped into 
the suit jacket. Reaching up into the shelf 
for bed. Pushing the curtain to one side 
over the clothes rack I shaped my one dark 
stetson and dropped it over my dome. Now 
I was all ready to duck out and continue 
with my plan, the whole changeover had 
only taken a few minutes but it had gain- 
ed me a thousand times the two minutes 
in altering my appearance. The hunters 
would still recognize me but it wouldn’t be 
spontaneous. Only one thing remained, that 
was soon taken care of when I reached 
between the folds of the life preserver and 
pulled out “Baby”. Breaking the barrel 
catch open I checked out the shells and 
spun the cylinder letting it come to a halt 
with the loud clicks fading into silence. A 
handful of loose shells went into each pock- 
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et and baby went into the waistband of my 
pants pressing into my stomach and giv- 
ing me a superiority complex. 


Opening the door and edging out into 
the alleyway. I quietly scanned both sides 
of the corridor as I made the foot of the 
inside stairs to the boat deck. So far so 
good and on the inside, too, there was no 
sense in tempting the faiths now by try- 
ing to make it up there on the outside lad- 
ders. Climbing from step to step as if walk- 
ing on eggs I made the boat deck and the 
Captains office door. The door was open, 
locked in position by the door knob. The 
skippers privacy being assured by means 
of the closed curtain across the door open- 
ing. No light peeked out from under the 
curtain, but a faint light seeped along its 
sides, this being reflected from the cap- 
tains connecting stateroom. The skipper 
was in the stateroom probably preparing 
for bed. Pushing the curtain to one side 
I entered quietly and quickly. Standing in 
the shadows of the office door I released the 
door hook and pushed it shut. Playing it 
smart and hedging my bet I snapped the 
safety night latch closed. No sound, except 
slight rustles from the stateroom, I could 
just barely hear some dance music from 
within the room. I tip-toed to the stateroom 
door and yanked the gun into my fist. With 
the trigger off safety I was all set for a 
peaceful discussion of the facts. Comfort- 
ably dozing in the easy chair, Captain Al- 
varo Quierro was at peace with the world. 
Occasional short snorts wheezing out from 
between his lips joining the background 
noises supplied by the music crowding in 
from the low huming Phillips. Nice thick 
carpets cushioned my footsteps as I ap- 
proached the easy chair and only stopped 
when I was just short of his long legged 
reach. Pretty soft living here, nice big liv- 
ing quarters, carpeted floors, probably had 
some good booze too. No doubt any more 
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in my mind, Captain Alvaro Quierro wasn’t 
going to give me any trouble. What a won- 
derful safe spot to be, it'd take a one in a 
million shot to locate me here. I looked 
the skipper over more closely; so this was 
a communist. Two of everything that came 
in pairs, there was the required number of 
eyes and ears and lips. His nose was lo- 
cated where it should be and I couldn’t 
find any horns on his forehead. He looked 
as a hundred million other people, he was 
neither ugly nor handsome, he affected me 
like the lamp, he was a nonentity and 
yet he must have a distinct personality, an 
aim, a goal or was it an ideal? He was a 
communist, whether he believed or wheth- 
er he was paid to believe, changed the 
degree not one iota. He could have been 
my brother and with no distinguishing 
marks how easy could it be for him to 
knife me in the back. 

It was time to awaken the sleeping 
beauty from his sleep. With the gun level- 
ed at his belly-button I swung my right foot 
back and slammed the toe into his ankle. 
His eyes snapped open at the same time 
his mouth formed a painful greeting. The 
scream died on his lips as his battling eye- 
lids stopped with clear recognition imprint- 
ed across the eyeball. His mouth whipped 
open ready to invite company to come visit 
him. My travelling gun sight stopped at his 
open mouth and my shaking head helped 
him change his mind. 


“Relax Captain, this is a board of di- 
rectors meeting. I’ve got six votes here 
on my side and I'm the chairman of the 
board. Your one vote wouldn't carry too 
much weight here so let’s not voice any ob- 
jections.” 

“How did you get aboard, Renzo?” 

“Like the lawyers say, immaterial and ir- 
relevant.” 

“What the hell do you think this'll get 
you. 
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“im calling this Board of Directors 
meeting to order and I don’t want you 
yapping off, understand. We're going to 
produce a T.V. show called questions and 
answers. I ask the questions and you sup- 
ply the answers.” 

“Go chase your tail, Renzo.” 

My left hand lashed out, open palm cal- 
louses and all meeting the side of his face 
with a resounding slap. The red streaks 
matching the outline of my fingers appeared 
clearly and almost jumped out from his 
face. Hate glared out from his eyes as his 
fingers gently rubbed the red area on his 
cheek. Defiance sprang at me in his every 
action, it was like telling me he was going 
to be difficult. I decided then and there 
that I wasn’t going to put up with nonsense. 
T was just mad enough to do a permanent 
job on this heel, after all he was no innocent 
bystander. 


“I'm not going to ask you to cooperate 


but just this once. Keep up with that 
snotty attitude and make me kill you. Keep 
covering up for Dematopolis; the Colonel.” 

“Colonel! How much do you know, Ren- 
zo? Are you an American agent?” 

“Hey, I'm asking them, remember. You'd 
be surprised how much I know. Where's 
the Greek now? 

“I don’t know. He doesn’t tell me too 
much.” 

“Has he gone to make arrangements to 
land the equipment in the cargo hold?” 

“For Christ sake, I told you I don't 
know.” 

“Where's all the papers for that contra- 
band? Do you have any Bills of Lading?” 

“Why ask me if you already know the an- 
swers?” 
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His heels dug into the carpet and yanked 
as he catapulted out of the easy chair. Only 
slightly off-balance I easily side-stepped 
him and watched as he grabbed a handful 
of air and rolled over on the carpet. He 
came up on all fours with his face tilted up, 
looking very silly and sheepish. Making 
sure that he wouldn't try to tackle me I 
pointedly ignored him as I fired away a 
smoke, spiraling the match stick away in 
an arc with my left hand. Then I gradually 
lowered my right hand almost to my side 
and waited for him to realize that I wasn’t 
going to blast away. As his self-confidence 
returned he lost his sheepish expression 
and decided maybe he would try it again, 
only this time he’d tackle me and he damn 
sure knew he wasn't going to miss. I read 
him like a book, as I said earlier I would 
have enjoyed playing poker with him. 
Reaching over and twisting the volume con- 
trol knob on the Phillips I flooded the room 
with music. I didn’t want him arousing 
everybody on the ship when he yelled. He 
had just about determined to make his piay 
when I swung around and flipped my right 
wrist, hand, and loaded Magnum up. It 
zoomed into his startled face connecting 
with his open mouth. Teeth, blood and gore 
splashed out as I pulled my gun hand back. 
The gun tugged free as the sight tore his 
lips open even wider as it came loose. He 
only annoyed me a little with his scream 
for he quickly passed out, his arms and 
legs losing their power and collapsing un- 
der his body weight. He resembled a pole- 
axed cow or a bear rug spread out in front 
of the fire place. The whole effect was 
spoiled as the blood flowed freely from his 
open mouth blotting the thick carpet a 
colorful red. 
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(A room in Valide Sultan’s compartment. 
In the middle of the room a magnificent 
couch, covered with silk rugs and gold 
threaded pillows. The room is also covered 
with silk rugs. Around the large couch 
there are several small couches. Green is 
the dominant color in the room. Small low 
tables are set by the couches, Large win- 
dows high up in the walls with very heavy 
curtains through which practically no light 
is penetrating in the room. The room has 
a heavy and severe aspect because of the 
gloominess. The door in the right wall is 
the general entrance. The doors in front 
and side walls are for inner communica- 
tions. Valide Sultan is sitting on the large 
couch. Silk pillows behind her back and 
under her elbows. She is smoking a “nar- 
gile” also drinking coffee. Two black female 
slaves are fanning her with feather fans. 

Valide Sultan is a large woman of sixty. 
Her face is unusually fresh and has pre- 
served most of her former beauty. She 
speaks in an authoritative voice. From her 
manners and her speech it is evident that 
she is obeyed in the palace. 


When the curtain goes up Zeynab hanum, 
the wife of Ayaz pasha, is seen kneeling 
before the Valide Sultan. She is an old 
friend of Valide Sultan, a wise, good old 
woman. On two of the small couches are 
sitting like people in mourning Zarintash 
and Ugiya hanums; the former sixty-five 


and the latter fifty years old. They are all 
quiet, sad, and thoughtful. Here and there 
kneeling on the rugs are maid-servants. 
Sadness is evident on all faces.) 


SCENE 1 

V. S. — Zeynab tell the servants to go 
away. 

ZEYNAB — (Gets up and with a mo- 
tion of her hands orders them to go away 
without uttering a word. The servants get 
up and go out noiselessly walking back- 
wards. ) 

V. S. — So .. . Today six months have 
elapsed since the light of our eyes, Mousta- 
fa, was murdered by the hands of monsters; 
and his innocent blood has not been aveng- 
ed yet. His quiet and clean soul, his angelic 
face is constantly before my eyes and is 
clamoring for vengence. But the murder 
of Roushdi bey . . . It is terrible. 

UGIYA — (She is the widow of Salleh 
pasha. She begins to wail in a loud voice) 
Who is going to avenge the blood of all 
these murdered people by that monster? 
O Salleh pasha, Salleh pasha, who is go- 
ing to avenge you .. . (She beats her knees 
with her hands and cries). 

V. S. — (Haughtily) Calm yourself, 
Ugiya, our grief is a thousandfold greater 
than yours. (Ugiya controls herself at 
once. ) 

ZEYNAB — Are not these murders go- 
ing to have an end? Ayaz pasha was telling 
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that there is a great deal of dissatisfaction 
in the army. (To Valide Sultan) Your High- 
ness, can’t you use your influence on the 
Sultan so that he may restrain the whims 
of Roxelana and put an end to these mur- 
ders? 

V. S. — Don’t you know, my dear, that 
men do not like women to intervene in such 
matters ... I have tried every means, I 
have gathered beauties from all parts of 
the world to our harem so that one of them 
should win the ear of the Sultan; but 
none were able to win his heart, he wants 
nothing. All the magicians and charmers 
of our country and those of the neighbor- 
ing countries have tried all in their power 
to separate the hearts of Roxelana and the 
Sultan but nothing has helped. The Sultan 
himself is aware of this situation, but has 
no power to fight against his feelings. 

ZEY — This is very strange, very strange. 

V. S. — Yes it is strange indeed that Sul- 
tan Sulleyman, the master of the world, 
has fallen under the influence of an infidel 
Russian woman . . . The hellish brains of 
that woman and her devilish charms have 
been able to confuse the bright soul of 
our Sultan. 

ZEY — Roxelana is a sorceress, and she 
practices sorcery. 

ZARINTASH — Yes, yes she is a sorce- 
ress, or else how could she, a low down 
slave, become almighty Sultana in one 
single year? 

V. S. — Her becoming a Sultana was by 
the will of Allah; but to become so in- 
human as to kill the Crown-Prince in his 
bed . . . Oh! that remembrance terrifies 
Wh sw us 

ZEY — No tears, nor sorrow can express 
the heart-rending sorrow that one feels from 
the memory of the tragic death of Moustafa. 


V. S. — If you only knew what an angelic 
genius we lost. Allah had sent Moustafa to 
surprise the world; he would have raised 
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to the skies the glory of our nation. By his 
loss all the moslems of the world were 
punished. 

U. — Is this act to remain unpunished? 
Is Roxelana to be allowed to live and en- 
joy the glorious station of Sultana? Then 
where is the avenging justice of Allah? 

ZEY. — What does that woman want? 
After all, is there a greater glory in the 
world than to become a Sultana? 

ZAR. — What can be done, though? Rox- 
elana is so well protected that it is im- 
possible to approach her, The Sultan loves 
her like the light of his eyes . . . And it 
is a fact that when a woman fears nothing 
she becomes a ferocious beast. You can see 
how devilish and terrible are the sins she 
has committed. But Roxelana will have a 
bad end. Few days ago I was with her, 
she seemed to be like an insane person. 

V. S. — It is true, she shows signs of in- 
sanity; but that is more dangerous for in 
that state she is doing more horrible things. 
What a bold killing was the murder of 
Roushdi bey. 

ZEY — It would be best that the Sultan 
should send her away from the palace for 
ever. 

V. S. — That is impossible. Do you recall 
how two years ago we were gladdened be- 
cause the Sultan send her away from the 
palace? But that lasted only a few months, 
and he called her back. The Sultan believes 
that his success is due to Roxelana’s lucky 
star. The murder of Moustafa has affected 
him greatly and for the moment he is try- 
ing to avoid her; but this can not last very 
long. Roxelana feels that he is avoiding 
her, and this feeling is driving her crazy. 
But this is no consolation for us . . . She 
must pay the penalty of her sins with her 
life. (A maid-servant comes in.) 


SCENE 2 
MAID-SERVANT — Assad bey has come 
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from the island of Cyprus and is requesting 
Valide Sultan to see him. 

V. S. — Zeynab go find out what news 
he has brought. (Zeynab exits.) 


SCENE 3 
V. S. — My heart is predicting bad news 
... Years are passing, our armies are win- 
ning such glorious victories, our people 
are having such extraordinary success, yet 
we are living always in sorrow and mourn- 
ing. 


ZAR, — Yes, I suppose our sins are very 


SCENE 4 

ZEY. — (Runs in like a fool, wailling in 
a loud voice, and falls at the feet of the 
Valide Sultan) Oh! Oh! What a misfor- 
tune . . . What a misfortune. 

V. S. — Tell me Zeynab, tell me what 
has happened. (Zeynab is senseless and 
speechless from fear) Ugiya call the maid- 
servants. (Ugiya gets up and goes to the 
door on the right.) Call Assad bey too. 
(Zarintash gets down and approaches 
Zeynab who continues to remain in a sense- 
less condition. That minute Ugiya comes in 
with two maid-servants and Assad bey. 
Assad bey kneels dowr. and kisses the hang- 
ings on the couch of the Valide Sultan, then 
he gets up goes by the door and stands at 
attention waiting for her to speak first.) 


SCENE 5 

V. S. — (Unmoved) What is the terri- 
ble news that you have brought, which has 
made Zeynab speechless from terror? (The 
women and the maid-servants carry out 
Zeynab. In the room remain only Valide 
Sultan, Ugiya, and Assadbey.) (To the 
women) Take good care of Zeynab. 

ASSAD BEY — I am at a loss to know 
how to break the news. Ayaz pasha sent 
me from the island of Cyprus. 

V. S. — (Curtly) Speak boldly, we have 
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seen so many sorrows that nothing can sur- 
prise us. 

A. B. — Ibrahim pasha is dead. 

V. S. — How? ... Did he die? .. . 
( Uneasy )- 

A. B. — Yes Your Majesty. 

V. S. — A natural death? 

A. B. — No, he was killed. 

V. S. — O he was killed? . . . By the 
enemy? On the batlefield? 

A. B. — No, by treachery . . . At night 
when he was returning from the tent of the 
Sultan with his lone guard . . . He was 
attacked and seriously wounded, He died 
from these wounds before morning. All 
night the Sultan and all the Vezirs were 
with him. The doctors could not do a 
thing for him because the daggers of the 
criminals were poisoned. 

V. S. — Who were those damned crim- 
inals? Have they been arrested? 

A. B. — They were caught that very night. 
Vhey were questioned by the Sultan per- 
sonally and all four of them were hanged. 
The chief of these was Gara Mehmed, the 
Aid-de-Camp to Rustam pasha. In the army 
the general belief is that the crime was 
planned here, in the palace. The soldiers 
liked Ibrahim pasha very much and now 
they are furious. 

V. S. — What can you tell me about my 
daughter, the wife of Ibrahim pasha? 

A. B. — Her Ladyship had departed for 
the island of Mitelene, where she was to 
await the Sultan and Ibrahim pasha. The 
Sultan had already announced the war to 
be over and the army was preparing to 
break camp. 

V. S. — How did the Sultan take it. 

A. B. — The Sultan was hurt immensely, 
he retired to his tent, and according to what 
Ayaz pasha said, he was very sad and 
nervous. The day after the murder was 
committed he received no one. He got out 
only in the afternoon to gaze at the hanged 
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murderers then he immediately reentered 
and asked for Ayaz pasha. Some hours later 
the pashas Kheyreddin, Timour, and Gelch 
Ali entered the tent of the Sultan probably 
to confer about pacifying the angry soldiers. 
The very same day Ayaz pasha, accom- 
panied by a few officers, went to the island 
of Mitelene to escort Surah Hanum to the 
Capital, and I was sent directly to you, to 
inform Your Majesty these sad news, so you 
may prepare Surah Hanum in advance to 
receive this heavy blow of destiny. 

V. S. — I thank you Assad bey. May Allah 
keep you from evil. Go and rest ...I 
must now think of what I shall do next. 
. .. We shall beg Allah to give us wisdom 
and strength so we may know what to do. 
( Assad bey kisses the hangings of the couch 
and exits, followed by Ugiua.) 


SCENE 7 

V. S. — (Mourning silently) Poor Ibra- 
him pasha, my poor boy, how your young 
life was destroyed by such treache: y. What 
a calamity this is. Only six months have 
elapsed from the murder of Moustafa and 
again Roxelana has terrorized us by this 
outrage. O this is enough, this is enough. 
I shall put an end to this matter even 
though the Sultan may be angered. This 
heartless monster must be strangled, de- 
stroyed. (Little by little she controls her 
anger and is sitting there as an embodiment 
of sorrow. Ugiya enters.) 


SCENE 7 

U. — Zeynab hanum has regained her 
senses, she is feeling better now. The doctor 
will arrive in a moment. 

V. S. — Have Zeynab hanum taken to her 
house, and see to it that the doctor takes 
good care of her. 

U. — Your Majesty, the Sheykh U] Islam 
requests your permission to see you. 

V. S. — Let him come. (Ugiya exits and 
Sheykh Ul Islam enters.) 
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SCENE 8 

V. S. — Sheykh Ul] Islam Effendi, another 
irreparable loss. 

S. U. I. — Yes your Majesty, our whole 
nation shall mourn the death of Ibrahim 
pasha. 

V. S. — He was a man whom I liked like 
a son. The Sultan too loved him like a 
brother, and we saw him fit to marry my 
only daughter. 

S. U. I. — Yes, Allah had blessed him with 
many virtues. With his able management 
he raised our nation high up and placed 
it on firm foundations. He was a brave sol- 
dier and an able Vezir; and though he was 
born an infidel, he served our Moslem re- 
ligion with the utmost fidelity. 

V. S. — Who is to be able to carry out 
now the great plans of our Sultan the way 
Ibrahim pasha was able to? 

S. U. I. — No one has his wisdom nor his 
heroic courage. Permit us, Your Majesty, 
to order all the mosques of our country to 
be in mourning for a month and have 
special prayers offered three times a day 
for the soul of this great man. 

V. S. — Yes, Sheykh Ul Islam Effendi, 
order that to be done. (Sheykh Ul Islam 
exits. Ugiya enters.) 


SCENE 9 

U. — The astrologer and Mahsood 
Moukhtar Zade, the dervish, have come. 

V. S. — Have they come? Let the astrolo- 
ger come in alone. 

U. — Shall I send away the dervish? 

V. S. — No, let the dervish wait. (Ugiya 
exits. ) 


SCENE 10 

V. S. — I hope this dervish is the man 
I want. I don’t think much of the astrologer. 
Too bad that our old astrologer, Mehmed 
Gadir, is dead; he was a wise and a brave 
man. This new astrologer is foxy and cow- 
ardly. If this famous dervish from India 
is the man I want, then Allah has heard 
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my prayers and has sent to me the man 
to do this sacred work. (The astrologer 
enters. ) 


SCENE 11 


V. S. — Astrologer Effendi, have you 
spoken with this dervish? 

ASTROLOGER — For the last few days 
I have been speaking to him, preparing 
him; but as yet I have not informed him of 
our plans. 

V. S. — Why have you delayed so long. 
In such matters one must be resolute and 
fast. 

AST. — I was thinking that if your 
Majesty saw him once and prepared him 
with a little gift then what I have to tell 
him will have more effect on him and be 
more acceptable. 

V. S. — You go now and send him to 
me, I shall speak to him. 

(Astrologer exits.) 


SCENE 12 

(Valide Sultan is left alone. As usual she 
is in deep thought. After a while Ugiya 
enters with the dervish. The dervish is a 
forty wear old man, skinny, tall, with long 
black beard and hair, brown skin; he is 
the personification of a fanatic hermit. He is 
dressed in a long, yellow, thin woolen fe- 
rajah (an oriental jacket which falls to 
about six inches below the knees) without a 
belt. In his right hand he is holding a 
small hachet, from his left arm, held by a 
slander chain is a vessel made of acoconut 
shell. On his farajah, at the beltline, there 
are arabic verses from the Koran. He holds 
himself in good posture. Right after he 
enters he makes a deep reverence, then 
immediately he raises his hachet and begins 
to sing.) 

DERVISH — (He is singing waving his 
hachet in the air gradually getting animat- 
ed.) 
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Hey! you gate of worldly riches 
Light of religion and gift of Allah 
Ey you Sultan Valide 


You the pathway to all God’s men, 
You worldly moon and glowing fire 
Ey you Sultan Valide 


Source of virtuous worldly deeds, 
Keeper of Mohammed’s holy religion 
Ey you Sultan Valide 


Angelic guide from heaven, 
His religion’s best refuge 
Ey you Sultan Valide 

(While the dervish is singing Valide Sul- 
tan calls Ugiya to her and says something 
in her ear. Ugiya goes out soon returning 
with a small box in her hands which he 
gives to the Valide Sultan and again goes 
out. ) 

V. S. — Mahmoud Moukhtar Zade, let 
your work and hermitage be acceptable to 
Allah. You have selected a difficult path- 
way for your life; let Allah give you the 
necessary wisdom and ability for success. 

D. — Allah has endowed you with all 
his wisdom and goodness, you virtue of 
the universe. We come to kiss the dust of 
your feet, so that from your divine wisdom 
particles fall into our souls. 

V. S. — It is not so Moukhtar Zade. The 
wisdom of we, the sultans, is only on the 
outside, we only carry out the will of Allah. 
Allah gives his wisdom to you chosen wise 
men, and it is only by your advice and fore- 
sightedness that we are able to carry on 
the works of this world so as to please 
him. 

D. — The country which possesses a wise 
and virtuous Valide Sultan like you, and 
a glorious ruler like Sultan Sulleyman is 
blessed and deserves to be blessed. 

V. S. — Yes that is true, but you can 
see that the attainment of happiness is 
more difficult for us than for plain human 
beings. For several months you have been 
here and you have seen that we are always 
in mourning and are unable to put an end 
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to these murders. Can such terrible hap- 
penings be acceptable to Allah? How can 
anyone expect us to be happy when we 
are in the very midst of such hellish doings? 
Only a moment ago I had a messenger 
from the island of Cyprus inform me 
that the greatest man of our country, the 
husband of my daughter, the Grand Vezir 
Ibrahim Pasha has been murdered. This 
crime also has been dictated from here, 
by the evil spirit who is slaughtering the 
best men of our country. 


D. — It is so, Your Majesty. The astrol- 
oger has been telling me about all these 
things. These things are not pleasing to 
Allah. 

V. S. — If these things are not pleasing to 
Allah then what must be done? You who 
are the man of Allah, answer this question? 

D. — The persons who are committing 
these crimes must be punished. 


V. S. — I see that you are a wise and 
determined man. It is not in vain that you 
are considered the greatest dervish of the 
Mohammedan world. The work which you 
are to do is pleasing to Allah and to all 
the Moslems of the world. Come near, 
Mahmoud Moukhtar Zade, and kneel down 
before me .(The dervish kneels down be- 
fore the Valide Sultan who takes out from 
the little box, which Ugiya had brought, 
a beautiful crescent made of rubies and 
pins it on his turban on its front side.) 
Take this crescent and keep it always on 
your forehead; this will increase your wis- 
dom and greatness. But you may be as- 
sured Moukhtar Zade that criminals are 
committing a lesser crime than the one who 
is dictating these crimes. 


D. — The real criminal is the one who 
knowingly dictates the crime to be com- 
mitted. He is the source of the crime, and 
it is this source that should be dried up. 

V. S. — Glory to Allah. I like the man 
who thinks wisely. 
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D. — The greatness and glory of a man 
is in his wisdom and courage. 

V. S. — Your words are golden and you 
are to prove your words by action. 

D. — I?. .. Am I to do this work? (He 
looks overwhelmed and confused.) 

V. S. — Who is fit to carry out the will 
of Allah? 

D. — (Jumps up from his place and 
starts doing the “Namaz”, oriental praying ) 
Bism Illah al Rahman ul Rahim. (For a 
while he continues praying in whispers.) 
Your Majesty, I have been inspired, I am 
ready. 

V. S. — Afferim — Bravo — Moukhtar 
Zade. By the help of God the work will 
be done speedily and quietly. Let the 
prayers of all the Mohammedans of this 
world guide you; because she is nothing 
but the daughter of an infidel priest. 

D. — All night I shall pray and tomor- 
row morning I will write a talisman which 
will have the effect that you desire. 

V. S. — What? ... A talisman?. . . No! No! 
Talismans have no effect on this person; 
you must think of a better and more effec- 
tive way? 

D. — Other way? ... A more effective 


V. S. — Yes, yes the astrologer will explain 
to you about that. (She claps her hand. 
Ugiya enters. To Ugiya) Call the astrolo- 
ger and the maid-servants. (Ugiya exits.) 

D. — Your Majesty, in that case don’t you 
think that it is better that the astrologer 
do this thing himself? He is an able and far- 
sighted man who is familiar with the cus- 
toms of the palace. 

V. S. — (Coldly) For the present you 
speak with him about that. If you do not 
possess the ability you may go away from 
the palace. (Enter the astrologer, Ugiya 
and maid-servants. ) 


SCENE 12 
V. S. — (To maid-servants) Help me 
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(They help her get up). Astrologer, with 
this Moukhtar Zade think it over and make 
plans for “The Work.” You will make him 
understand, as I have ordered you. Let us 
go. (To astrologer) You shall not get away 
from here until I return. (Leaning on 
Ugiya’s arm she goes out, with slow and 
stately steps, by the door on the left fol- 
lowed by all the maid-servants.) 


SCENE 13 


AST. — My dear friend tell me about 
all that the Valile Sultan has spoken about. 
I see the ruby crescent on your turban; you 
have had a good start, my efforts have not 
been in vain. Where is the bag? Show me 
the bag. 

D. — Which bag? 

AST. — The bag full of gold. 

D. — There is no such bag. 

AST. — My dear, in this palace no one 
can deceive me like that. 

D. — I tell you I have not seen any gold 
bag. 

AST. — Well then, you shall get it later. 
We must hurry, though, because great 
events can take place in this country, par- 
ticularly in this palace. The murder of 
Ibrahim pasha is going to upset everything 
here. The Sultan is terrible in his moments 
of anger. If we delay we will loose everv- 
thing. Do you understand? 

D. — It is rather hard to get you. Customs 
in here are very different from those of 
India. 

AST. — Stop that foolish talk; I did not 
get you in this palace because of such ar- 
guments. If you wish to get out of here 
alive with your pockets full of gold, you 
better show the greatness of your abilities 
as a dervish. 

D. — This is strange. Why should I do 
this work? Have you a shortage of men 
here who are better qualified for such a 
task? 
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AST. — No, there are none fitter than 
you. 

D. — Why? My brother, I am only a guest 
in here from a far away country with my 
religious prayers and my dervish preach- 
ings. 

AST. — It is just because of those prayers, 
and preachings that you should punish 
Roxelana, who is an enemy of your prayers 
and Mohammedan religion, also the author 
of so many crimes. You are sent by the 
Mohammedan believers of the whole world 
to carry out this sacred mission. 

D. — Is that so? 

AST. — Did not Valide Sultan tell you 
so? Or is it because men of India are not 
able to understand such things readily? 

D. — Astrologer your proposition is 2 
hard one. 

AST. — Had it been an easy one, then 
what value would it have? You may rest 
assured that your difficulties shall be the 
measure of your recompense. 

D. — Hum! 

AST. — What do you mean, Hum? 

D. — Money is a good thing, but I can’t 
quite fathom you. 

AST. Shame on India that has given birth 
to dervishes like you . . . Our dervishes. 
are wiser and more militant. Is this how 
you are preaching our religion? 

D. — Then why don't you get one of 
your own dervishes to carry out this scared 
mission? They, too, are able to foretell the 
future, cleanse one of his sins. 

AST. — Let us go, let us go dervish to 
my room. I see that I got to explain to 
you a long time before you understand 
anything. (They want to go out when in 
the doorway the Valide Sultan accosts 
them. ) 

SCENE 14 


V. S. — Astrologer. 
AST. — It is ready, Your Majesty. 
V. S. — Moukhtar Zade. 
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AST. — (To the dervish) Say that it 
will be done. 

D. — It will be done Your Majesty. 

V. S. —-Allah be glorified that he has 
sent you to us to show your marvelous 
ability. 

D. — It is the greatness of Allah which 
is to accomplish this mission. 

V. S. — At times Allah shows His great- 
ness to the world through your kind of 
people. (She goes by the door in the right. ) 

D. — Astrologer, the Valide Sultan seems 
to be a wise woman, but I could not un- 
derstand her at all. 

AST. — (Pulling him by the hand) Let 
us go, let us go, I will explain to you every- 
thing. (They exit.) CURTAIN 


ACT V 
(Scenery changes) 
(The stage represents the parlor in the 
compartment of Roxelana which was made 
use of in act II, only more richly furnished. ) 


SCENE 1 

(Roxelana dressed in a beautiful woolen 
dress, her hair adorned with a golden head- 
dress and pretty flowers she is sitting on 
the large soft couch and is smoking a “Nar- 
gile”. Two black female slaves are standing 
at the back of her couch and are fanning 
her with feather fans. Another slave is pre- 
paring coffee near the couch. Several maid- 
servants are sitting at the feet of Roxelana 
and Marica is standing by her. Two young 
maid-servants are playing with the water 
of the pond. Flowers and plants everywhere 
in the room. A group of female musicians 
are playing a melancholic oriental tune. 
All seem to be sad because none of thera 
is able to cheer Roxelana. Roxelana, al- 
though still very beautiful, has a tired and 
haggard face.) 

R. — (Touchy) O stop that sad and tire- 
some tune. (The music is stopped.) 

M. — But you wanted them to play? 

R. — Yes. . . But do ] know what I want? 
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M. — Do you wish that Neadier or Batul 
dance for you or would you like Shamsj to 
sing for you? 

R. — Song? .. . No I want no singing, all 
the songs of the world are sad. 

M. Batul, get up and dance the dance 
which Sultana likes. Perhaps the Sultana 
herself will also want to dance. (one of 
the girls gets up . .. The musicians play an 
oriental dance tune, and the girl starts to 
dance. The other girls keep time clapping 
their hands.) 

R. — (Jumps up, approaches one of the 
musicians, grabs her instrument breaks it 
to pieces and throws it down.) Let that 
instrument never again be heard . . . All 
of you go away from here. 

M. — (Makes a sign, all of them leave the 
room in terror) What happened again Sul- 
tana, you were feeling so well tonight? 

(Roxelana is walking around, she is in 
a temper.) 

R. — Go . . . You too Marica, go. . .« 
Hurry send Hadji Bekir to me. (Marica 
exits. ) 


SCENE 2 


R. — (Walking around in the room much 
Vexed) This one must never happen . . . 
Isn't it, though, too late? Will the messenger 
get there in time or not? At any rate we 
must try. O how everything changed . . . 
Father, father, where are you? Are you see- 
ing the abhorent cowardice of your daugh- 
ter . . . How is it that so many others are 
able to keep on living while loaded down 
with so many more sins. (Hadji Bekir en- 
ters. ) 

SCENE 3 

H. B. — Did you want to see me, Sultana? 

R. — Hadji Bekir, immediately write a 
letter to Rusam pasha telling him to post- 
pone the affair of Ibrahim pasha. That 
thing must not be done . . . At least it must 
not be done right away . . . Hurry send 
a messenger. 
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H. B. — (Surprised) What do you mean, 
Sultana? It is already too late. Probably 
the thing is already done by now. 
R. — (Angered) Do not waste time, hurry 
send a messenger right away. (She goes 
out on the porch.) 


SCENE 4 

H. B. — (To himself) How Roxelana is 
changed. This one also is going towards 
her downfall. She too is not able any more 
to keep her own in this palace. From the 
day she has ordered the death the death 
of Ibrahim pasha, she seems to be a dif- 
ferent person, (Shaking his head) She is 
foreseeing the awful consequences. What 
nonsense these Sultans are. (Marica en- 
ters. ) 


SCENE 5 
H. B. — The Sultana seems to be ill, 
Marica? 
M. — Yes Effendi, she is very ill, she 
has become very nervous. Yesterday the 


doctor gave medicine for her to take but 
she will not take, she has no faith in the 
doctor. 

H. B. — Her soul is sick, what can the 
doctor do for her. 

M. — Yes, lately I too have noticed that 
her thoughts are disarranged. Often her 
thoughts betray her, often the same thought 
repeats itself and she heaves heavy sighs, 
as if a great sorrow is disturbing her. I 
do not know what is to happen; God for- 
bid but something unfortunate may hap- 
pen. 

H. B. — We will wait for few more 
days. If she does not recover, then we must 
confer with the Valide Sultan. 

M. — No, no Effendi. . . The Valide Sul- 
tan does not like the Sultana at all. 

H. B. — I know that, but it is necessary. 
If something unfortunate happens we may 
be held responsible. At any rate, keep a 
close watch on her and if you notice any- 
thing serious, let me know. (He goes out.) 
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(Roxelana in a sad and thoughtful mood 
slowly descends from the porch. Marica 
goes to meet her.) 


M. — O Sultana how you have become 
touchy, it is almost impossible to get you 
interested in anything. 


R. — Yes Marica I can feel that myself. 
I am not able to understand whether | 
am changed or things about me have 
changed. I know that all is different from 
what it used to be. You would think that 
there is no more of that beauty, happiness, 
or bright hopes which make life so de- 
sirable. You can not imagine how tempting 
was the future which I was striving to at- 
tain by committing sins . . . Eh! I was so 
young and fiery. I can only realize now how 
bitter and illusory this life really is, how 
senseless it is, how hopeless. (She sits on 
a couch, she is very tired.) Go find out 
why the astrologer delayed so much. Was 
not he to come to me today and tell me 
about what the stars foretell for the fu- 
ture? (Marica goes out and returns im- 
mediately.) How everything in this palace 
takes sudden changes. It seems as if enemy 
powers are charging from all sides to sur- 
round me as well as my thoughts with a 
chaos . . . How strange is all this. I am 
strange too, am I not? At times I feel that 
1 do not know myself. This was not at 
all what I wanted, this was not ... Don’t 
you feel Marica, that my hopes for the 
fortunate future were all wrong? Where is 
the clean and quiet life, that I wished to 
attain? Can you recall what I used to 
wish? Can’t you recall I can not recall it 
clearly either . . . Ha, ha, ha, . . . it is 
funny . . . But why do I want to cry? 
(Suddenly springing up) What cry? I, Rox- 
elana, cry? . . . Never, no one shall ever 
witness that. (Approaching Marica with 
tenderness) You are crying, Marica; you 
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are crying for me... I, too, cry at times 
but without shedding tears. My tears fall 
here (Pointing at her breasts) Inside, drop 
by drop in my heart. 

M. — I am not crying. Why should I cry? 
Thank God all is well; you too are well, 
Sultana. Years have passed from the day 
when we were brought to this palace as 
slaves, yet you are still so beautiful and 
fresh. 

R. — (She speaks in meaningless phrases ) 
From that day ... From the killing of 
Moustafa on . . . My life ended, it was 
used up. Although I know that I have still 
much to do; is it not that my life can not 
end like this?,.... 

M. — It is in vain that you are exaggerat- 
ing your thoughts. Whatever fate has willed 
that shall come to pass. Why do you tor- 
ture yourself? Life is changeable, it may be 
bad today and good tomorrow. Is not a 
dark night always followed by a bright 
dawn? The important thing is that you keep 
yourself calm. 

R. — (Gets up, approaches Marica with 
a mysterious mood, as if to tell her an im- 
portant secret.) This is not one of those 
usual nights which is followed by a dawn, 
Marica. This is like a hellish darkness which 
no dawn shall ever disperse . . . It is a long 
time since I have realized this. I realized 
this on those nights when I used to wake 
from terror to see how the dead rose from 
their graves and filled the air with noises 
and their terrible songs of vengeance. . . 

M. — Common? . . . Hallucinations? . . . 
But if these repeat themselves every night, 
consistently . . . If these really do live in 
me and dry up my soul? .. . Can you un- 
derstand? . . . Those cadavers, these blood 
stained cadavers . . . How I wish I could 
never see them again. How terrible it is 
to commit a sin, when you yourself hate 
that sin . . - In the turmoil of this life 
I was not able to understand my actions 
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. . . What good was all this to me? What 
good is this throne? What good is the 
Sultan with all his greatness and glamor, 
with his worldwide glory and awfulness? 
What does my Crown-Prince son with his 
bright future represent . . . Emptiness, 
and nothing else. All these are not even 
worth the quiet sleep of a single night 

. Do you understand what it means 
to mourn in the night? At night, when the 
lights are out . . . The moanings of suffer- 
ing hearts are tearing my nerves and are 
stealing the sleep from my eyes . . . O 
Marica, how I would like to regain my 
old soul, my old hopes, my old peace of 
mind . .. (Enter the astrologer and Alima. ) 


SCENE 7 

R. — Approach me, Astrologer. 

AST. — O you angelic Sultana, O you 
jewel worthy of praise; you are like the 
bright morning star and blessed by the 
extreme beauty of heavenly “Houries” ( An- 


gels). You the mighty among the strong, 
and the noblest among the noble. You are 
the glory of women in this world, their 
strength, their sweetness. The Almighty 
has blessed you with a long life and un- 
limited happiness. (Bows down before her 
several times, making movements with his 
hands. ) 

R. — You are making a useless and long 
speech, Astrologer. Tell me what have your 
stars predicted for me? 

AST. — Most gracious Sultana the stars 
have betrayed us. All this week the stars 
were hidden behind the clouds, and not 
a single one of them has shown itself. 

R. — Too bad the stars are not going to 
be able to foretell anything about the fu- 
ture. (Dryly) Then go away, astrologer, 
you are of no use to me. 

AST. — O blessed Sultana, you who are 
the refreshing dew of the skies have pity 
on your worthless servant, and allow him 
to present you to a wise man whose fame 
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is known throughout ‘the world. He will 
be able to quiet your turbulent soul. 

R. — Who is this man who enjoys this 
great fame? 

AST. — The famous dervish of India, 
Mahmoud Moukhtar Zade, who for the last 
seven years has been traveling from country 
to country, from desert to desert. He has 
been in India, Arabia, Mecca, Persia, and 
now he has come here to present himself 
to our great Sultan, then return to Raj- 
boutana, his birthplace. He is a wise man, 
Sultana, he seems to possess divine grace. 

R. — Bring him to me. 

AST. — He is here. 

R. — Then call him in. (Astrologer exits.) 


SCENE 8 

M. — Why do you believe in such peo- 
ple? What do you suppose this dervish can 
tell you? 

R. — I did not believe in such people 
when I lived in my country, But when 
destiny threw me in strange countries and 
forced on me everchanging conditions, I 
began to be interested in such people and 
I became assured that they possessed the 
divine power to see the past and foretell 
the future. (Alima enters.) 


SCENE 9 

A. — Sultana, Sheykh Ul Islam wants 
to see you. 

R. — Yes, yes call in the Sheykh. (Alima 
exits.) Marica do not go very far. If the 
astrologer and the dervish come, let them 
wait until I call for them. 

M. — It would be better you did not re- 
ceive that dervish. 

R. — Why? This is interesting, India 
posesses many wise men. 

M. — I do not know who he is, what 
he is. You are in such a nervous condition 
that it may be possible that . . . (Sheykh 
Ul Islam enters. Marica exits.) 

SCENE 10 
R. — For a long time I have been ex- 
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pecting you ... Tell me, any news? 

S. U. I. — Yes, yes there is, and good news 
too. 

R. — (Leans on the couch for support) 
You could not give me worse news than 
those you want to give me. 

S. U. I. — (Very surprised. He looks about 
him to be assured about the safety of the 
place.) What do you mean, Sultana? .. . 
Perhaps you did not get me? 

R. — I got you, I got you. (Wringing her 
fingers, and walking around nervously in 
the room.) You can never understand me 
because your thoughts are dark and your 
conscience is asleep. (Sheykh Ul Islam 
looks at Roxelana with a very uneasy and 
confused look. Roxelana seems to have 
lost hope.) What then? . . . Why are you 
so confused? Tell me? .. . Nothing you 
can tell me will frighten me now or in 
the future. 

S. U. I. — The pasha was killed by an 
officer named Gara Mehmed, who was 
hanged the very same day with his ac- 
complices. 

R. — (Very unmoved, reclining on the 
couch.) Then what? 

S. U. I. — It is unfortunate that Gara 
Mehmed shouted at his hanging, “Long 
live Roxelana”. 


R. — (Jumping up) Then he has directly 
betrayed me. 


S. U. I. — Our soldiers often make such 
exclamations, but of course in this case, 
under the gallows, such an exclamation may 
arouse suspicions. 

R. — What? .. . Has anything happened? 

S. U. I. — No, no, Sultana, rest assured. 
(Roxelana, who of late has been subject 
to strong emotional stress, that very mo- 
ment shows distinct signs of mental dis- 
turbance. Her look becomes inquiring, her 
eyes become set on a point as if she is 
trying to see a new and unusual apparition. 
Her voice now becomes very monotonous 
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and unmusical, and the weak movements 
of her body show that her mind is collaps- 
ing, and she is struggling hard to regain 
her normal mentality. Her face takes on 
a pitiful look, specially when she is trying 
to smile. All these changes take place very 
gradually. For the time being she still 
seems to possess much of her consciousness, 
but this consciousness, seems to be preserv- 
ed with great effort; a good proof that she 
has not as yet lost her will power a!to- 
gether. ) 

R. — Well . . . What shall we do now? 

S. U. I. — What? Sultana. 


R. — How my head is aching, you would 
think they were sticking red hot needles 
in it from inside. (Holding her head.) Why 
am I constantly uncertain? . . . Effendi, 
don’t you think that my mind is trying in 
vain to penetrate into the secrets of the 
future? And that my conscience shall never 
be freed of my sins? . . . What, do you 
think I am ill? . . . No! I still have things 
to do, the fight is not over yet . . . The 
Valide Sultan is still alive. 

S. U. I. — Forget that, the person of 
Valide Sultan is sacred, who should not 
even be approached by such thoughts. 


R. — (Angered) Then is not my person 
sacred also that you all are torturing? 


S. U. I. — (Aside) The condition of Sul- 
tana is serious, I must get away from 
here in a hurry.(Loud) How, Sultana? 
Who can torture or hurt you? Who dares? 

R. — I do not like this surrounding dark- 
ness, this hurting gloom. The past terrifies 
me... Can you explain to me, Effendi, why 
my pious thoughts were dissolved in 


S. U. I. — Your acts, Sultana, were no 
crimes. Our great prophet allows us to 
make use of every means to protect us 
against our enemies. 

R. — There, that is the real truth... 
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Apparently we do not know ourselves; 
we are not able to understand our wishes; 
and we are constantly wandering away 
from our true inclinations. 

S. U. I. — You should not think so very 
far, Sultana. 


R.—Why did you not stop me in time? .. . 
Why Selim and not Moustafa? . . . Was it 
because Selim is mine? . . . Ha, ha, ha.. . 
No, Effendi, no . . . My soul has always 
been uneasy and wicked. Ha, ha, ha... 
No, Effendi, no! .. . I do not want to suf- 
fer like this, do you hear me? I do not 
want . .. It is in vain that I had Ibrahim 
pasha killed . . . Can’t you see that this 
means my ruin? . .. Don’t you know the 


S. U. I. — Do not despair, Sultana. The 
Sultan loves you so very much that he 
will not exchange you with all the Ibrahim 
pashas of the world 

R. — O no, no Effendi; you do not know 
it all. Ibrahim pasha was the only man who 
was most dangerous for me. 

S. U. I. — Thanks to the Allah, then you 
have gotten rid of him. 

R. — To be sure I have gotten rid of 
him; but now the whole world has had a 
shock and is crying out against my deed 
. . . The country which tolerated my 
glorious rise, will now gladly welcome my 
fall . . . What shall I answer the Sultan? 

S. U. I. — (Aside) I must get away from 
here in a hurry. (Loud) Be comforted Sul- 
tana, you have done so many good deeds 
that Allah will help you. 

R. — Good deeds? . . . Lord, such con- 
tradictions: Mosques, hospitals, and mur- 
ders . . . Which one of these are really 
my own deeds? . . . Lord had willed wrong, 
when he threw me in here. The palace 
is not where I belong . . . Am I to fight 
against destiny forever? 

S. U. I. — It is in vain to fight against 
destiny, Sultana. 
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R. — I am not evil, Effendi. . . I was 
not born evil. O what a great burden it 
is to gain the name of a criminal, without 
being a criminal at heart. But I was not 
able to secure my position even by earning 
that name . . . Was it worth becoming a 
Sultana for he price of being loaded down 
with all these heavy crimes? 

S. U. I. — All this will end, Sultana, and 
you will forget 

R. — I will forget? . . . No Effendi, not 
even the haughtiness of a Sultan can stifle 
the voice of conscience What? Are you still 
looking at me as a happy and enviable crea- 
ture? .. . Your eyes are blinded by these 
shiny trinkets, these silly ornaments, things 
which are created only to enliven animals. 

S. U. I. — But those are the signs of 
your glory, Sultana. 

R. — Such glory which smells of blood. 
I see that the heights of my soul are be- 
yound your conception . .. I am not worthy 
of glory. But you, for which one of your 
qualities have you attained that glorious 
post of Sheykh Ul Islam . . . I am fed up, 
Effendi, leave me alone . . . (Calling) 
Marica (Marica enters. Sheykh Ul Islam 
hurries out much frightened and confused. ) 


SCENE 11 

R. — (To Marica) Don’t you think that 
the Sheykh does not fit in his position? The 
great titles of Houzour, Hazret, and Fetov- 
bennahi should belong to a man who is 
much greater and saintlier than he. You 
will remind me of this when the Sultan 
returns. 

M. — The astrologer and the dervish have 
long been waiting for your commands. 

R. — How forgetful I have become... 
My worries are so many that my thoughts 
interfere with each other. 

M. — It would be much better that you 
rest, and receive no one but the doctor. 

R. — No! No! There is no need for the 
doctor. Call the astrologer and the dervish. 
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(Marica exits.) It is all the same, my father 
used to say “Life itself is an illness that 
can be cured only by death”. 


SCENE 12 

(Enter the astrologer, the dervish and 
Marica. ) 

R. — (Coming forward to meet the der- 
vish) It seems to me that I have often met 
you ... Did you see my father over there? 

D. — Where, Sultana? 

R. — (Pointing to the sky) Over there 

. You somewhat remind me of my 
father. (Every one looks surprised) Excuse 
me. (Getting sober) I may be confused 
... 1 am a little ill. 

D. — What ails you, Sultana? 

R. — Marica, what is the dervish asking? 

M. — He wants to know what ails you, 
Sultana. 

R. — You tell him, everything and noth- 
ing. 

D. — You wanted to see me, Sultana, 
what do you wish me to do? 

R. — Has not the Astrologer told you that 
I have ceased having any desires? .. . All 
the desires of this world have lost their 
meaning for me. 

D. — May Allah always keep his blessing 
on you, Sultana. You have no more need 
to think about desires; Allah has amply 
fulfilled all your desires. The Astrologer 
has told me that the Sultana is a little ill 
and needs to be healed. 

R. — Marica, tell them that my body is 
sane, my heart only is distressed. 

D. — Has this been very long, Sultana? 

R. — From that awful day ... (The 
dervish casts a look of anxiety at the as- 
trologer, who looks very unmoved and im- 
penetrable. ) 


D. — Everything depends on destiny, and 
men are ignorant of their destinies. 

R. — I have been told that you are able 
to see the past and foretell the future of 
mankind. 
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D. — Yes, Sultana, I am able to do that 
for people who have faith; I see that your 
faith is shaken. 

R. — No, Dervish, my faith is not shaken, 
but my soul... my soul. . . (Suddenly 
she approaches the dervish, and command- 
ingly) Listen Dervish, tell me about my 
future. 

AST. — (Who until then was following 
with his eyes all the movements of the 
Sultana with his arms crossed on his chest.) 
Mahmoud Moukhtar Zade foretell the fu- 
ture of our glorious Sultana. (The dervish 
takes out of his pocket a silk shawl, spreads 
it on the floor, arranges on it his hatchet, 
his Koran and coconut shell, then he kneels 
on the same shawl and begins his “Na- 
maz. ) 

D. — Allaho Akbar, Bism Ullahi al Rah- 
man al Rahim — Great God — by the name 
of the compassionate and forgiving God. 
(He says a short silent prayer) Ashado 
Allah, [lah al Allah, Mohammed Rasoul 
Illah — I say. there is no other God but one, 
and Mohammed is His prophet. (He gets 
up takes his hatchet and making wild move- 
ments with it begins to sing at times in 
a soft voice and then in a loud and im- 
perious tone.) 


O Sultana 
You are beautiful and glowing like one just 
come from heaven; 
Your upward climb was overwhelming, but 
you should look out for snake bites. 


We are all mortals in this short and cruel 
life, 

One like the flower will wither fast, the 
other will have long roots. 


The flowery blissful road is given to no one 
forever, 

Enjoy and pass on, make room to others, 
thus is created this worthless earth. 

What can we carry of ths empty world, so 
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our shaky hearts may live forever; 
Believe me death is but the joke of soul, 
and a mysterious beautiful dream. 

(The dervish stands in front of Roxelana 
and begins to speak, giving a pompous ac- 
cent to his speech.) 

D. — Sultana, your virtuous and bright 
past was suddenly darkened by terrible 
deeds, same as the blue sky is suddenly 
darkened by black clouds before the start 
of storm. There were flames and fire in 
your heart which sullied the natural virtue 
of your soul. You wished to fight against 
the laws of Allah. You committed sins, Sul- 
tana. Allah is angered against you, but you 
must not despair, for He is compassionate 
and He will give peace to your soul. You 
will be born again, and you shall have your 
former happiness, beauty, and peace. 

R. — Where will my end take place, in 
this palace, or? 


s 


D. — Sultana, no one can send you away 
from this palace, because Allah has ordain- 
ed that you end your life in here. 

R. — (Brightening) Did you hear, did 
you hear Marica? . . . Then the Sultan is 
not angry with me? Oh! Then I am saved 

Now I must cleanse my heart from 
all emotions so that I shall not have any 
more worries, nor have any fear of the 
past . .. I do not want to have any more 
nightmares, which tell me terrible stories 
in my solitude. I do not care to hear any 
more terrible songs of vengeance. 


D. — Sultana, I will give you a medicine 
to cleanse your heart from all sorrows. 

R.—Yes, yes, give me all your medicines 
which will help me to redeem my former 
cleanliness, innocence, beauty and strength. 
I want to become the former Roxelana. 

D. — (In a solemn voice) So you may 
never suffer again from evil thoughts, so 
that high-mindedness will not sully your 
bright soul and the caprice of a tyrant shall 
never make your tender heart look ugly. 
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R. — So evil and dark wishes shall never 
tempt me . . - So fortune does not encourage 
and arouse new ambitious dreams in me. 
Away from me all these things, away from 
me. O Marica how good it is (Hugs and 
kisses Marica). 

AST. — (To the dervish in whispers) 
Hurry up, the time is favorable, be done 
with it. 

D. — (Takes from his vest pocket an 
ivory box) Let me have a glass of water, 


R. — Yes, yes water . . . Give him water 
. .. Everything must be cleansed today. 

AST. — Marica let us have a glass of 
water. (Marica brings water. The dervish 
and the astrologer are in silent conference; 
Roxelana and Marica are in a great glee.) 

D. — (Pouring some white dust in the 
water which sets the water boiling) This 
work is pleasing to Allah, Sultana. See how 
the wonderful medicine is boiling. (Gives 
the glass to Roxelana) Drink, Sultana. 

R. — (Drinks the whole contents of the 
glass in terror.) O, it is burning my throat 
like fire. 

D. — Allaho Akbar, Bism Illah al Rahman 
ul Rahim .. . It is nothing, Sultana, it is 
nothing . . . It must burn, it must burn, so 
you may be cleansed from your sins and 
the will of Allah shall be done. Allah is 
now calling you to his side because now 
you have been cleansed from all your sins. 
( Marica noticing the sufferings of Roxelana 
is much worried. She picks her up and 
places her on the couch. ) 

R. — (In violent convlusions) Oh! . 
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I am burning inside, my eyes are darken- 


D. — It is nothing, Sultana, just a little 
more and you shall be tranquil for ever. 

AST. — (Approaching Roxelana) What 
has happened to you, Sultana? 

R. — (In agonies of death) I am dying 
. .. Marica ... Tell him that. . . Tell 
my dear Sultan... That... I love . 
(She dies.) 

M. — O my God... O my God... - 
My Sultana .. . (She is crying.) 

AST. — (To the dervish in a haughty 
and angry voice) What have you done 
dervish? 

D. — (Unmoved) I have carried out the 
will of Allah. 

AST. What? . . . Oh you miserable mur- 
derer .. . You have murdered our worship- 
fall Sultana. (He pulls out a dagger and 
drives it into the heart of the dervish) Mav 
you be cursed . . . (The dervish yells and 
falls down dead.) 

SCENE 13 

(Loud noises are heard from the outside. 
These noises get louder. Alima runs in with 
glad exclamations. ) 

A. — Sultana, Sultana .. . The light of my 
eyes .. . The Sultan has returned, he has 
returned . . . (Suddenly her eyes are set 
on the dead body of Roxelana; this sight 
petrifies her. The astrologer is also stand- 
ing like a statue with the blood stained 
dagger in his hand as if petrified.) 


CURTAIN 
END 
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We Suffer a Setback 
sweater a few days’ rest when I had re- 
gained sufficient strength I called on 
Kouro to consult him about my leaving 
for the front. I was accompanied by Cap- 
tain Garegin Sarkisbekian. 

Kouro and I had a slight argument as to 
who should command the Ghamarlu front. 
I proposed, Captain Sarkisbekian agreeing 
with me, that the command should be given 
to Sumbat, a veteran revolutionary com- 
pany commander, but Kouro insisted that 
the command should be divided into two, 
Sumbat commanding the right, and myself 
the left. 

The reason for this, as Kouro emphasized, 
was the fact that Sumbat was a sick man, 
somewhat paralyzed on one side as a result 
of a battle wound and a fall from his horse 
during the Armeno-Turkish war. I finally 
gave in to Kouro and on March 8 together 
with my aides I left for the Ghamarlu 
front which the Bolsheviks had vacated 
to fortify themselves at Beyouk-Vedi. 

Immediately upon my arrival at Gha- 
marlu I called on Sumbat whom I had not 
seen since the day he had his stroke. I was 
shocked to see my comrade of old, the man 
with a constitution of steel, now reduced to 
such a pitiful state of impotence. One side 
of his body was paralyzed and he had 


nervous convulsions every time he heard 
a gun shot. He certainly was in no con- 
dition to command troops in battle. 

Two brave youths attended him from 
morning till night, taking care of his needs, 
helping him mount his horse and support- 
ing him erect when he rode. In this con- 
dition he had fought during the defense of 
the Erevan Station, and after repelling the 
enemy, upon his insistence, he had been 
sent to the Ghamarlu front. This Eagle of 
Taron who had fought like a lion in count- 
less guerilla fights was now the mere ghost 
of his former self. Despite his ardent wish, 
he could not transmit his commands to the 
front with accuracy nor could personally 
lead his soldiers into battle. 

His chief of staff Captain Vahan Arzu- 
malian could not exercise the same au- 
thority on the soldiers, Often soldiers re- 
turning from the front would not tell him 
everything for fear of exciting his mind. 
Thus, the task of keeping contact with the 
front was left to his aides. 

Two days later there arrived at Gha- 
marlu a delegation form the Fatherland 
Committee of Salvation (Central govern- 
ment in Erevan) consisting of Hacob Ter 
Hacobian, Ephrem Sarkissian, Arsham 
Khondkarian and A. Astvatzaturian, bring- 
ing with them a plan to attack and seize 
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the enemy fortress at Beyouk Vedi. My 
Aide Captain Sayatian accompanied me at 
the conference which took place at the 
home of Sumbat. 


Upon its first reading I was convinced 
that the men who had drafted this plan 
had no idea of military operation and I 
vigorously opposed it, after pointing out 
its faults. I also pointed out that, with our 
present preparations, we could not possibly 
launch the attack on March 7 and strongly 
urged that the attack be postponed by at 
least one day. 

Our principal weakness was the fact that 
our forces were mostly irregulars, hastily 
assembled, lacking military cohesion, and 
although, when the going was easy they 
were capable of riding on the crest of vic- 
tory and working wonders of valor, never- 
theless when the going was rough they were 
capable of easy disintegration and conse- 
quent desertion. 

I pleaded for time to acclimate the troops 
to the battle mentality, to stabilize and 
steady them in entrenched positions, to 
make the necessary dispositions and to co- 
ordinate the concerted action. My strongest 
argument was that we lacked food supplies 
and the necessary ammunition. 


The Salvation Committee overruled my 
objections and insisted that the attack on 
Beyouk Vedi must start on the 6th under 
penalty of insubordination. I was forced 
to give in because I was the sole objector. 


All my apprehensions literally came true 
as later events came to prove. Sumbat start- 
ed the attack on the right, the promised 
food and ammunition supplies did not ar- 
rive in time, the enemy took advantage of 
our loose formations, concentrated its forces 
against Sumbat and repelled him with 
heavy losses. 

After repelling Sumbat’s division there 
ensued an unequal fight between my 
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meager force and the numerically superior 
enemy. I sent word to Sumbat urging him 
to resume the offensive to relieve the pres- 
sure on my left wing. To this I received a 
laconic reply from Sumbat wishing all 
power to me to capture Vedi. Later I found 
out that Sumbat knew nothing about it 
and that the note had been written in his 
name by his aides. 


I put up a stiff resistance until 12 o’clock 
and when I finally saw that there was no 
sign of an offensive from the right wing, 
and as the enemy cannon and machine guns 
kept mounting against me, I gave the order 
to retreat to prevent the needless loss of 
lives. 


At Upper Tavalu I took stock of the 
situation and saw that my worst fears had 
come true. Our volunteers had been dem- 
oralized by the first setback and many had 
deserted. Thus we were forced to rally new 
recruits to take their place. Fortunately, 
the enemy could not march on Ghamarlu 
because my troops had seized the heights 
of Boghburoun. 


Three days later, on March 12, I received 
a note from Kouro ordering me to capture 
a prisoner from the enemy whom he could 
question about the forces and the immedi- 
ate intention of the enemy. At my orders, 
Artoush ambushed a company of three 
enemy scouts and brought them to me, [ 
found out that the enemy intended to at- 
tack me in the morning. I sent the prisoner 
chief of the scouts to Sumbat for his ques- 
tioning and at the same time I issued orders 
to my force to hold themselves in readiness 
for the coming attack on the morrow. 


Early the next morning a Bolshevik regi- 
ment entered Targhalu on my flank and 
engaged my troops. Seeing Sumbat had fail- 
ed to protect my flank, I ordered Lieutenant 
Saribek Mirzoyan to charge the enemy with 
bayonets and drive him off the village. 
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Mirzoyan carried out my order but fell vic- 
tim of an enemy bullet in the attempt. His 
place was taken by his Aide Sev Khacho. 
The latter entrenched himself on both sides 
of the railway and stubbornly held off the 
enemy. 

During this fight at Upper Ghamarlu our 
troops at Boghburoun had shown signs of 
wavering but upon the arrival of my mes- 
senger giving them my compliments and 
the news of our victory a sudden stop was 
made to the impending panic and the troops 
held to their positions. Thereupon I or- 
dered Khunko to take his cavalry of 200 
and instantly occupy Aghdamlar near the 
flanks of our posts to prevent the enemy 
attack from that direction. 

An enemy advance toward Darghalu with 
the intention of flanking our right wing at 
Karmir Sar was at my orders repulsed by 
Lieutenant Hacop Bagramian. What wor- 
ried me was that, during these operations, 
there was no sign of any firing from the 
direction of our right wing. To this end I 
ordered my Chief Aide Zalibek to locate 
the position of Sumbat and report to me. 

Zalibek’s mounted company of 25 had 
become involved in a fight with a small 
enemy rorce which had been trying to flank 
us at Artashat. In this engagement which 
took place on the road from Ghamarlu to 
Artashat, Zalibek had been sorely wounded 
in the stomach. Informed, I sent to his 
aid the regiment of Nork from my reserves 
headed by Michael Khanadian. This regi- 
ment repulsed the enemy force with heavy 
losses; however, its commander Khanadian 
was killed in the engagement. 

I was deeply distressed by the loss of 
Michael and Saribek, two brave patriotic 
leaders, while the wounding of Zalibek de- 
prived me of the services of my most cap- 
able and trusted Aide. 

Having removed the precious remains of 
Michael and Saribek to Erivan and having 
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transferred Zalibek to the care of an Erevan 
hospital 1 ordered Lieutenant Hovhannes 
Muradkhanian to locate Sumbat and deliver 
to him my message. The latter arrived at 
Zohralu with his company of 25 riders and 
on March 14 wrote to me that he had seen 
no trace of either the enemy or Sumbat but 
he had learned from the natives that Sum- 
bat had retreated to Alamzalu. He wrote he 
was on his way to Alamzalu to deliver my 
report to Sumbat and at the same time 
warned me that my Ghamarlu flank was 
completely exposed to the enemy as far 
as Arpavar. 

Immediately upon receipt of this report 
I sent instructions to regimental commander 
Armenak of Vaspourakan, to Khunko and 
to Sumbat informing them of the situation 
and ordering them to cover my retreat. 
Having lost contact with Sumbat, repeated- 
ly disappointed in the right wing which he 
commanded, and surrounded on all three 
sides, I was unable to maintain a sustained 
offensive and consequently decided to fall 
back on Darghlu. 

The retreat was executed with precision 
and perfect orderliness, without a single 
loss. During the rear guard actions Captain 
Markarian out-smarted an __harrassing 
Chekist brigade and captured its comman- 
der Barisov. I turned the latter over to 
Lieutenant Baghramian who, after ques- 
tioning him, sent him to Erevan with his 
report. 

My men were tired and needed rest and 
sleep. I was forced to tighten my battle 
line and to give my soldiers a much need- 
ed rest. Meanwhile Sumbat’s forces had re- 
treated to Aghamazlu. We knew Sumbat 
was sick and was in no position to know 
what was going on at the front. Besides, the 
men who surrounded him kept him in the 
dark, fearing adverse news might aggravate 
his condition. 

The night of March 14 I received orders 
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from Kouro to attack and seize Aghbash 
which I had abandoned to the enemy while 
Sumbat was to advance from Aghamzalu 
to Ghouylasar, preparatory to our joint ad- 
vance on Ghamarlu. 

On the morning of March 15 I attacked 
and occupied Aghbash, yet Sumbat’s divis- 
ion failed to advance a single step. When [ 
appealed to Sumbat, he sent word that the 
enemy was too strong for him to make any 
progress. In despair I fortified the heights 
of Aghbash, abandoned the town and re- 
treated to Dolk. I sent a written report to 
Kouro explaining the whole situation. 

Before the arrival of my report at Erevan 
I received a personal letter from the Presi- 
dent of Salvation Committee Simon Vratz- 
ian censuring me for what had happened 
and warning me that, should the Bolsheviks 
make a break through and threaten Erevan, 
the responsibility of the ensuing massacre 
of our comrades would be mine. 

I was stunned. The letter had a terrible 
effect on me. As it appeared, malicious 
men had put the blame of the perilous 
situation created by Sumbat’s retreat en- 
tirely on my shoulders. I instantly sent a 
vigorous protest to Kouro and demanded an 
immediate investigation. In reply, I receiv- 
ed the following letter from Kouro the 
night of March 16: 

“Dear Martiros, I knew nothing about 
Vratzian’s letter. I gave him a full report 
and showed him that his information was 
all wrong. He is satisfied now that you 
were not to blame. I feel hurt for this un- 
justified slander. I have no time now, my 
head is dizzy. Please give me a chance to 
breathe. I will open an investigation at my 
earlist and will bring to trial your vile 
slanderer, Meanwhile, carry on.” 

Meanwhile I wrote to Sumbat who has- 
tened to inform me that he knew nothing 
about the letters which had been written 
to Vratzian. Undoubtedly they had been 
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written by the men who surrounded him, 
who served no useful purpose except to 
obstruct the work and whom he could not 
very well control because he was too sick 
to command them. He felt very sorry about 
the whole mess. 


We Resume the Offensive 

After these developments I sent Com- 
mander Levon of the first cavalry squadron 
(100) of Bashkiarni to rally all available 
recruits from that region and bring them to 
the front. These recruits, many of them 16- 
17 year old lads, joined the Basgiarni forces 
at Chanatlu. Meanwhile Dr. Sumbat Yeg- 
hiazarian from Erevan joined us, bringing 
with him one regiment of troops under the 
command of Captain Suren Melikian, two 
old cannon and some telephone wires and 
an instrument to establish telephonic com- 
munication with Erevan. He also handed 
me a letter from Dr. Hamo Ohandjanian, a 
man who was universally liked, who ap- 
parently had heard about Vratzian’s letter 
to me and wanted to sooth my hurt feelings. 

I knew Dr. Ohandjanian since 1910 as 
a fellow prisoner in the prison of Novocher- 
kaski for Dashnak activity. His gentle, tol- 
erant and friendly disposition, typical of 
the pure revolutionary, had won the re- 
spect and affection of all the imprisoned 
comrades. After the death of Rostom he 
became one of the best successors of that 
dedicated Titan of the Armenian Revolu- 
tionary Federation. 


After dispatching Levon to Bashgiarni, 
I sent another warrior there to pick up the 
local priest Father Thaddeus and the holy 
relics of the Monastery of Geghard which 
had been moved to our village and bring 
them to Tolk. 


At Chanatlu I called a military council 
by Khunko, Artoush, Captain Markarian 
and Captain Melikian to map out our plan 
of attack. In this meeting we formulated 
our plan for the capture of Aghbash. 
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The night before our general offensive 
we were joined by Father Thaddeos and 
the senior priest of Kurkiant Village Father 
Grigor who had brought with them the holy 
relics of the Monastery of Geghard. Having 
posted sufficient guards to watch the front, 
I concentrated the bulk of our forces at 
Tolk for a brief period. We held a service 
for victory. All the soldiers approached and 
reverently kissed the holy relics of Geghard. 
Then Father Grigor, a graduate of the Sem- 
inary of Etchmiadzin, delivered an impas- 
sioned speech. 


“My precious brothers and children. 
When I look at your faces, when I see your 
solid lines, I see before me the image of 
our worshipful and martyred Vardan Ma- 
mikonian with his heroic warriors. They 
fought against paganism and sun worship. 
You are fighting against Godless Bolsheviks. 
Our heroic and unforgettable Vardan sac- 
rificed his life and the lives of his com- 
rades in holy martyrdom in order to save 
the honor of our mothers, our sisters, our 
brothers and to preserve the inviolability 
of the Armenian Church. You are fighting 
against beasts who are worse than the old 
pagan tyrants; you are fighting against the 
desecrators of our religion, our church, our 
family honor, you are fighting against the 
looters of our property. Even as Vardan 
and his brave warriors, with their valor and 
martyrdom, became the object of our ad- 
miration and our eternal worship, so you, 
with heroic stand, will be immortalized in 
the heart and the soul of the Armenian peo- 
ple. You will know that the entire Ar- 
menian people is with you in your fight 
against the vile enemy who, in a few 
months, with his abominable and terrible 
persecutions, proved to us that he is fully 
the equal of our ancient enemies in point 
of beastliness. With your heroic valor you 
saved our intellectuals and our government- 
al leaders from certain execution with the 
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axe. 

“My blessings on you, in the spirit of 
the inspired, patriotic and exalted message 
of Ghevond Yeretz, delivered on the eve 
of the Battle of Avarayr. Fear not. God and 
our holy church are with you. Glory to 
him forever and ever, Amen.” 


After Father Grigor’s speech I addressed 
the troops in following words: 

“My lads, life is a perpetual fight, the 
struggle for the preservation of human hon- 
or. He who has no sense of honor is devoid 
of all human merit. Armenian mothers have 
an exalted conception of honor. If they 
knew that their offspring are without a 
sense of honor, instead of bringing them 
up with such infinite patience and toil, they 
would strangle them in their cradles. They 
have tenderly cared for us and have brought 
us to the stature of men with the sole hope 
that one day we shall become resolute souls 
who know how to die for honor and the 
Fatherland. Our life assumes value when 
our sense of honor and our love for the 
Fatherland make us capable of fighting for 
the sublime ideal of “liberty or death.” He 
who is not ready to sacrifice his life for 
that sacred idea cannot be the worthy son 
of the Fatherland, and especially, he cannot 
take part in the heroic fight of our divisions, 
he cannot be worthy of the crown of immor- 
tality. Long live our industrious, heroic and 
freedom-loving people. Long live our wor- 
shipful Fatherland. Long live her manly 
and heroic son, the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation.” 


Filled with unusual emotion and braced 
by the decision to conquer, our military 
units left for the front to continue the fight 
against the vile enemy. So great was the 
emotional impact that the greater part of 
the warriors departed with tears in their 
eyes. 

The initial concerted blow of our units 
on the morning of March 18, 1921, discon- 
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certed the enemy and drove them back 
reeling. Panicky and confused, they retreat- 
ed toward Tokous and Ghouylusar. Captain 
Melikian captured Inner Aghbash and for- 
tified himself at Ipaklu and Arpavout. Vaz- 
gen Mirzabekian captured Upper Aghbash 
and entrenched himself at Yamanchalu- 
Both captains captured one enemy regiment 
each. I sent those prisoners to Erevan, Ar- 
toush’s Bashkiarni regiment captured Bzo- 
van, Aghchaghschlagh, Mehrablu and, to- 
gether with the regiment of Badvakan, en- 
trenched himself at Zohrablu. Khunko’s unit 
pursued the fleeing enemy, attacked and 
captured Dovin. Levon’s unit of 100 cap- 
tured the Bolshevik Commandant of 
Dovin and the regiment of troops of Hamo’s 
company of 100 seized two enemy moun- 
tain cannons and captured Captain Lisich 
with his soldiers and horses. 


This feat, which was accomplished be- 
tween 6 and 7 o'clock in the morning of 
March 19, I reported to Kouro in Erevan. 

At Aghbash, while inspecting the prison- 
ers, I saw a youth with a black shirt and 
long black hair, without a hat and a belt. 
From his movements I could see that he 
was a student. I called him to me. Although 
he was an Armenian he did not know his 
native tongue and spoke in Russian. He 
asked me as he came near: 

“You must be Mr. Martiros.” 

“Yes, I am Martiros.” 

He greeted me. I grasped his hand and 
offered him a cigaret, then asked him, “Did 
you lose your clothes at the battle field 
or did they strip you of them?” 

“I left my shoes at the nearby home,” he 
said. 

I sent a man to retrieve his shoes. 

“As to my coat,” he continued, “I lent it 
to one of my comrades who had none. 
Why should I have a coat and he be with- 
out one?” He spoke in a low voice now, 
“Mr. Martiros, they had told us that you 
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are a crude, savage murderer and that the 
minute you capture a man you cut him to 
pieces. I now see that we have been mis- 
informed. I would like to know what you 
are going to do with me. Will you have me 
shot down or will you spare my life?” 

“I will not put you before the firing 
squad. It is your comrades the Bolsheviks 
who are the murderers and the criminals 
Do you realize that your retreat was over 
the corpses of innocent people? You are my 
prisoner and I will send you to Erevan to 
be delivered to the Government. They 
will question you and if you are guilty you 
will be tried.” 

I gave him another cigaret. He was smok- 
ing so fiercely that practically no smoke 
came out of his nostrils. It seemed he had 
gone without a smoke for a long time. 

“I can’t understand why our men have 
lied about you,” he continued. “I see you 
are a very agreeable and good man. If you 
lose in these fights I will take you under my 
protection and will not let any one kill 
you. 


“Who are you to be able to persuade 
your murderous comrades not to kill me? 


“I am an Armenian, the President of the 
Central Body of the Communist Party of 
Armenia. Have you ever heard the name 
of Ajemov, the member of the Russian 
Duma? I am his brother.” 

“Yes, I have heard of Ajemov and Ba- 
bachanian, I know both of them, But how 
come that your elder brother was a meni- 
ber of the Monarchist Party while you, his 
younger brother, have turned into a Bol- 
shevik? Aren’t you ashamed of yourself? 
An Ajemov a Bolshevik?” 

“That's a matter of ideas,” he replied 
calmly. 

“I assure you, you and your Bolshevik 
criminal comrades shall never see the face 
of Armenia.” 

“How not? Suppose you had me execut- 
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ed. What about the great and invincible 
Communist Party?” 

“You and your assassin Avis Nouridjan- 
ians shall never conquer the heroic Arme- 
nian people. Never. For only a brief time 
the Armenian people had a taste of your 
brutal rule. It is now determined that the 
criminal regime shall never again get hold 
of the Fatherland. 


“Who is Avis Nouridjanian? With us he 
is a nonentity. You are the ones who made 
him an important figure.” 

“Do you know that Kronstadt has revolt- 
ed and the sailors have attacked Petrograd 
while the people have risen against Mos- 
cow? Ukrainia has unfurled the flag of re- 
bellion. Your end is in\sight.” 

“How come we have heard nothing about 
all this?” he asked surprised. 

“If what you say is true,” he continued, 
“we certainly would know about it. We 
have raidos on our armored cars.” 

“Do you think Moscow would broadcast 
such adverse news?” 

“I presume now you will have me ex- 
ecuted.” 

“No, and to make you sure, I will deliver 
you to two students who will take you to 
Tolk and from there to Erevan.” 

Presently we heard a brisk firing in the 
region of Ipaklu and Yamanchalu. 

“Thank God,” Ajemov exclaimed listen- 
ing to the firing. “Our men are advancing.” 

“To hell with you,” I said impatiently, 
“your men shall never take a forward 
step.” 

As the prisoners were about to leave 
Ajemov turned to me and said, “Mr. Mar- 
tiros, I like you. You are a good, noble and 
heroic revolutionary. All the same I hope 
you shall be defeated.” 

“Out of my sight. Your hopes, a veritable 
curse addressed to the Armenian people, 
shall be shattered on your heart.” 

Levon Dadayan who took the Bolshevik 
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Ajemov to Tolk brought back his report. 
Yeprem Sarkissian, a member of the Fa- 
therland’s Salvation Committee had ques- 
tion him but could get nothing from him 
except insults. And although I was furious 
at Ajemov’s taunts, nevertheless I could 
not help pitying him, admiring him mean- 
while for his daring, his invincible faith and 
his spirit of sacrifice. It was appalling to 
note the havoc which Communism could 
work in a young, sensitive and talented 
youth like Ajemov. 

Reinforced with new forces and a great 
quantity of artillery and machine guns, 
the enemy now took the offensive against 
the positions of Captains Mirzabekian and 
Melikian at Arpavout and Yamanchalu. 

The enemy closed in and soon the entire 
front was engulfed in a furious deathly 
struggle. Our units fought bravely and re- 
pulsed the enemy on all fronts. Finally 
when the lull came and my scouts brought 
in their reports, I was able to send the 
following report to Kouro in Erevan. 


“Report from Commander of the Aghbash 
front Martiros, from Ayaslu to Erevan, to 
Commander in chief Kouro, March 18, 1921, 
4 oclock in the night, No. 213. 

“I have the honor to report to you that, 
in accordance with our plan of March 17, 
a copy of which has been sent to you, at 
6 o'clock in the morning our units attacked 
and occupied Ipaklu, Yamanchalu and 
Arpavat. We captured two cannon and 
many prisoners of which I have written to 
you in my report No. 185. I am sending you 
a detailed report about the subsequent 
developments. On the morning of March 
18, reinforced with new forces, the enemy 
took the offensive and we were forced to 
retreat to avoid unnecessary loss of life. 
Having reorganized our ranks, we launched 
a counter-offensive and we occupied Yuvan, 
Upper Darghalu and Ghamarlu. On all 
fronts the enemy made an orderly retreat, 
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protected by two armored cars. Our units 
gave him a hot pursuit. Our forces are 
now entrenched in the occupied villages. 
Unfortunately, during the entire fight Sum- 
bat’s units made no move to assist our 
forces. I have special words of commenda- 
tion for all the company commanders, in- 
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cluding Dr. Sumbat Yeghiazarian, who car- 
ried out my orders with precision and 
whose valor was chiefly responsible for 
our brilliant victory.” 


(To be continued) 











